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WINE  AND  WALNUTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

If  ever  a  man  possessed  a  particular  bent  of 
mind  from  some  inherent  feeling,  I  verily  believe 
I  may  claim  credence  on  asserting  that  I  have 
experienced  such  an  extraordinary  faculty.  But 

i 

lest  the  assumption  may  appear  proudly  egotist¬ 
ical — nay,  savour  too  strongly  of  vanity,  in  this 
modest  age,  be  it  known,  that  my  pretensions  to  no¬ 
toriety  for  this  singular  gift,  are  but  on  an  humble 
score,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  for  pos¬ 
sessing  an  inherent  love  for  the  picturesque. 

Now,  having  said  this  much,  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  how  this  marvellous  faculty  had  birth 
—  call  me  egotist,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  for  I 
am  of  the  old  school,  and  save  a  world  of  cir- 
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cumlocution,  (being  too  old  now  to  alter)  by 
persisting  to  pen  my  sage  observations  in  the 
first  person  —  I  myself  I,  hating  congenially 
with  my  ancient  friends  * *,  Baron  M  *****  s, 
and  Mr.  0*** *0,  among  the  other  ten  thou¬ 
sand  innovations,  those  of  him  and  we,  as 
though  in  this  mincing  age,  every  man  must 
mince  the  matter  of  propria  persona^  and  worry 
his  brains  to  stand  before  the  world  after  all, 
another  Tom  Fool,  his  own  amanuensis,  by 
writing  as  though  mister  some-one-else  sat  at 
his  elbow  and  prompted  every  line.  Well, 
gentle  reader,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  thee 
how  this  faculty  arose  in  my  mind,  how  far  it 

*  Among  these  is  that  innovation  which  has 

banished  pies  from  table.  The  sterling  Mr. 
.%  %  %  who  has  outlived  all  his  family,  resides  with  a 
worthy  matron  who  keeps  a  boarding-house ;  she 
is  a  little  romantic,  and  he  a  little  fastidious  — 
‘‘  Will  you  take  a  bit  of  tart?”  asks  the  good  lady 
every  day.  —  No,  Madam,”  invariably  answers  the 

guest,  “  but  I  will  take  a  bit  of  pieT  This  is  all 
in  good  part,  and  the  recurrence,  I  verily  believe, 

contributes  to  lengthen  his  days.  I  know  not  two 
worthier  souls  than  he  and  the  Baron ;  and  both, 

my  seniors  by  many  years,  read  without  spectacles. 
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has  been  indulged  (if  it  have  bounds),  what 
have  been  its  concomitants,  and  what  an  un¬ 
ceasing  source  of  happiness  it  has  been  from 
early  infancy  to  the  present  moment  —  and  what 
a  solace  midst  a  multitude  of  cares ;  for  its  in¬ 
terest  has  ‘‘  grown  with  my  growth,  strength¬ 
ened  with  my  strength,”  and  I  may  add,  has 
lengthened,  through  God’s  goodness,  with  my 
thread  of  life. 

A  foolish  fellow  wrote,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a 
book  against  religion,  and  by  way  of  proem  e, 
like  many  a  modern  coxcomb,  lamented  being 
“  born  amidst  the  wilds  of  superstition,”  saying, 

some  of  the  briars  and  thorns  yet  stuck  about 
him.”  Now,  I  was  born  in  the  midst  of  this 
bustling  metropolis,  and,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
light  in  many  of  the  honest  prejudices  of  my 
youthful  days.  Time  sanctified  the  past,  and 
the  future,  day  by  day,  burst  upon  me,  always 
thankful  for  continuance  here,  like  a  bright 
morning  ray  that  awakened  to  new  action  from 
a  happy  dream.  And  when  the  last  sun  is 
destined  to  set  upon  me,  may  I  watch  its  de¬ 
parture  with  a  holy  smile,  and  bless  Heaven  for 
my  long  sojournment  in  my  mortal  tenement ! 
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Yes,  young  men  and  maidens,  I  was  born 
more  than  eighty  years  ago,  and  have  as  distinct 
a  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  old  Lon¬ 
don,  of  London  as  it  was,  as  though  in  one  vast 
Panorama,  it  stood  now  displayed  before  my 
eyes ;  and  the  events  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
long  period  are  to  me  as  of  recent  date.  A 
journal,  which  I  have  occasionally  kept,  has 
helped  the  powers  of  reminiscence,  so  that  past 
images  by  its  aid,  like  the  new  mode  of  perpe¬ 
tuating  impressions  by  the  steel  cylinder  in  this 
stupendous  age  of  invention,  are  never  worn 
out,  but  the  rather  are  ever  being  renewed.  — 
And  this,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  the  principal 
^member  in  that  extraordinary  machine,  deno¬ 
minated  memory. 

My  father  was  a  weaver,  and  resided  in  a 
part  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
cluster  of  old  buildings;  his  workshops  were 
picturesque  and  rude,  and  would  have  furnished 
abundant  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  Jan  Stein, 
a  Teniers,  a  Gerrard  Douw^,  a  Brauwer,  or 
Ostade.  Plastered  walls,  grotesque  implements, 
nooks  crowded  with  hour-glasses,  obsolete 
tobacco-pipes,  crazy  lanterns,  broken  pitchers, 
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and  all  the  arcana  for  graphic  imitation  that 
give  character  to  pictures  of  humble  life. 

The  men  who  worked  on  the  premises  were 
of  a  piece  to  form  a  nsohole^^  every  thing  in 
manners  and  costume  was  Jutting  J  and 
though  comprising  objects  unsought  or  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  yet 
brought  before  the  eye  of  taste  by  such  rare 
geniuses  as  these,  with  the  plastick  charm  of 
art,  excite  the  admiration  of  such  as  dwell  with 
interest  on  “  the  various  scenes  of  many-coloured 
life” — of  men  of  mind,  however  high  their 
sphere.  Hence  we  see  such  pictorial  traits  of 
homely  customs,  and  inferior  habits  and  man¬ 
ners,  purchased  at  an  immense  price ;  and  the 
interior  of  a  smithy  %  a  weaver’s  garret,  or  a 
wheelwright’s  shed,  forming  the  choicest  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  palace  walls,  and  these  graphic 
treasures,  bordered  with  massive  frames  of 
burnished  gold.  Such  is  the  charm  that  the 
picturesque  spreads  over  the  cultivated  mind. 


*  Who  can  have  beheld  the  picture  of  the 
Scottish  Distillery,  by  the  inimitable  Wilkie,  and 
not  enter  into  this  feeling  ? 
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In  the  midst  of  such  a  grotesque  site,  long 
since  laid  bare  to  give  place  to  moedrn  im¬ 
provement,  I  passed  from  infancy  to  youth  — 
from  youth  to  manhood.  Among  the  work¬ 
men,  I  delighted  to  spend  my  leisure  hours ; 
and  during  their  suspensions  from  labour,  I 
listened  with  indescribable  interest  to  their 
tales  of  merriment,  and  enjoyed  their  artless  con¬ 
troversies,  and  unsophisticated  opinions  upon 
passing  events.  Never  did  connoisseur  of  cha¬ 
racter  meet  with  such  a  collection  of  originals 
as  in  my  father’s  attic  stories.  A  lounge, there 
was  Hogarth’s  delight;  he  knew  all  their  pri¬ 
vate  history — and  many  a  foaming  can  had 
there  been  drank  to  his  health,  at  his  expence,. 
He  was  a  great  favourite,  and  addressed  each 
man  by  the  friendly  appellation  of  shop-mate. 
He  had  a  joke  for  every  one,  and  sometimes 
found  his  match.  One  and  all  swore  he  was 
•  the  greatest  limner  in  the  world.”  But  more 
of  him  hereafter. 

Many  a  man  employed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  manufactory,  had  been  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine ;  and  there,  during  a  succession  of  years, 
might  be  met  some  workmen  from  every  county 
in  the  land,  at  his  department  of  the  loom. 
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Some  sluggard,  who,  like  Hogarth’s  idle  ap¬ 
prentice,  sat  sleeping  at  the  beam;  some  un¬ 
favoured  drudge,  with  more  industry  than  skill; 
some  songster  blythe  *,  that  beguiled  the  long 
hours  of  labour ;  and  some  silent  money-saving 
wight,  that  bought  his  winter  candles  by  the 
pound — nor  ‘^lent  to  none.”  And  there  too 


“  Some  songster  blythe,  Spital  Fields.  Those 
who  have  passed  through  those  parts  of  Spital  Fields, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers,  must  have  often  heard 
them  singing  at  their  looms.  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  this  practice  came  with  their  forefathers  from 
the  Low  Countries,  and  was  also  the  custom  with 
such  of  the  Protestants  as  at  an  earlier  period  came 
over  to  England  from  Flanders,  and  brought  with 
them  the  woollen  manufactory.” — Vide  Londiniance, 
Monthly  Mag, 

To  this  custom  Falstaff  alludes :  “  I  would  I 
were  a  weaver :  I  would  sing  psalms,  and  all  manner 
of  songs.” — Henry  IV. 

Again — “  Shall  we  rouze  the  night-owl  in  a  catch, 
that  will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver.”  — 
Twelfth  Night. 

Ben  Jonson  also,  points  to  these  musical  manu¬ 
factures  :  “  He  got  this  cold  by  sitting  up  late,  and 
singing  catches  with  the  cloth-worhersi'  —  Jonson’s 
Silent  Woman. 
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worked  one  genius,  the  wonder  of  the  shop, 
and  poorest  of  them  all.  For  there  were  some 
of  every  cast,  a  multifarious  groupe,  from  great 
to  little,  —  an  epitome  of  all  mankind. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  antiquated  work¬ 
shop  on  a  winter’s  night,  the  Mother  Shipton 
chimney-piece  in  each  corner,  with  the  potatoes 
baking  for  the  workmen  to  take  home  for  sup¬ 
per;  and  some  worn-out  old  weaver,  keeping 
each  property  separate,  and  giving  each  as  its 
rind  crisped  a  friendly  turn. 

How  many  curious  prints,  old  martial  songs 


*  Two  old  songs,  among  many  others,  pasted 
upon  the  walls,  I  remember  well ;  Old  Ro'wley^  and 
the  Turnip  Hoer.  These  were  sung  at  each  other 
by  two  shopmates,  an  old  Jacobite  and  an  old  Whig, 
who  had  worked  many  years  on  the  premises ;  the 
one  was  a  lampoon  upon  King  Charles  II.  for  his 
royal  amours ;  the  other  upon  King  George,  for 
his  princely  economy. 

‘‘  About  1727  appeared  a  variety  of  songs,  whose 
chief  object  it  seems  to  have  been  to  represent  King 
George  1.  in  the  character  of  a  Turnip  Hoer. 
Hearne,  in  one  of  his  manuscript  diaries,  now  at 
Oxford,  says,  —  That  when  his  Majesty  came  first 
to  England,  he  talked  of  turning  Saint  James’s 
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and  dismal  ditties,  old  even  then,  (now  seventy 
years  ago,)  do  I  yet  remember  word  for  word, 
pasted  on  the  walls  —  walls  which  time  had 
smoked  into  endless  fantastic  scenes,  —  grottoes, 
and  caves,  and  landscapes  wild,  to  some  of  which 
my  young  imagination  gave  a  ‘‘local  habita¬ 
tion  and  a  name,”  —  scenes  that,  verily,  I  now 
could  paint.  And  well  do  I  remember  the 
names  of  some  old  worthies,  inscribed  with 
candle-smoke  upon  the  low  plastered  ceiling, 
who  had  worked  on  the  premises  before  I  was 
born,  and  who  had  been  kind  to  young  mas¬ 
ter’^  in  his  juvenile  days,  long  gone  to  their 
humble  graves,  in  ostentatious  pomp *  *,  followed 


Park  into  a  turnip  ground.  The  ballad  which  goes 
by  that  title,  was  written  by  Mr.  Warton,  father  to 
the  Poet  Laureat.”  Old  Rowley  was  a  famous 
stallion  in  the  stud  of  King  Charles. 

*  It  was  the  custom  among  the  steady  workmen 
of  a  manufactory  in  these  days,  to  subscribe  to  a 
Burial  Club.  I  remember  several  of  these  fifty 
years  ago.  A  miniature  pattern  of  the  coffin-lid 
used  to  hang  out  as  a  sign  at  the  houses  where 
these  institutions  were  held.  The  male  mourners 
were  furnished  with  cloaks,  and  the  females  with 
hoods  and  scarfs.  A  funeral  procession  of  such 
was  an  affecting  sight. 
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by  the  fellow  members  of  a  Burying  Club^  in 
mournful  train.  Circumstances  that  excited 
sympathies  and  interests  in  my  youthful  breast 
not  to  be  found  in  novels  or  romances,  wrapping 
me  in  reflections  that  opened  my  mind  to  ten¬ 
derness,  and  up  to  this  hour  have  claimed  my 
charitable  offices  for  all  honest  hard  working 
handicraftsmen  and  mechanics. 

Surely  every  manufactory  of  long  standing 
has  its  history:  but  what  manufactory  has  had 
its  historian?  Perhaps  I  am  the  first  chroni¬ 
cler  of  the  “  simple  annals  of  the  poor the 
first,  at  least,  who  put  their  history  in  print. 
And  what  if  the  fates  should  so  ordain,  that 
this  my  biography  should  hereafter  stand  side 
by  side  in  Russia  binding  and  gilt  leaves,  with 
Plutarch,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  Johnson,  in¬ 
scribed  too  on  the  back  with  the  author's 
name!  I 

Yes,  every  manufactory  of  long  standing  has 
its  history,  and  the  oral  chronicle  of  some  aged 
workman  is  heard  with  silent  attention  by 
the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of 
Robert  or  William,  Jeffery  or  Watt;  their 
skill  as  workmen,  what  they  could  weave  in  a 
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given  time,  who  could  best  execute  this  and 
that,  with  all  the  connoisseurship  that  belongs  to 
the  arte  and  mysterye’’  of  every  craft ;  their 
risques  by  land  and  sea  —  for  what  community 
has  not  its  wanderers  ?  their  pleasures  and 
griefs  at  home,  their  prowess  with  the  fist, 
their  lively  sober  pranks  and  grave  drunken 
frolics,  or  marked  circumstance,  or  memorable 
feat,  enough  to  dub  them  heroes  in  their  sphere, 
and  fill  the  thoughts  of  their  admiring  posterity 
with  a  becoming  pride,  such  as  our  nobler  youth 
are  wont  to  feel  when  speaking  of  a  Milton  or 
a  Pope,  a  Marlborough  or  a  Hawke;  and  I 
verily  believe  any  one  of  my  father’s  men  would 
as  soon  have  committed  sacrilege  as  have  mu¬ 
tilated  the  carved  name  of  an  old  fellow-work¬ 
man,  or  obliterated  the  impression  of  the 
chalked  hand  next  the  heart,”  stamped  upon 
the  *  dingy  wall  by  some  worthy  who  had  left 


*  It  was  a  custom  on  the  tahing  leave,  when 
some  favourite  was  going  to  a  foreign  clime,  to  chalk 
the  inside  of  his  hand,  and  stamp  the  impression 
on  the  wail.  There  were  few  weavers’  workshops 
without  this  artless  memorial,  under  which  was 
carved,  by  some  shop-mate,  the  date  of  his  de- 
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such  memorial  when  some  new  freak  or  misfor¬ 
tune  had  again  urged  him  to  enlist  as  soldier  or 


parture,  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  actions  by  sea  or 
land  in  which  he  fought,  and  to  some  were  added 
the  melancholy  gazette  of  death  ;  one  of  which,  as  it 
stood  on  the  walls  at  home,  is  here  copied  from 
my  uncle  Zachary’s  scrap-book  : — a 


“  Harvey  Cross  was  pressed  on  Valentine’s  day, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1739. 

‘‘  H.  C.  wounded  with  Admiral  Vernon,  before 
Carthagena,  1740. 

‘‘  Harvey  X  killed  by  lightning  at  Barbadoes 
April  1743. 

‘‘  Widow  Cross  had  14/.  from  the  club,  and  3/.  3^. 
collected  from  the  shop. 

“  Margaret  Cross,  widow,  died  April  1. 1744.  Bu¬ 
ried  in  Bunhill-fields  at  the  expence  of  [ — — ] 

‘‘  Tom  Cross,  only  son  of  H.  C.,  bound  to  master, 
June  12.  1744. 

Thomas  X .  unfortunately  drowned  in  the  earth¬ 
quake.  February  8.  1750. 

The  above  hiatus  was  an  obliteration  in  this 
manuscript  scrap,  made  by  the  charitable  hand  that 
was  ever  extended  to  the  worthy  poor.  It  stood 
originally  carved  on  a  panel  in  the  shop,  Zachary 
Hardcastle,  Esq.  But  my  great  uncle  scraped  out 
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marine,  or  take  the  bounty  for  another  trip  to 
sea. 


the  esquire^  and  gave  poor  Tom  Cross  a  shilling  to 
carve  the  preceding  title,  “  Mister.'' 

The  history  of  this  humble,  but  worthy  family  is 
briefly  as  follows :  Harvey  Cross,  a  religious,  sober 
man,  had  been  a  sailor  boy,  and  made  three  or 
four  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  His  father  had 
worked  on  the  premises  before  my  father’s  time, 
and  on  his  son’s  return  from  sea,  had  him  appren¬ 
ticed  to  himself ;  a  privilege  sometimes  allowed  to 
a  steady  superior  workman.  At  this  period  no 
man  was  secure  who  had  once  been  at  sea.  Har¬ 
vey  Cross  was  taken  by  a  press-gang.  His  wife,  a  - 
sober  pains-taking  woman,  contrived  to  support 
her  two  children,  with  a  little  assistance  from  his 
shopmates,  and  the  helping  hand  of  the  said  mister 
Zachary  TIardcastle. 

Tom  Cross,  bound  by  indenture  to  my  father, 
then  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  reck¬ 
oned  the  most  skilful  workman  in  the  trade,  and 
dubbed  by  the  old  stagers  the  Weaver’s  Pride^ 
being  commissioned  by  his  master  to  go  to  meet  a 
Levant  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  silks,  part  consigned 
to  the  house,  went  by  the  Gravesend  packet  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  going  off  from  shore  to 
the  vessel,  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  just  at  the 
shock  of  the  earthquake,  slipped  in  getting  on  the 
ship’s  side,  and  was  lost.  So  great  a  favourite  was 
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I  do  remember  too,  some  returned  no  more ; 
others  lived  to  meet  again  their  old  colleagues ; 
and  then  how  often  have  I  been  delighted  to 
witness  the  warm  and  eager  shake  of  the  hand 
all  round,  and  the  hearty  ^‘Welcome,  shopmate,’’ 
a  term  of  genuine  friendship  that  always  went  to 
my  heart. 

It  was  then  the  looms  were  still  for  a  while, 
and  he  that  kept  the  beer-score  for  the  week 
quickly  dispatched  some  willing  apprentice  urchin 
to  the  Old  King’s  Head :  and  soon  the  clanking 


poor  Tom,  that,  his  body  being  found,  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  hearse  to  London,  and  interred  near  his 
mother  in  Bunhill-fields,  my  father  and  great-un¬ 
cle  following  him  to  the  grave. 

His  sister  Margaret  was  taken  by  uncle  Zachary : 
she  was  then  eighteen,  and  died  his  housekeeper ; 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  faithful  service,  and 
only  one  month  before  her  worthy  master. — 
Leaving  her  accumulated  savings,  of  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  an  ancient  pair,  the  surviving 
brother  and  sister  of  an  old  sweetheart,  gone  dead 
thirty  years  before. 

Mem,  The  chalked  hand  of  Harvey  Cross  was 
stamped  on  a  panel  in  the  garret,  one  evening 
half  earnest,  half  jest,  on  one  of  the  shopmates,  an 
old  marine,  observing,  “  Keep  a  sharp  look  out^  Har¬ 
vey  ;  the  press  voar rants  are  afloat T 
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of  the  gallon  pewter-pot  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  full  to  the  brim  with  stout  porter,  crowned 
with  frothy  head,  to  hail  the  wanderer’s  return. 
These  were  the  doings  I  was  used  to  see  above ; 
whilst  another  scene,  a  sort  of  counterplot,  was 
brewing  all  the  while  below. 

Know  then,  courteous  reader,  I  am  describing 
the  times  long  past,  when  customs  were  homely, 
when  master,  alas  !  I  say  it  !  when  master,  true 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  was  only  as  it  were  the 
upper  workman  of  his  own  factory.  The  shop 
was  his  delight,  when  escaped  from  one  of  the  long 
fits  of  the  gout,  which  he,  poor  soul,  was  alw  ays 
giving  warning  to  quit,  although  he  took  more 
care  to  invite  that  troublesome  tenant  of  his  frail 
house  of  clay,  than  prudence  or  the  good  coun¬ 
sel  of  his  wife  did  warrant.  But  when  the  tor¬ 
mentor  was,  with  the  doctor,  fairly  sent  a  pack¬ 
ing,  it  was  then  my  father  and  my  mother,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  were  wont  to  hold  discourse. 

She,  though  liberal  and  kind  and  boundless 
in  benevolence,  never  augured  any  good  when 
one  of  these  expatriates  came  back  to  the  manu¬ 
factory,  for  sad  disorganization  then  prevailed. 
Long  tales  of  “  hair-breadth  scapes”  seduced 
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industry,  who  laid  her  hour-glass  upon  its  side 
to  join  the  group  of  gossips,  and  deep  draughts 
of  beer  were  swallowed,  as  it  should  seem,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  render  curiosity  still  more 
thirsty. 

How  eloquent  on  these  occasions  was  my  mo¬ 
ther.  “  Fye,”  she  would  say,  and  tell  my  incon¬ 
siderate  father  the  hundred-thousandth  time, 
“  such  doings  were  not  the  way  to  maintain  the 
respectability  of  the  concern;  I  would  not  go 
among  them,’^  said  the  sensible  housewife;  your 
presence  only  confirms  them  in  their  habits  of 
thoughtlessness,  and  you  lessen  your  reputation 
by  such  misplaced  indulgence.’’  I  think  I  see 
him  now,  with  his  manly  countenance,  impatient 
of  reproof,  the  more  impatient  because  convic¬ 
tion  whispered  him  the  admonition  *was  too  true. 
Yet  faulty  as  he  was,  in  this  he  ever  shewed  a 
virtue ;  he  never  expostulated  the  matter  with 
my  mother,  but  left  her  the  victor  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  and  hobbled  up  to  the  shop.  The  temp¬ 
tation  was  too  strong. 

The  wily  rogues,  how  well  they  knew  the 
‘‘  length  of  master's  foot''  ‘‘  Master,”  says  one 
and  all,  we  are  right  glad  to  see  you  amongst 
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US  once  again — You  have  had  a  long  bout  of  it, 
worthy  sir;’^  and  already  some  attentive  wight 
had  wiped  a  rush-bottomed  chair  with  his  shirt¬ 
sleeve,  and  another  had  placed  a  folded  jacket, 
a  footstool  for  his  gouty  limb. 

My  uncle  Toby  never  looked  more  benevo¬ 
lently  on  Trim,  than  did  the  master  of  the  shop 
on  the  good  fellows  who  offered  him  these  atten¬ 
tions,  and  kind  gratulations.  No  captain  was  ever 
more  beloved  by  his  crew — and  woe  to  the  un¬ 
lucky  wight  of  the  Black  Horse,  or  Chequers, 
that  dared  to  mention  him  disrespectfully,  for 
there  were  some  prime  boxers  in  his  employ.  — 
None  might  presume  to  speak  a  wry  word  of  him 
but  themselves ;  and  then  ’twas  said  in  “  sober 
sadness,  and  soon  forgot.” 

Sometimes  affairs,  even  in  the  best-regulated 
quarters,  will  run  untowardly.  Saturday  night 
would  come,  and  the  reflections  of  next  day, 
when  Idleness  peeped  into  the  pot  and  beheld  the 
short  commons,  grudged  by  Desert; — an  empty 
pot’s  a  rueful  sight  to  a  poor  man’s  good  woman 
and  hungry  babes  at  Sunday  dinner-time.  ’Twas 
then  murmurs  would  be  heard  against  old  master, 
and  John  or  Jerry  would  join  in  the  reviling  of 

VOL.  I.  c 
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his  wrathful  helpmate,  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
these  feelings  lasted  not  longer  than  Monday 
morn,  when  resolution  led  them  early  and  sober 
to  the  loom  again;  and  taking  opinion  in  the 
general,  there  was  not  a  worthy  on  the  crazy 
premises  that  would  not  have  laid  “  down  his 
life’*  for  the  master  and  commander  of  the  gar¬ 


rison. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

SKETCH  OF  MY  UNCLE  ZACHARY,  AND  NED  THE 

BARBER. 

It  was  amid  such  originals,  and  surrounded  by 
such  imagery,  that  my  thinking  faculties  were 
early  diverted  to  the  most  interesting  reveries, 
excited  by  the  appearance  of  comical  faces,  which 
declared  in  vast  varieties  the  genuine  English 
Humourist,  and  the  witchery  of  imagination 
created  by  the  appearance  of  ancient  walls,  and 
the  interiors  of  buildings,  hoary  with  decay. 
Hence  I  conjured  up  I  know  not  how  many  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs, 
of  the  times  before,  which  urged  my  curiosity  to 
gather  from  all  the  aged  people  I  could  meet, 
every  thing  worth  knowing  of  what  they  had 
witnessed  of  the  past:  so  that,  whilst  a  boy,  I 
felt  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  unso¬ 
phisticated  London  for  more  than  half  a  centu¬ 
ry;  and  the  humourists,  and  eccentrics  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  First, 
were  as  familiar  to  me  as  though  I  had  lived 
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among  them.  Indeed,  I  was  born  a  gossip  j  I 
was  educated  among  gossips;  and,  up  to  this 
moment,  know  no  amusement  so  great  as  that  of 
sitting  round  a  winter^s-evening  fire,  with  the 
remnant  of  that  gossiping  fraternity,  who,  like 
myself,  delight  to  hold  a  cose  about  “  auld  lang 
syne.”  Yet  it  is  strange,  but  not  more  strange 
than  true,  that  I  had  no  participator  in  this  pen¬ 
chant  for  collecting  local  knowledge  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  customs  of  old^  for  my  youthful  col¬ 
leagues  were  like  the  boys  of  the  present  day,  ever 
restless  for  something  Tzctu,  when  marbles  gave 
way  to  tops,  and  tops  to  kites;  these,  and  rambling 
in  the  fields,  occupied  their  gay  thoughts,  when 
we  were  liberated  from  school. 

My  speculations  and  comical  turn,  as  it  was 
called,  did  not  escape  observation  however,  for 
the  demolition  of  an  antiquated  building,  even 
before  I  had  attained  my  eleventh  year,  was  the 
cause  of  a  melancholy  that  betrayed  itself  in  my 
old-fashioned  face.  The  clergyman  of  our  pa¬ 
rish,  a  facetious  fat  old  gentleman,  having  seen 
me  sketch  some  jutting  gables  at  the  back  of  St. 
Anthony  Sheerhog,  on  the  morning  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  my  sister  Jemima,  desired  me  to  bring 
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illy  portfolio,  after  dining  with  the  family  on  the 
day  of  the  ceremony :  when  posing  me  on  the 
subject  of  antiquity,  and  finding  me  more  apt 
perhaps  than  he  imagined,  he  gave  me  a  Queen 
Anne  half-crown,  and  christened  me  “  Old 
Mortality P  This  circumstance  most  likely,  as 
it  was  very  generally  known,  gave  Sir  Walter 
the  hint,  for  it  occurred  more  than  forty  years 
before  that  bright  star  of  the  north  was  num¬ 
bered  in  the  glorious  constellation  of  British 
poets. 

My  uncle  Zachary,  or  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  my  great-uncle  Zachary,  a  retired  horse 
milliner*,  was  my  first  patron,  and  Ned  the 
Barber,  my  greatest  admirer.  Ned  to  me  was 
an  oracle;  he  was  the  most  complete  humourist  I 
have  ever  known,  and  no  mean  antiquary.  How 
he  became  a  common  foot-soldier  I  could  never 
learn,  for  some  said  he  was  very  well  born;  but 
such  he  had  been,  and  having  got  a  hurt  in 
Flanders,  he  was  discharged,  and  placed  on 
the  out-pension  list  at  Chelsea;  he  moreover 
had  a  small  annuity  from  the  mother  of  an 


*  Sadlers’  ironmonger 
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officer  whom  he  gallantly  saved  in  the  battle  at 
Fontenoy.  Ned  for  all  this  was  but  a  barber's 
man,  for  he  was  a  sot.  He  was  a  great  breeder 
of  canaries,  a  tolerable  judge  of  medals,  and  had 
a  collection  of  curious  prints;  it  was  to  him, 
good-natured  soul !  I  owed  several  impressions 
of  old  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  engraved  by  Hollar 
for  the  interesting  work  on  that  Gothic  structure 
by  “  Master  William  Dugdale.” 

Ned  knew  every  body,  and  was  an  eye-witness, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  every  extraordinary  event ; 
he  was  talking  with  serjeant  Earl  of  the  guards, 
the  moment  before  young  Allen  was  shot  in  the 
cowhouse  at  Newingtown  Cross,  and  preserved 
to  his  dying  day,  a  jacket  stained  with  the  blood 
of  that  unfortunate  youth  *,  being  one  of  those 


*  William  Allen,  son  of  Allen,  a  cow-keeper, 
and  landlord  of  the  Horse-shoe  Inn,  Blackman- 
street.  This  unfortunate  young  man  was  in  his 
father’s  barn,  when  a  detachment  of  the  foot-guards 
dispersing  the  rioters,  some  of  whom  were  seen  to 
take  refuge  in  Allen’s  cow-house,  three  soldiers 
pursued,  and  taking  young  Allen  for  one,  shot  him 
dead.  May  10.  1768. 

The  cow-house  is  yet  standing,  near  the  end  of 
Blackman-street ;  then  in  the  open  fields. 
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who  picked  him  up.  Ned,  like  most  heroes,  was 
humane ;  for  when  shaving  my  great  uncle 
Zachary  the  morning  after  the  event,  and  telling 
the  story,  his  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  not 
proceed.  Allan  Ramsay  was  there,  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  barber’s  tale.  ‘‘  I  have  seen 
many  a  comrade  fall,”  said  Ned,  “  but  nothing 
ever  cut  me  like  this and  then  with  a  convul¬ 
sive  sob,  he  cut  my  uncle  Zachary  on  the  upper 
lip;  I  believe  it  was  partly  my  uncle’s  fault, 
for  he  was  bibbering. 

It  mostly  happens,  that  a  little  evil  is  rendered 
a  great  misery,  where  the  feelings  of  the  per¬ 
petrator  are  too  sensitive.  “  Plague  take  you  !” 
in  great  passion,  said  my  uncle  to  the  already 
much  afflicted  Ned,  who  was,  when  not  too  far 
gone,  if  we  may  credit  general  report,  certainly 
the  most  dexterous  shaver  in  the  town.  Cobweb, 
scraped  hat.  Friar’s  balsam,  and  every  styptic 
that  could  be  thought  of,  was  applied ;  blood¬ 
stone,  and  the  street-door  key  was  put  down  the 
back,  and  all  in  vain  :  the  wound  bled  most  un¬ 
charitably  for  Ned,  and  most  provokingly  for 
my  father,  uncle  Zachary,  Ramsay,  and  all  the 
party,  and  it  was  one  o’clock  ere  they  could  start 
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for  the  object  of  their  meeting.  For  the  painter 
had  called,  by  appointment,  to  walk  over  Lon- 
don-bridge,  among  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
other  curious  Londoners,  to  St.  George’s  Fields, 
to  view  the  spot  of  this  recent  catastrophe.  Poor 
Ned  skulked  away,  and  I  sincerely  felt  for  his 
chagrin.  He  called  at  night  after  the  party  had 
returned,  to  enquire  about  my  uncle  Zachary’s 
lip.  The  old  citizen  heard  his  voice ;  Frank 
Hayman  and  Rouquet  had  just  dropped  in,  and 
the  group  were  talking  of  Wilkes  *,  with  their 


*  The  journeyman  weavers  were  almost  to  a  man 
for  WILKES  and  LIBERTY.  Number  XLV.  was 
chalked  upon  every  door  and  every  wall,  and  voci¬ 
ferated  by  every  ragged  urchin  in  the  parish.  The 
men  during  many  months  filled  the  public-houses ; 
their  wives  and  children  filled  the  parish  work- 
house. 

When  Mr.  Wilkes  voluntarily  surrendered  him¬ 
self  to  the  Marshal  of  the  King’s-bench,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  prison  in  St.  George’s-fields,  the  mob, 
among  whom  were  thousands  of  weavers,  took  the 
horses  from  Mr.  Wilkes’s  coach,  and  dragged  him 
in  triumph  to  Spital  Fields. 

Poor  Mister  Ramsay  was  greatly  distressed  at 
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pipes,  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  ‘‘  Come  in,  Ned,” 
said  my  father,  looking  in  my  uncle’s  face,  anti- 

this  tragic  event.  Indeed  every  one  lamented  the 
death  of  young  Allen.  But  Allan  Ramsay  was  a 
North  Briton ;  and  at  that  period  political  rancour 
was  at  its  height  against  the  Scotch.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  three  guardsmen,  Donald  Maclaine, 
Donald  Maclaury,  and  Alexander  Murray,  who 
followed  the  young  man  into  the  barn,  were  all 
Scots — and  so  was  Serjeant  Earl. 

Ramsay  fared  none  the  better  among  certain 
party  wits  at  this  period,  for  being  a  favourite  of 
the  King’s,  and  a  protege  of  Lord  Bute’s. 

He  was  son  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  esteemed  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Gentle  Shepherdy  and  born  at  Edinburgh ; 
circumstances  which  begot  the  sarcastic  lines  in  " 
Churchill’s  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

“  Thence  came  the  Ramsays,  men  of  worthy  note. 

Of  which  one  painted  as  the  other  wrote.” 

Mr.  Ramsay,  shewing  an  early  predilection  for 
painting,  went  to  Italy,  when  a  very  young  man, 
and  studied  under  Solimene  and  Imperiale,  artists 
of  repute.  On  his  return  he  practised  portrait¬ 
painting  in  his  native  city,  and  subsequently  in 
London,  where  he  soon  obtained  the  patronage  of 
the  great. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  done  him  the  honour  to  couple 
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cipating  his  kind  wishes  —  Come  in,  Ned;”  and 
filled  him  a  glass  of  the  fragrant  liquor.  Ned 


him  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  observing  — 
“  Reynolds  and  Ramsay  have  wanted  subjects,  not 
genius.”  A  compliment,  by  the  way,  which  must 
have  been  much  more  grateful  to  Ramsay  than 
Reynolds. 

My  old  friend  Monsieur  Roquet  (hereafter  men¬ 
tioned)  also  gave  the  worthy  Scot  a  good  word  on 
his  coming  among  us.  Ramsay  is  an  able  painter, 
who,  acknowledging  no  other  guide  than  nature, 
brought  a  rational  taste  of  resemblance  with  him 
from  Italy ;  he  shewed;  even  in  his  portraits,  that 
just,  steady  spirit,  which  he  so  agreeably  displays 
in  his  conversation.” 

Dr.  Johnson,  too,  bore  testimony  to  the  colloquial 
talents  of  this  worthy  painter. 

That  he  was  beloved  by  this  great  moralist,  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Sir  Joshua,  August  1784,  the  Doctor  writes,  Poor 
Ramsay !  on  which  side  soever  I  turn,  mortality 
presents  its  formidable  frown.  *  *  *  I  no 

sooner  lost  sight  of  dear  Allan,  than  I  am  told  I 
shall  see  him  no  more.” 

Further  on  this  subject  of  his  talent  for  conver¬ 
sation,  Mr.  Northcote  observes,  in  his  admirable 
biography  of  his  illustrious  preceptor  and  friend, 

But  I  have  heard  Reynolds  himself  say,  that 
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bowed  and  drank  their  healths,  and  began  to 
stammer  his  apology  for  what  happened  in 


Ramsay  was  the  most  sensible  man  of  all  the  living 
artists.” 

Touching  his  art,  Ramsay  wanted  little  more,  to 
rank  with  the  best  portrait-painters  of  his  day. 
Some  of  his  whole  lengths  were  well  composed, 
firmly  drawn,  and  painted  in  a  sterling  manner. 
He  would  have  raised  a  higher  professional  repu¬ 
tation,  had  he  not  indulged  too  much  in  literary 
pursuits,  “  which,”  says  Edwards,  ‘‘  he  seemed  to 
prefer  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  —  Though  he 
possessed  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages; 
yet,  like  Cato  of  old,  he  acquired  the  Greek  in  the 
advanced  part  of  his  life.” 

Mr.  Ramsay  died,  a  few  days  after  landing  at 
Dover,  having  then  returned  from  his  fourth  visit 
to  Rome,  in  August  1784,  about  seventy-five  , 
years  of  age.  He  was  twice  married.  His  last 
lady  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  David  Lindsay.  He 
left  a  son  and  daughter.  General  Ramsay,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.” 

Francis  Hayman,  the  painter,  a  choice  spirit  — 
member  of  the  Beef -steak,  The  Spider’s  Head,  Old 
Slaughters,  and  other  clubs  of  note.  A  great 
cronie  of  Jonathan  Tyers,  for  whom  he  painted  the 
admired  historical  pictures  from  Shakspeare’s  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.,  in  the  Prince’s  Pavilion,  Vauxhall.  Bottle 
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the  morning;  but  my  uncle  interrupted  him 
with,  “  I  heartily  forgive  thee,  Ned ;  it  was  as 
much  my  fault  as  thine,  and  I  like  thee  for  thy 
feeling.’^  The  truth  is,  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  mumbling  to  himself  all  the  way  back  from 
St.  George’s  Fields,  Poor  Ned,  it  was  no  fault 
of  his and  his  coming  in  afforded  my  uncle  re¬ 
lief,  for  he  felt  compunctious  for  his  harshness  to 
my  old  favourite.  So  whilst  Ramsay  was  asking 
him  some  further  particulars  about  young  Allen, 
my  good  great-uncle  was  wrapping  something 
in  a  paper,  which  he  secretly  slipped  into  Ned’s 
hand,  with  a  whisper,  “You  will  open  it  care¬ 
fully.”  I  afterwards  learned  it  was  a  curiously 

companion,  moreover,  of  the  gay  Fleetwood,  pa¬ 
tentee  of  Old  Drury ;  and  occasionally  employed 
by  him  as  scene-painter  to  the  house. 

Monsieur  Roquet,  a  painter  in  enamel — by  birth 
a  Swiss.  He  was  author  of  a  well  written  and  in¬ 
telligent  work,  in  English,  entitled,  “  The  Present 
State  of  the  Arts  in  England,”  1755,  in  which  he 
pays  some  elegant  and  well-timed  compliments  to 
the  British  fair.  This  facetious  foreigner  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Hogarth’s,  and  the  cheerful 
companion  of  Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  convives 
of  his  day. 
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chased  tobacco-box  %  containing  a  broad  piece. 
This,  the  thoughtless  Ned  soon  melted ;  but  the 
grateful  harher^  kept  the  box  in  memory  of  my 
uncle  to  the  last. 


*  The  curiously  wrought  pinch-beck  tobacco-box 
was  purchased  of  the  two  maiden  sisters  of  Ned  the 
Barber,  after  his  death,  by  old  Mr.  Doyley  of  the 
Strand  ;  and  some  curious  coins  which  the  humble 
virtuoso  picked  up  in  the  ruins,  after  the  fire  in  the 
Savoy,  in  1776,  were  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Doyley ’s 
next-door  neighbour,  Mr.  Hodsoll,  the  banker 
This  information  I  had  from  the  venerable  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Exeter  Change. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MASTER  AND  MISTRESS  OF 

NED  THE  BARBER. 

My  father  had  three  wigs  ;  two  were  of  the 
same  pattern,  with  two  curls  on  each  side;  these 
were  every-day  wigs,  one  of  which  Ned  regularly 
brought,  nicely  powdered,  every  morning  when 
he  came  to  shave  master  and  my  uncle;  the 
other  he  took  away  to  dress;  the  third  »was  a 
Sunday  wig:  this  was  carried  off  on  the  Friday, 
and  returned  on  Saturday  morning.  I  recollect 
my  father  giving  orders  for  a  new  Sunday  one, 
of  the  same  pattern  as  that  worn  by  Garrick ; 
and  I  think  I  see  old  Hecke-becke,”  weaving 
the  caxon  cawl  in  his  shop  up  four  steps  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  This  appellation  attached  to 
old  Bumpstead,  called  Bump  by  my  father,  arose 
out  of  his  waggish  humour,  hecke-becke  being- 
indicative,  according  to  the  dubbing  of  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  coterie,  of  a  ‘‘  smock-faced  man.”  For  old 
Bumpstead  had  no  more  hair  upon  his  chin  than 
his  wife;  and  it  had  been  matter  of  wonder  if  he 
had.  Ned  was  full  of  chat ;  his  dry  humour  was 
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irresistible ;  Hogarth  called  him  the  “  Prattling 
Barber  of  Bagdat/'  He  used  to  strap  his  razor  an 
hundred  times  more  than  there  was  occasion  for, 
to  prolong  his  gossip,  when  he  shaved  my  father’s 
head ;  whereas,  old  Bumpstead,  shaved,  and  never 
spoke  out^  and  said  little  more  than,  “  Yes, ^  Sir, 
and  no,”  packed  up  his  razors,  covered  the  soap- 
bason,  put  the  paraphernalia  in  an  old  buffette, 
turned  out  of  the  parlour  into  the  kitchen,  bent 
his  head,  and  went  away.  How  many  severe 
jokes  did  my  father  cut  at  old  Bump,  to  the 
displeasure  of  my  mother,  who  always  pleaded 
for  the  unoffending  !  My  father  liked  the  smock¬ 
faced  Hecke-becke  and  his  wife,  none  the  more 
for  being  foreigners  —  French  refugees.  But 
what  did  my  manly-hearted  sire  feel,  on  hearing, 
some  years  afterwards,  that  the  old  couple 
had  died  within  a  week  of  each  other,  at  the 
poor-house  of  the  parish  in  which  they  had  paid 
scot  and  lot  forty  years,  poor,  gentle,  honest 
souls  !  and  how  his  heart  smote  him  on  hearing 
that  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  sisters  !  Ned 
had  died  long  before;  and  though  it  was  supposed 
he  opened  all  his  heart  to  my  father,  yet  this 
secret  the  generous  barber  carried  to  his  grave. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GILL  STUART  AND  HIS  AUNT  PRUDENCE. 

Gill  Stewart  had  a  maiden  aunt;  she  was  an 
ancient,  and  wore  a  narrow  hoop,  a  saque,  and  a 
hood,  and  might  have  passed  in  a  glass-case  for 
one  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Salmon’s  waxen  ladies  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  used  to  call  her  the 
Scottish  sibyl.  She  was  a  strange  being,  making 
it  a  rule,  among  other  eccentricities,  to  show 
herself  but  once  in  her  life  to  any  male  or  female 
friend  or  acquaintance  of  the  family.  It  was 
reported,  that  she  kept  a  book,  and  entered  the 
name,  place  of  abode,  age,  and  descriptive  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  those  who  had  been  honoured  by 
an  interview;  and  it  was  a  rare  accident  that 
admitted  a  second  time  to  “  the  presence. I  say 
the  presence,  for  she  maintained  that  she  was  of 
the  royal  house.  She  was  never  seen  out  of 
doors ;  and  such  was  her  reluctance  to  strange 
faces,  that  the  parson  of  Mary-le- Strand,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  New  Church,  on  being  re- 
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quested  to  pray  by  her  in  an  illness  that  threatened 
to  send  her  to  the  grave,  the  pious  man  was 
constrained  to  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick  in  a 
closet  attached  to  her  chamber,  with  the  door 
a-jar :  and  although  she  knew  he  would  not  see 
her,  yet  she  put  on  red  preparatory  to  the 
interview. 

Prude7ice  (Stuart),  for  that  was  her  Christian 
name,  resided  in  the  attics ;  and  her  study, 
museum,  and  bed-room,  all  on  the  same  floor, 
were  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  wings  of  Old 
Somerset  House,  commanding  an  oif-skip,  bird’s- 
eye  view  all  along  St.  George’s  Fields,  to  the 
ascent  leading  to  the  windmill  on  the  top  of  Nun- 
head  hills,  over  the  red  pantile  roofs  on  the 
Surry  side  of  the  Thames.  This,  she  said,  was 
her  rural  demesne,  which  she  contemplated  d 
la  distance  as  she  did  mankind. 

Gill,  then  a  boy,  a  shade  older  than  myself, 
(who,  had  he  lived  longer,  might  have  attained 
to  an  almost  equal  degree  of  singularity  in  his 
way,)  was  her  greatest  favourite.  Indeed  he  she 
dubbed  her  heir,  before  he  was  born,  provided 
the  embryo  should  prove  a  male.  Gill,  had  he 
been  less  volatile,  was  the  only  one  among  my 
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playfellows  who  gave  promise  of  becoming  am 
antiquary.  He  sometimes  brought  me  inform¬ 
ation  of  a  “  7ie^  old  building,”  as  he  called 
it,  that  had  eluded  my  research,  which  he  had 
discovered  in  his  rambles,  and  which  he  would 
never  have  noticed  but  for  his  cronie  Ephraim. 
Gill  was  one  of  those  good-natured,  and  kindly 
officious  fellows,  that  willingly  lent  a  keen 
finder’s  nose,  but  was  too  idle  to  pursue  the 
game.  He  had  the  least  portion  of  selfishness 
that  ever  was  doled  out  to  man,  although,  like 

Tam  O  Lyn,”  he  was  a  “  Scotsman  born.” 

Worthy  Gill,  most  persevering  in  all  good 
offices  for  his  friends,  could  never  be  roused  to 
do  any  mighty  matter  for  himself.  The  life  and 
soul  of  his  regiment,  the  money-lender  to  every 
good-hearted  comrade  of  the  mess,  keeping  no 
book  of  principal  or  interest,  never  in  debt, 
sober,  brave  as  a  lion,  the  sarcastic  scourge  of 
duellists,  and  the  chosen  umpire  by  both  sides 
in  all  disputes.  Even  the  rebel  soldiers,  who 
knew  his  virtues,  after  uttering  a  few  oaths  and 
prayers,  said  he  was  too  good  a  fellow  to  fill  an 
American  grave  so  soon,  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  they  laid  him  respect- 
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fully  wrapped  in  his  sash,  under  the  blood¬ 
stained  sod. 

Gill  had  no  rest  until  he  had  brought  about 
an  acquaintance  with  aunt  Pru,  for  so  he  called 
her,  and  myself ;  he  was  a  confident  dog,  and 
assumed  the  manners  and  phraseology  of  one, 
even  a  wit  too,  who  had  lived  much  longer  and 
seen  more  of  life.  But  he  had  by  nature  the 
largest  stock  of  frankness,  and  the  least  of  shame¬ 
facedness  of  any  youngster  in  our  parish,  which 
was  not  lacking  of  population :  in  fact,  he  did 
every  thing  like  a  man. 

“  You  must  know  my  aunt,  old  Ephraim,” 
said  the  sauCy  Gill,  “  for  I  know  you  were  de¬ 
signed  for  each  other.”  Now  I  had  then  not  en¬ 
tered  my  “  teens, and  she  might  have  added  my 
years  to  her  fifty,  and  been  yet  under  age.  She 
looked  even  ten  more  than  that.  Gill  succeeded, 
and  she  was  a  host  of  information ;  chapter  and 
verse,  she  could  with  little  rummaging  of  her 
brain,  point  to  the  local  history  of  the  oddities 
of  that  age,  from  Charing  Cross  west,  to  Corn- 
hill  east,  and  nearly  fill  up  the  transept  from 
old  Somerset  House  south,  to  Montague  House 
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north  :  Old  Tabby  as  she  was  to  others,  she  was 
a  very  “  Tablet  of  Memory”  to  me. 

Prudence  Stuart  was  a  great  prognosticator ; 
but  her  j9r^-knowledge  was  mingled,  rather 
strongly  too,  with  her  j^^r^-judices  ;  and  her  fore¬ 
tellings,  were  sometimes  hitter  forebodings, 
where  the  parties  were  not  to  her  taste,  I  had 
the  good  hap^^  to  be  only  second  to  Gill  in 
her  good  graces,  and  so  she  cast  my  fortune. 
It  is  but  doing  bare  justice  to  her  memory,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say,  that  she  comprehended  Old  Lilly ; 
knew  how  to  construct  all  the  houses,  quarters, 
crannies,  and  crinkum  crankums  of  a  horoscope ; 
and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  intentions 
of  the  Fates,  as  though  she  had  been  the  fourth 
daughter  of  the  father  and  mother  of  that  skin 
and  grief,”  sisterhood.  She  knew  the  secrets  of 
the  pfenets  almost  as  well  as  the  sage  wight,  our 
worthy  contemporary  I***  y****y^  although 
the  scowling  Georgium  Sidus  had  not  then  shed 
its  portentous  light,  to  illuminate  such  mystical 
speculators. 

Several  of  Prudence  Stuart’s  foretellings  have 
suited  to  a  T ;  some  are  yet  unaccomplished,  but 
among  others  she  wrote  upon  the  aforementioned 
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horoscope,  which  she  folded  up  in  the  form  of 
an  Asiatic  puziile,  and  sent  to  my  mother  — 
That  “  I  was  cut  out  for  the  chair  of  a  learned 
body.”  My  mother  received  this  very  cour¬ 
teously,  though  she  never  was  gratified  by  a 
sight  of  “  Aunt  Pru.”  My  father,  who  had 
any  day  rather  been  ferried  over  the  Styx  than 
the  Tweed,  and  moreover  not  being  very  cere¬ 
monious  in  his  phrase,  called  her  a  “  Scotch 
canting  painted  old  Jesabel,”  and  swore  “  she 
had  dealings  with  the  devil.”  My  mother,  on 
the  contrary^  though  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
contradiction^  thought  her  a  very  extraordinary 
person,  and  regarded  her  none  the  less  for  being 
a  Stuart.  Indeed  the  two  ladies  professed  a 
great  respect  for  each  other.  Prudence  had 
heard  nought  but  “  good  report”  of  the  matron, 
whilst  the  matron,  on  her  part,  esteemed  aunt 
Pru,  because  she  heard  she  was  pious,  and 
ordered  coals  to  be  sent  to  her  distressed  neigh¬ 
bours  in  frost  and  snow. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OLD  HOME. 

I  CRAVE  indulgence  but  for  this  one  chapter 
more  about  the  old  premises.  You,  who  have 
good  mothers,  will  forgive  me  for  its  length.  I 
know  not,  for  all  my  boasted  reminiscence,  how 
long  it  is  since  I  first  threatened  to  write  a  book. 
—  It  cannot  be  much  less  than  half  a  century 
when  she,  to  whom  I  addressed  all  my  best  ac¬ 
tions,  began  to  rouse  my  spirit  of  procrastination 
to  an  effort,  with  “  Well,  my  son  Ephraim, 
when  are  we  to  expect  thy  promised  volume  ?” 
Gentle  spirit,  I  will  try  my  hand,  and  redeem 
my  pledge.  It  is  an  offering  due  to  the  shrine 
of  thy  memory,  when  a  few  pages  are  left  upon 
its  altar ;  then,  courteous  reader,  I  will  tell  thee 
all  I  know  of  other  good  folks,  —  or  rather,  all 
that  may  he  told  without  offence,  of  all  I’ve 
known  either  by  observance  or  report. 

The  countenance  of  her  that  gave  me  birth. 
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I  can  best  describe  in  the  language  of  those  who^ 
on  seeing  her,  even  at  first  sight,  have  been 
heard  to  say,  ‘‘  she  looks  benignity.” 

When  old  master  died,  it  was  a  sad  day  in 
the  manufactory.  Sorrow,”  the  undertakers 
were  apt  to  whisper  to  the  mourners,  Sorrow 
is  dry,”  and  then  they  handed  the  wine  about. 
People  did  as  they  were  bidden  on  these  solem¬ 
nities,  and  took  it  as  ’twas  offered ;  yea,  they 
took  wine  and  cake,  and  cake  and  wine,  and 
thrust  their  fingers  into  mourning  gloves,  that, 
by  hard  pulling,  reached  of  every  finger  barely 
the  second  joint;  they  did  just  as  the  under¬ 
takers  bade ;  but  then  they  whispered,  and  they 
bade  so  courteously,  and  with  obsequiousness  so 
becoming ! 

Silence  reigned  in  the  shops ;  the  workmen, 
honest  souls,  were  dry —  their  lips  were  parched, 
but  their  sorrow  was  only  moistened  by  a  tear. 
—  They  had  to  seek  other  employ.  Of  old 
master  they  ever  spoke  as  one  “  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.”  But  when  they  spoke  of 
‘‘  mistress,”  whose  benignant  face  they  never 
saw  again,  the  mention  was  accompanied  with  a 
heart-felt  sigh.  It  is  likely  she  outlived  them  all, 
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as  her  life  was  long.  Labour  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  poverty  and  intemperance,  thin  the  pro¬ 
lific  recruitings  of  the  more  humble  ranks ;  the 
sand  of  their  glasses  ran  fast  to  premature 
decay. 

Yes,  the  memory  of  “  old  mistress”  was 
rooted  in  their  hearts  ;  and  well  it  might  —  she 
was  their  best  stay ;  their  kind  counsellor  and 
friend ;  the  mild  rebuker  of  the  men’s  impiety ; 
the  shelter  of  the  women  in  the  connubial  storms 
too  prevalent  in  humble  life ;  the  letter-writer  of 
the  deserted  wife  to  her  roving  helpmate;  the 
guardian  of  their  children ;  their  physician  and 
spiritual  guide ;  the  centre  of  a  little  community, 
and  the  fond' object  of  its  veneration. 

I  could  make  a  volume  of  her  original  say¬ 
ings,  and  another  of  her  country  stories.  She 
was  born  at  a  farm-house,  wherein  butter  had 
been  churned  for  the  table  of  the  Plantagenets ; 
in  a  neighbourhood,  too,  where  customs  were 
yet  in  being  that  have  escaped  the  researches 
even  of  the  learned  Mr.  Douce.  And  I  verily 
could  'prick  the  air  to  many  an  ancient  song,  re¬ 
corded  by  that  intelligent  chronicler  of  ancient 
lore,  which  the  artless  minstrelsy  of  feasts  and 
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harvest-homes  had  chanted  to  her  tuneful  ear. 
Among  the  most  simple,  well  do  I  recollect  — 

‘‘  On  yonder  hill  there  sits  a  hare, 

And  she  was  overgrown  with  care, 

Because  her  form  was  grown  so  bare  ; 

Soho  ! 

And  there  was  run  sir,  run  sir,  run, 

And  there  was  turn  sir,  turn  sir,  turn. 

And  o’er  the  bogs,  she  lured  the  dogs ; 

Soho !” 

How  prettily,  when  I  was  a  boy,  did  she  sing 
to  Ephraim^  Jemima,  Sarah,  Jabus,  and  funny 
little  Zac. 

“  Hoist  !  hoist !  says  Richard  to  Robin, 

Hoist  I  hoist  I  says  Robin  to  Bobin, 

Hoist !  hoist !  says  John,  all  alone. 

Hoist !  hoist !  says  every  one.” 

But  the  favourite  of  all,  which  we  rarely  could 
induce  her  to  sing,  and  then  only  to  us  big  boys 
—  and  O  !  how  musically  did  her  voice  chime 
the  bells  to 

« 

“  Tom  Tozer’s  a-married 
Sing  bibberam  boam, 
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He  took  him  a  wife, 

He  brought  her  home  ; 

She  made  him  a  cuckold 
Before  it  was  known  ; 

And  the  bells  shall  be  muffled, 

Sing  ding,  dong,  ding  boam.” 

I  know  there  are  those  who  would  say,  ‘‘  I 

would  not  tell  this  of  my  mother.”  To  such  I 

may  answer,  that  I  would  have  begged  her  to 

sing  it,  in  her  artlessness,  in  the  presence  of 

Queen  Charlotte  of  virtuous  memory,  and  she 

would  have  loved  her  for  it,  as  we  did,  had  her 

majesty  known  but  half  her  virtues. 

How  often  has  she  sat  upon  my  bed,  when 

% 

her  white  hair  proclaimed  her  many  winters  past 
that  term  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel”  has  as¬ 
signed  to  man,  and  with  a  cheerful  spirit  that 
yielded  to  my  unreasonable  love  of  gossiping, 
told  me  new  tales*  of  Home;  and  after  the 


*  Tales  of  Home.”  These  were  tales  of  my 
great  grandfather’s  fire-side,  of  which  my  worthy 
mother  brought,  from  the  old  farm  house,  a  notable 
budget.  Among  others,  I  remember  some  delect¬ 
able  stories  of  Charity  Willan,  the  west  country 
witch,  and  of  old  crazy  Carraway,  the  honest  lawyer 
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clock  had  told  us  ’twas  the  “  witching  time  of 
night,”  with  the  affection  of  former  days,  tucked 
in  the  quilt  that  she  sat  upon,  drawn  the  curtain, 


of  Ockum  Rogus.  The  songs,  I  have  no  doubt, 
were  as  old  as  the  days  of  Chaucer  ;  and  as  for  the 
tunes,  particularly  of  Tom  Tozer  and  Hoist !  hoist  ! 
they  had  been  at  least  Anglo-Saxon,  and  tacked  to 
those  modern  ballads  of  the  days  of  our  Richard  the 
Second.  And  here  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
the  latter  is  a  song  sung  over  the  hirchen  Jaggot, 
within  my  memory,  in  Devon,  which  corresponds 
with  an  ancient  custom  of  hunting  the  wren  in  some 
of  the  French  provinces,  as  related  in  the  popular 
antiquities  of  that  worthy  old  friend  of  uncle  Zacha¬ 
ry’s,  Mister  Brand,  but  which  song  was  not  known 
to  that  industrious  antiquary. 

The  subject  was  the  finding  a  wren,  which,  like 
the  French  custom,  seems  to  have  been  once  ab¬ 
surdly  suspended  from  a  heavy  pole,  and  carried  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  posse  of  stout  clowns  in  the 
Christmas  week,  as  a  mighty  burthen,  accompanied 
by  the  shouting  villagers,  which  ended  at  night  in 
the  song.  They  pretended  to  hoist  the  monstrous 
bird  into  a  waggon,  hence,  — 

Fve  shot  a  wren,  says  Robbin  to  Bobbin. 

But  the  true  pronunciation,  to  be  critical,  is  Rabhifi. 
Then  the  labour  begins. 
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and  taking  her  chamber  light,  has  said  “  Child, 
child,  ’tis  time  for  all  sober  people  to  go  to  sleep.” 
—  Why  has  our  holy  church  prohibited  obits  for 
the  dead  ? 


I’ll  take  a  leg,  says  Rabbin  to  Bobbin. 

Next,  I’ll  take  the  head.  I’ll  take  a  wing,  —  and  so 
on,  always  chorusing,  with  affected  labour  and  ex¬ 
ertion,  Hoist !  hoist !  to  measured  time,  like  the 
Yeo-heave-ho  of  the  sailors  at  the  capstan. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  repay  some  enthu¬ 
siast,  in  the  pursuit  of  ancient  melodies,  to  make  an 
occasional  summer  ramble  among  the  farms,  in  se¬ 
questered  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attend  to  the 
ballads  sung  at  the  harvest-homes,  as  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  airs  have  been 
preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  as  sung 
at  these  rural  festivals,  —  now,  alas  !  fast  sinking 
away,  like  all  those  other  customs  which  constituted 
the  great  charm  of  a  country  life. 
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CHAPTER  Vr. 

A  PEEP  AT  THE  OLD  METROPOLITANS. 

The  first  pencil,  or  rather  crayon^  that  I  pos¬ 
sessed,  was  given  to  me  by  that  right  worthy 
cronie  of  my  uncle  Zachary,  William  Hogarth. 
It  was  one  of  those  which  may  be  still  remem¬ 
bered  by  “  men  of  my  standing  one  end  was 
of  common  commercial  black-lead,  the  other 
red-chalk,  ready  pointed,  and  mclosed  in  a  case 
of  reed.  I  had  made  a  drawing  of  a  humorous 
scene,  which  had  been  described  by  Ned  the 
Barber,  of  a  lamp-lighter’s*  funeral,  with  pen 
and  ink.  The  great  limner^  for  so  he  was  called. 


*  It  was  the  custom,  when  a Javorite  lamplighter 
died,  for  his  fraternity  to  attend  the  funeral,  which 
'  was  at  night.  Almost  all  the  lamp-lighters  in  town 
walked  at  this  mournful  procession,  dressed  in  white 
jackets  and  cocked  hats,  bearing  their  flaming 
torches.  His  son,  about  ten  years  old,  in  the  same 
garb,  already  drunk,  acting  as  chief  mourner. 
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was  pleased  with  some  of  the  characters  in  this 
juvenile  attempt^  and  presented  me  with  a  dozen 
of  these  crayons. 

Hogarth  was  very  kind  and  condescending  to 
young  folks,  and  one  of  those  who,  unlike  too 
many  wags,  would  hear^  as  well  as  perpetrate,  a 
joke.  My  father,  among  others,  had  an  appren¬ 
tice,  who,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  mifortu- 
7iatelij  looked  more  wicked  than  he  was ;  though 
it  was  held  among  the  sages  in  my  time,  as  a 
“  good  sign  to  be  better  than  a-body  seemed,^^ 
Kit  Sugars  was  his  name ;  his  father  worked  in 
the  shop  too,  and  he  had  the  physiognomy  of  an 
old  sinner,  though  a  decent  man  enough.  Kit 
had  a  hanging  look,  that’s  certain,  and  no  stran¬ 
ger  would  venture  to  give  change  when  he  was 
,sent  out,  even  though  the  guinea  was  Tower 
weight.  Hogarth,  who  had  sketched  many  a 
comical  countenance  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
plastered  wall,  took  one  of  my  crayons,  and  drew 
with  black  and  red  poor  Kit’s  phiz.  It  was  too 
like,  and  required  not  the  title  Filch,  which 
the  painter  wrote  beneath. 

It  was  common,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago, 
to  designate  both  male  and  female  by  the  titles 
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of  the  characters  of  the  Beggars’  Opera*,  and 
much  offence  has  been  given  to  the  pretty  maid- 


*  The  Beggars’  Opera,  now  nearly  one  hundred 
years  since  its  first  performance,  was  the  subject  of 
much  bitterness  and  party  feeling.  Attempts  had 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  introduce  musical 
dramas,  upon  the  Italian  model,  on  the  English 
stage  ;  but  the  scheme  was  not  successfully  brought 
to  bear,  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
The  novelty,  patronized  by  the  royal  family,  and 
the  people  of  fashion,  superseded  the  regular  dra¬ 
ma  ;  and  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  with  other  wor¬ 
thies,  were  forgotten,  until  the  rage  for  music  be¬ 
gan  to  subside  in  a  violent  schism  among  the  patrons 
and  the  performers,  when  the  contending  parties, 
tired  of  the  war,  and  the  perfidious  lords  and  ladies 
withdrawing  their  alliance,  the  Beggars’  Opera  burst 
forth,  and  the  Italian  Opera  was  fairly,  or  as  many 
thought,  unfairly,  hunted  down. 

Bononcini,  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  was 
ungraciously  pitted  against  the  great  German,  Han¬ 
del.  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina,  two  rival  syrens,  set 
the  fashionables  at  war.  Lady  Pembroke  headed 
one  party,  the  Countess  of  Burlington  the  other. 
The  wits  enjoyed  the  sport,  and  sided  with  none. 
Hence  Swift’s  epigram  — 

‘‘  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
’Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedl e-dee.” 
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ens  who  trundled  their  mops  at  the  street-doors 
early  in  the  morning,  by  the  butchers,  fishmon- 


Our  worthy  Anglo-German,  like  many  another 
mighty  genius,  neglected  and  ill-used  by  the  con¬ 
temporary  great,  though  now  exalted  to  the  skies, 
nobly  bore  up  against  the  injustice  of  his  opponents, 
until  he  spent  the  last  shilling  of  his  well-earned 
funds,  and  became  mentally  deranged ! 

That  the  fashionable  world  should  neglect  those 
foreigners  whom  they  had  capriciously  raised  above 
their  sphere,  when  their  talents  had  ceased  to 
charm,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprize.  Those  who 
echoed  the  fashionable  impiety  of  “  one  God,  one 
Farinelli^'  were  soon  satiated  by  the  indulgence  of 
their  foolish  refinement.  Like  enough  !  for  those 
who  live  but  to  be  amused,  must,  as  spoiled  chil¬ 
dren  all  their  lives,  be  ever  restless  for  new  toys. 
Satiated  with  the  indulgence  of  Italian  music,  the 
Beggars’  Opera,  contrary  to  all  sober  calculation, 
became  the  rage,  and  it  had  a  run  of  sixty-three 
nights  ;  when  Senesino,  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  and  poor 
Bononcini,  who  had  been  all  but  deified,  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  the  British  shores,  without  a  fashion¬ 
able  tear  of  all  their  idolaters  to  augment  the 
waves,  or  a  sigh  to  fill  the  sails  to  waft  them 
hence. 

This  was  an  age  of  party.  Patriotism  took  arms 
against  these  Italian  interlopers.  The  wits  were  in 
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gers,  and  others,  young  men,  who  were  return¬ 
ing  from  Leadenhall,  Stocksmarket,  Billingsgate, 


the  field,  and  cried  aloud  — no  quarter  !  Thus  op^ 
posed,  the  most  elegant,  the  most  scientific,  and 
best  appointed  musical  drama,  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  with  the  greatest  composer  at  its  head, 
was  destroyed  by  caprice,  by  faction,  by  folly,  and 
that  irresistible  ally,  the  potent  tyrant  wit. 

Happily  we  live  in  better  days,  when  men, 
illustrious  in  one  art,  make  not  war  upon  another 
art,  which  they  may  happen  neither  to  admire  nor 
understand. 

The  foreigner  of  genius  may  now  draw  a  crowded 
theatre  with  his  harmonious  strains,  respected  by 
the  great,  protected  and  admired  by  illustrious  pa¬ 
trons,  who,  the  next  nighty  fill  the  seats  to  applaud 
the  British  actor,  through  their  wondrous  Shak- 
speare ! 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  poets, 
painters,  and  others,  men  of  mind,  are  not  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  charms  of  music.  Who,  had  we  not  too 
certain  evidence  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  that 
Addison  and  Steele,  that  Swift  and  Pope,  abused 
the  professors,  and  contemned  the  art  ? 

Addison,  who  could  write  so  elegantly  on  taste, 
ridiculed  Italian  music,  that,  too,  of  the  finest  school 
that  had  yet  charmed  the  ear.  ‘‘  Music,”  says  this 
admired  writer,  ‘‘  ought  only  to  be  coupled  with 
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and  the  like  bustling  scenes  of  early  resort :  and 
many  a  drizzling  shower”  has  been  trundled 


nonsense.”  Mr.  Tickell,  obsequious  to  this  asser¬ 
tion,  writes  in  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  that  poetical 
compositions  for  music  are  innocent  of  thought.” 
What  are  we  to  think  then  of  Alexander’s  Feast,  by 
Dryden,  or  Milton’s  Comus  ? 

Swift,  in  his  diary,  (he  then  being  at  Windsor,) 
writes,  We  have  a  music  meeting  in  our  town  to¬ 
night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it ;  and  there 
was  Margarita  and  her  sister,  and  another  drab,  and 
a  parcel  Qi fiddlers.  I  was  weary,  and  would  not  go 
to  the  meeting,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  because  I 
hear  it  was  a  Great  AssemblyT 

The  Dean  frequently  mentions  the  music  meet¬ 
ings  this  summer  and  autumn,  (Anno  1711?)  but  al¬ 
ways  with  contempt.  As  an  instance,  “  In  half  an 
hour  I  was  tired  of  their  fine  stuff.” 

In  allusion  to  which,  observes  a  celebrated  mu¬ 
sician,  And  the  fiddlers,  in  revenge,  probably, 
would  have  returned  the  compliment  while  the 
Dean  was  preaching,  and  have  quitted  the  church 
with  a  similar  speech,  ‘  In  half  an  hour  I  uoas  tired' 
Puns  and  politics  chiefly  delighted  the  Dean,  and 
puns  and  porter  perhaps  the  other ;  both  alike  de¬ 
spising  what  they  neither  felt  nor  understood.” 

The  Dean’s  reflections  upon  this  art  are  not  so 
remarkable  ;  he  was  an  accredited  cynic.  But  that 
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on  the  crisped  curls  of  a  grave  drysalter’s,  or  an 
apothecary’s  wig,  intended  for  some  stiucy  and 


the  accomplished  Addison,  who  had  been  in  Italy, 
and  who  affected  a  critical  taste,  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  compositions  of  Clayton  to  those  of  Han¬ 
del,  after  having  employed  that  indifferent  musician 
to  compose  for  his  opera  of  Kosamond^  which  he 
thought  equal  to  the  music  of'Rinaldo,  Handel’s 
first  opera,  is  passing  strange.  Thus  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  art,  the  elegant  Spectator  with 

a  sneer,  that  Rossi,  the  poet,  calls  Mynheer 
Handel,  the  Orpheus  of  our  age.” 

Pope  too,  still  more  unaccountably,  had  no  soul 
for  music.  He,  whose  numbers  are  all  sweetness 
and  harmony.  Do  you  really  admire  the  playing 
of  Handel  ?”  said  this  wondrous  poet  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Arbuthnot.  ‘‘  I  do,”  said  the  enlightened  phy¬ 
sician.  They  had  frequently  heard  the  inspired 
German  play  his  own  compositions  on  the  organ 
and  harpsichord  at  Lord  Burlington’s.  ‘‘  Do  de¬ 
scribe  their  excellence,  as  how  it  strikes  you,”  said 
Mr.  Pope.  ‘‘  Why,”  said  the  Doctor,  endea¬ 
vour  to  conceive  all  that  is  great,  all  that  is  sub¬ 
lime  in  art,  and  it  is  then  far  beyond  what  you  can 
conceive.” 

The  Doctor  was  a  dilettante  in  the  art,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  composed  sacred  pieces.  One  anthem. 
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more  active  wight,  by  the  mop  of  a  Polly  Pea^ 
chum  or  a  Lucy  Lockit. 


by  him,  “  As  pants  the  Hart,”  is  to  be  found  in 
the  collection  at  the  chapel  royal. 

These  facts  of  distinguished  poets,  to  whom  we 
may  add  the  great  Samuel  Johnson,  and  others  of 
high  fame,  being  so  insensible  to  this  soul-touching 
science,  is  to  be  numbered  among  certain  myste¬ 
ries  inscrutable  in  the  contexture  of  some  men’s 
minds.  How  strange  !  should  we  discover,  that  a 
great  sculptor  was  blind  to  the  magical  beauties  of 
painting,  or  the  painter  indifferent  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  sculptor’s  art!  Yet,  surely  the  affinity  of 
form  to  colour,  one  might  venture  to  suppose, 
cannot  be  more  congenial  than  the  fitting  amenity 
of  music  to  the  refined  sentiment  of  poetry. 

The  Beggars’  Opera  formed  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  art ;  for,  with  it  originated  a 
love  for  native  music :  hence  the  English  musical 
drama  has  been  cultivated  with  varied  success  from 
that  period  to  the  present  day.  Proving,  too,  that 
the  national  predilection  for  foreigners  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  native  talent,  was  a  groundless  charge 
against  the  admirers  of  music.  Hence,  the  fortu¬ 
itous  circumstance  of  the  poet  Gay  having  written 
his  witty  songs  to  suit  the  airs  of  simple  ancient 
ballads,  first  brought  the  public  to  feel  the  superior 
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But  to  return  to  Kit :  —  I  have  observed  be¬ 
fore,  that  Hogarth  sometimes  met  his  match. 


excellence  of  British  melody ;  since  which,  scarce¬ 
ly  a  scrap  of  native  secular  music  has  escaped  the 
researches  of  our  lyric  composers. 

It  is  not  now  certainly  known  to  whom  to  ascribe 
the  merit  of  the  selection  of  these  early  specimens 
of  sweet  melodies :  but  a^s  Dr.  Pepusch  composed 
the  overture  to  this  English  opera,  and  filled  up 
the  harmonies  to.  the  airs,  it  is  likely  that  he  had 
a  principal  hand  in  chusing  them.  He  was  an 
acknowledged  man  of  science,  and  the  adaptation 
may  reasonably  be  awarded  to  his  fame. 

If  the  tide  of  fashion  had  borne  all  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  the  returning  stream  brought  all  back  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  where  this  burlesque  musical 
drama  was  played  sixty-three  nights  in  succession  ! 
Such  are  the  vicissitudes  attending  affairs  of  taste. 
Subsequently,  when  Rich  the  manager  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  then  newly 
erected,  it  was  attended  with  the  same  extraordi¬ 
nary  success.  It  was  performed  thirty  or  forty 
times  at  many  of  the  provincial  theatres  :  at  Bath 
and  Bristol  it  had  a  run  of  fifty  nights. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  those,  who  had 
turned  up  their  eyes  at  the  immoralities  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  had  the  famrite  airs  of  the  Beggars’  Opera 
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The  apprentice  Kit  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  be¬ 
ing  diligent,  was  independent,  —  he  cared  for 


printed  on  their  fans.  They  were  moreover  printed 
on  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  were  stuck  on  skreens 
as  furniture  for  the  apartments  in  every  genteel 
house.  And  that  the  accomplishments  of  Miss  Polly 
Peachum  and  Miss  Lucy  Lockit  might  not  remain 
unknown  to  the  little  masters  and  misses  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  this  moral  drama  was  played  to  an  audience 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Tlieatre  by  children,  and  a  smart 
pair  of  fetters  were  fitted  to  the  little  legs  of  a 
mannikin  Captain  Macheath. 

What  a  burlesque  upon  the  age !  Those  who 
were  shocked  at  the  fashionable  eflfrontery  of  Lady 
Pembroke  and  Lady  Burlington,  in  defiance  of 
public  opinion,  heading  the  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina 
factions,  yet  sat  and  applauded  an  infant  highway¬ 
man,  saluting  his  baby  seraglio,  misses  of  ten  years 
old  and  under,  assuming  the  manners  of  Diana 
Trapes,  Mrs.  Coaxer,  Dolly  Trull,  Mrs.  Vixen, 
Betty  Doxy,  Jenny  Diver,  Mrs.  Slammerkin,  Suky 
Tawdry,  and  Moll  Brazen.  But  as  the  moralizing 
old  weaver  shrewdly  said  upon  the  subject,  “  O  ! 
mine  star,  vot  a  comical  times  it  is  in  England ! 
Evare  bodie  strain  at  se  nat,  and  swallow  se 
camels !” 

At  this  juvenile  exhibition,  the  manager  sent  a 
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nobody.  He  was  nettled  at  the  laugh  excited 
by  the  caricature ;  so,  seizing  a  bit  of  chalk,  he 


book  of  the  songs  across  the  stage  by  2i  flying  cupid 
to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  seated  in  the 
stage  box. 

It  might  possibly  amuse  the  lovers  of  old  chit¬ 
chat  to  see  who  were  the  original  Dramatis  Personae 
of  this  memorable  opera  ;  and  as  some  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  will  be  mentioned  in  certain  chapters  here¬ 
after,  and  the  quarto  edition  of  1729  being  open 
before  me,  I  here  insert  the  article. 


Men. 


Peachum . 

Lockit . 

Macheath . 

Filch . 

Jemmy  Twitcher . 
Crooli-jinger  d  Jack 

Wat  Dreary . 

Robin  of  Bagshot.  . 
Nimming  Ned  .... 
Harry  Paddington . 
Mat  of  the  Mint  .  . 

Ben  Budge . ^ 

Beggar . 

Player . .  . 


Macheath’s 

Gang. 


Mr.  Hippesley. 
Mr.  Hail. 

Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Clark, 

'Mr.  H.  Bullock. 
Mr.  Houghton. 
Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Lacy. 

'  Mr.  Pit. 

Mr.  Eaton. 

Mr.  Spiller. 
^Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Milward, 


Constables,  Drawer,  Turnkey,  &c. 
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sketched,  on  the  inside  of  a  cup-board  door, 
Hogarth  and  his  dog  Trump ;  and  inspired 


Women. 


Mrs.  Peachum . 

Polly  Peachum . 

Lucy  Lockit . 

Diana  Trapes . ' 

Mrs.  Coaxer . 

Dolly  Trull . 

Mrs.  Vixen . 

Betty  Doxy . !> 

Jenny  Diver . 

Mrs.  Slammerkin .  . 
Suky  Tawdry  .... 
Molly  Brazen  .  .  .  .^ 


Women  of 
the  Town. 


Mrs.  Martin. 

’  Miss  Fenton. 
Mrs.  Egleton. 
"  Mrs.  Martin. 
Mrs.  Holiday. 
Mrs.  Lacy. 
Mrs.  Rice. 

<  Mrs.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Clarke. 
Mrs.  Morgan. 
Mrs.  Palin. 
^Mrs.  Sallee. 


Of  these  actors,  who  entertained  our  forefathers, 
Hippesley  was  famed  for  his  admirable  imitations 
of  character,  particularly  the  Drunken  Man,  which 
I  have  heard  my  great  uncle  Zachary  say  was  in¬ 
imitable.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  humour, 
and  delighted  his  jovial  convives  by  his  low  plea¬ 
santry.  He  is  said  to  have  pleased  every  body  but 
the  actors.  He  had  great  fame  for  his  personifi¬ 
cation  of  Avarice,  and  amorous  dotage.  Walker 
wrote  a  comedy,  The  Wit  of  a  Woman* 

Jack  Hall  is  commemorated  by  Hogarth’s  cu- 
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by  the  satiric  spirit  of  retaliation,  wrote  under¬ 
neath,  “  The  two  Pugs.’’  There  it  remained.  Kit 


rious  dramatic  caricature  of  Booth,  Wilkes,  and 
Cibber,  {the  triumvirate  managers  of  Drury  Lane,) 
contriving  a  Pantomime,  The  success  of  Rich  at 
the  new  theatre,  who  was  the  best  Harlequin,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Lun,  forcing  Old  Drury  to 
attempt  the  same  burlesque  entertainments.  In 
this  humorous  print,  he  describes  the  parties  on  the 
stage ;  the  scene  Netvgate :  the  managers  sitting  at 
a  table  with  Punch,  Harlequin,  and  Jack  Hall,  as  a 
chimney-sweep,  represented  by  puppets.  The  piece 
to  be  entitled.  Dr.  Faustus,  or  Harlequin  Shepherd. 
To  which  will  be  added,  Scaramouche  Jack  Hall  the 
chimney-sweeper’s  escape  from  Newgate,  through 
the  privy,  with  the  comical  humours  of  Ben  Jonson’s 
Ghost.  Cibber,  however,  honestly  condemned 
these  spectaclesy  and  called  them  the  gin-shops  of 
the  stage,  which  intoxicates  its  auditors,  and  dis¬ 
honours  their  understandings, 

Tom  Walker,  the  original  Macheath,  was  the 
famous  Massaniello,  the  fisherman  of  Naples,  in 
Tom  D’Urfey’s  Farce,  performed  at  the  Theatre, 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Poor  Walker  was  a  great 
humourist,  a  member  of  many  convivial  clubs,  who 
shortened  his  life  by  hard  drinking,  and  died  in 
1744,  aged  46. 

Jemmy  Twitcher  Bullock,  the  son  of  Christopher 
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had  too  much  good  temper  to  affront  his  master 
by  a  sudden  warfare  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Ho- 


Bullock,  the  famous  comedian,  was  an  author,  as 
well  as  actor ;  “  but  inferior  to  his  father  in  one 
profession,  and  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  other.” 
Charles  Dibdin,  of  worthy  memory,  wittily  said  of 
some  of  his  pieces,  The  SLIP  merits  its  name,  for 
it  is  no  other  than  a  mere  scion  from  Middleton’s 
Mad  World  my  Masters :  and  his  Adventures  of 
Half  an  Hour  was  scarcely  endured  by  the  audi¬ 
ence  half  that  time.”  Bullock  undertook  in  his 
Perjuror,  to  lash  the  times.  But,  says  the  wit,  he 

acted  Hercules  with  a  switch  in  his  hand.” 

Lacy  had  been  an  unsuccessful  manufacturer  at 
Norwich.  He  came  to  London,  turned  actor,  in 
Bich’s  company,  but  being  a  very  indifferent  per¬ 
former,  became  assistant  to  that  successful  manager, 
and  afterwards  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Garrick. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  during  the  famed 
three  days  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee,  the  second  and 
part  of  the  third  day  it  “  rained  in  torrents.”  It 
was  proposed,  that  all  the  characters  performed  in 
Shakspeare’s  plays,  were  to  form  a  procession,  in 
their  stage  costume,  which  would  have  produced  a 
novel  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  wardrobe 
of  Old  Drury,  had  previously  been  removed  to 
Stratford.  When  Garrick,  being  loth  to  disap- 
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garth.  And  what  looker-on  volunteers  to  “  put 
the  bell  upon  the  cat’s  neck  ?” 


point  the  expecting  multitude,  would  have  risked 
all  between  the  showers,  but  his  close-fisted  coad¬ 
jutor,  said  Foote,  swore  roundly  that  if  they  walked, 
they  should  not  make  a  figure  in  his  clothes.  “  I’ll 

be  d - d  if  these  gentry  shall  strut  about  in  robes 

and  feathers  at  my  expence.” 

Mr.  Lacy,  however,  who  was  a  respectable  man, 
before  be  became  patentee  of  Drury  Lane,  read 
lectures  at  the  great  room,  York  Buildings,  long 
celebrated  for  its  concerts  and  other  fashionable 
entertainments.  He  was  moreover  the  proprietor 
and  builder  of  Ranelagh,  so  many  years  the  resort 
of  those  who  had  a  taste  for  rational  pleasure,  and 
elegant  delight.  ' 

Jemmy  Spiller,  the  best  old  man  upon  the  stage, 
an  actor  of  incomparable  humour,  remarkable  for 
original  wit,  was  a  choice  spirit  at  all  the  taverns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  theatres,  and  the  life  of  the 
club  at  the  Spider’s  Head  in  Clare  Market,  so  called 
in  compliment  to  the  gay  comedian.  Hogarth’s 
etching  of  his  benefit  ticket,  which  fully  developed 
the  careless  character  of  the  man,  is  one  of  that 
great  artist’s  most  spirited  works.  It  was  done  con 
amore,  and  presented  to  the  distressed  comedian, 
at  the  moment  of  need. 

Tom  Walker,  too,  it  should  be  observed,  ex- 
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This  was  too  biting  a  satire  long  to  remain 
dormant.  Scott,  another  cronie  of  my  uncle 


perienced  a  similar  mark  of  friendly  assistance  from 
Hogarth,  who  designed  and  etched  a  benefit  ticket, 
for  his  night  of  the  Beggars’  Opera.  Both  of  these 
very  scarce  scraps  of  our  artist’s  hand,  are  copied 
in  the  works  of  the  late  Samuel  Ireland,  and  in 
Cook’s  edition  of  Hogarth’s  graphic  works. 

Chapman  was  much  and  justly  admired  in  parts 
of  absurd  impudence,  of  bold  impertinence,  and 
pert  foppery ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a  grimacier 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  judges  of  good  acting,  in 
characters  of  a  more  sober  cast.  Milwood  is 
mentioned  as  a  very  respectable  performer. 

Of  Miss  Fenton,  whom  the  weavers  called  Pretty 
Poll,  much  was  said  by  the  moralists,  prudes,  co¬ 
quettes,  wits,  poets,  dunces,  sonnetteers,  and  gar- 
retteers,  from  St.  James’s  to  Grub-Street.  The  town 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  talk  of  Miss  Anastatia 
Robinson,  a  singer  at  the  Opera  House,  an  amiable 
and  virtuous  young  lady,  by  the  way,  who  became 
the  Countess  of  Peterborough,  than  Miss  Fenton, 
is  transformed  into  a  duchess. 

The  fame  of  this  Opera,”  says  a  writer  on  the 
drama,  “  was  not  confined  to  its  author.  The 
actress  who  performed  Polly,  ’till  then  an  obscure 
and  not  very  respectable  character,  became  all  at 
once  the  favourite,  nay  the  toast  of  the  town.  Her 
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Zachary  and  my  father,  called  in  to  invite  them 
to  see  a  large  picture  which  he  had  just  corn- 


portrait  was  painted  and  engraved  and  sold  in  great 
numbers  ;  her  life  was  written,  eulogiums  in  prose 
and  verse  swarmed  in  newspapers  and  in  different 
periodical  publications.  Books  were  made,  com¬ 
posed  of  her  sayings  and  jests  ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
here  I  quote  SWIFT,  “  After  being  the  mother  of 
several  anti-nuptial  children,  she  obtained  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  duchess  by  marriage.” 

Among  others,  Hogarth  painted  her  portrait, 
which  is  engraved  in  an  oval  in  Cook’s  edition.  It 
is  inscribed  Miss  Fenton.  She  became  the  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Bolton. 

The  Beggars’  Opera  was  not  the  first  attempt  of 
the  wits  to  divert  the  town  from  the  Italian  Opera, 
or  rather  the  growing  taste  for  musical  pieces  on 
the  Italian  plan.  In  the  year  1708,  the  facetious 
Tom  D’Urfey  wrote  a  comic-opera,  entitled,  The 
Wonders  in  the  Sun,  or  the  Kingdom  q/’  the  Birds, 
It  is  likely  this  humorous  writer  was  urged  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  burlesque  piece,  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Kit-Cat,  as  it  was  dedicated  to  that  club. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  wits  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  body  having  assisted  their  old  favourite 
D’Urfey  in  writing  the  songs,  all  of  which  were  set, 
like  those  in  the  Beggars’  Opera,  to  the  tunes  of 
our  old  popular  ballads. 
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pleted  of  Old  London  Bridge^  with  the  over¬ 
hanging  tottering  houses,  which,  to  my  sorrow, 


Harry  Carey,  too,  of  gay  memory,  the  last  of  the 
D’Urfey  school,  long  after  the  appearance  of  Gay’s 
Opera,  burlesqued  one  of  Handel’s  sweetest  airs, 
Ben  spesso  in  vago  prato^'  by  applying  to  it  the 
words,  ‘‘  O  mp  pretty  Punchinello^  “  But  even  to 
this  balderdash,”  says  Dr. Burney,  “it  is  the  prettiest 
air  to  which  English  words  had  ever  been  applied.” 

Dr.  Arbuthnot,  although  a  staunch  supporter  of 
his  friend  Handel,  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of 
a  slap  en  passant  at  certain  insolent  Italians  who 
kept  the  fashionables  in  such  ridiculous  warfare.  He 
was  the  reputed  author,  at  least,  of  a  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled,  “  The  Devil  to  Pay  at  St.  James’s,  or  a  Full 
and  True  Account  of  a  most  Horrid  and  Bloody 
Battle  between  Madam  Faustina  and  Madam  Cuz- 
zoni.  Also  of  a  Hot  Skirmish  between  Signor 
Boschi  and  Signor  Palmerini,  Moreover  how 
Senesino  has  taken  snuff,  is  going*  to  leave  the 
Opera,  and  sing  Psalms  at  Henley’s  Oratory.” 

This  excellent  man,  and  celebrated  wit,  subse¬ 
quently  lashed  the  higher  classes  for  their  prodigal 
waste  upon  some  of  these  foreign  favorites,  and 
senseless  adulation  of  those  who  charmed  their 
effeminate  ears,  and  then  turning  their  backs  upon 
them,  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate. 

It  appears,  however,  that  most  of  these  foreigner^s 
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they  talked  of  pulling  down.  “  Wliat  have  we 
here  ?”  said  Scott,  looking  at  Kifs  head,  by 


spent  what  they  acquired,  with  great  liberality,  and 
were  grateful  to  the  English  nation  for  its  generous 
patronage :  and  further,  that  many  tales  of  arrogance 
and  insolence  ascribed  to  Senesino,  Farinelli,  and 
other  pampered  favorites,  originated  in  envy,  and 
were  totally  groundless.  It  is  surely  to  be  less  re¬ 
gretted,  that  extraordinary  talent  should  have  been 
over-paid,  and  over-courted,  than  that  merit  of  any 
kind,  which,  alas !  was  too  common  in  the  last  age, 
should  have  experienced  coldness  and  neglect. 

The  votaries  of  any  elegant  art  will  take  the 
liberty  of  appreciating  the  merit  of  its  favorite 
professors,  and  of  rewarding  them  accordingly. 
Hence,  Garrick  got  his  five  thousand  a  year,  whilst 
Wilson  pined,  without  a  commission.  Yet  we 
might  honestly  congratulate  the  delightful  actor 
on  his  success,  whilst  we  sympathised  with  the 
great,  but  cruelly  neglected  painter.  But,  come 
a  truly  enlightened  age !  and  genius  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  complain ! 

Finally,  of  this  Beggars’  Opera,  let  me  offer  the 
following  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Victor,  a  pleasing 
writer  on  the  drama,  and  contemporary  of  the  poet 
Gay. 

“  The  extraordinary  fate  that  attended  this  new 
species  of  Dramatic  Poetry  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
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Hogarth,  upon  the  wall,  turning  towards  the 
original,  and  then  again  to  the  portrait.  — 


The  author  was  a  man  of  an  acknowledged  genius, 
and  by  his  former  productions,  and  his  amiable 
character  in  private  life,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
all  the  distinguished  writers  of  the  age.  Most  of 
the  songs  in  the  Beggars'  Opera  are  complete  epi¬ 
grams.  —After  this,  will  it  be  credited,  that  the 
managers  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  pe¬ 
remptorily  rejected  this  Opera!  Nay,  it  was  cur¬ 
rently  reported,  that  the  happy  manager  who  per¬ 
formed  it,  gave  it  up  after  the  first  rehearsal,  and 
was  with  some  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  make 
the  trial ;  and  indeed,  on  the  first  night  of  perform¬ 
ance,  its  fate  was  doubtful  for  some  time. 

The  first  act  was  received  with  silent  attention  ; 
not  a  hand  moved  ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  rose, 
and  every  man  seemed  to  compare  notes  with  his 
neighbour,  and  the  general  opinion  was  in  its  favour. 

“  In  the  second  act,  they  broke  their  silence,  by 
marks  of  their  approbation,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
frighted  performers,  as  well  as  the  author;  and  the 
last  act  was  received  wdth  universal  applause.” 

A  favourite  dog  always  accompanied  Ho¬ 
garth.  It  was  named  Trump,  and  was  modelled  in 
terra-cotta,  as  well  as  its  master,  by  Roubilliac, 
Trump  is  represented  too  in  Hogarth’s  satirical 
print  of  Churchill  the  Bruiser.” 
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Why,  Kit !”  looking  significantly  in  his  face, 
do  you  mean  to  pocket  this  affront?”  Scott 
was  a  mischievous  wag. 

‘‘  I  have  had  my  revenge,  sir,”  said  my  fa- 


Samuel  Scott  was  an  ingenious  landscape  painter, 
contemporary  with  George  Lambert,  member  of  the 
Spiller’s  Head  Club,  a  cronie  of  Hogarth’s,  and  one 
of  the  water  party  to  Gravesend,  celebrated  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Gosling  in  Hudibrastic  verse,  May,  1732. 
An  account  of  which,  many  years  after,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  thin  quarto,  with  prints,  from  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  Hogarth  and  Scott.  The  originals  being 
then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wigstead,  a  house- 
painter,  and  no  mean  designer  of  burlesque  subjects 
and  caricatures. 

The  party  was  composed  of  Hogarth  ;  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  John  Thornhill,  son  of  Sir  James,  who 
painted  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  Mr. 
Forrest,  and  Samuel  Scott. 

Scott’s  very  interesting  picture  of  Old  London 
Bridge  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Gallery,  ^mong 
other  specimens  of  the  English  school,  in  the  spring 
of  1817,  together  with  the  works  of  Hogarth,  Wil¬ 
son,  Zoffany,  and  the  best  contemporary  painters. 

Perhaps  no  single  piece  affords  to  the  antiquary 
so  perfect  a  hit  of  the  former  state  of  London.  An 
account  of  some  remarkable  inhabitants  of  these 
ancient  houses,  will  appear  in  a  future  chapter, 
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ther’s  apprentice;  and  then  leaving  his  loom, 
and  begging  Mister  Scott  would  be  pleased  to 
walk  into  the  next  shop,  he  opened  the  cup¬ 
board,  and  exhibited  his  handy-work.  The 
youngster  had  acquired  some  notion  of  drawing 
from  father  Luke,  a  comical  old  Frenchman  on 
the  premises,  who  had  been  a  tapestry  weaver. 

Doth  any  direful  ill  portend, 

No  enemy  can  match  a  friend.” 

Scott  entered  at  once  into  the  wit  of  the  thing, 
and  vowed  the  satiric  painter  should  feel  the  re¬ 
tort.  “  Bravo,  Master  Christopher,^^  said  he; 
“  I  had  no  notion  of  your  being  so  clever  a  fel¬ 
low.  Deuce  take  me  if  —  Look  here,  you  old 
father  Luke,  didst  ever  see  any  thing  so  like? 
(reading  aloud)  ^  The  t^o  Pugs.^  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  the  very  spit  of  him,  hey,  father 
Luke  ?” 

Yaes,  saref  said  old  Luke,  shrugging,  and 
lengthening  his  long  visage ;  “  mastare  have 
some  pretty  chick  in  se  shope  —  se  varee  pretty 
chicken.  I  tell  him  se  saucee  dogs,  Mistare 
Kittee  Sugars.  By  gar,  Kittee,  ven  Mistare 
Hogarfe  shall  regarde  himself  se  pugges  also  vif 
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se  littel  dogge  Trump,  as  von  'pugges^  vy,  shall 
he  not  find  himself  ^z/g-natiouse,  and  kicke 
Mistare  Filche  all  se  way  down  stair  ?” 

“  The  devil  a  bit ;  Hogarth  is  too  fond  of 
genuine  humour  to  take  offence  at  this.  Give 
me  a  scrap  of  chalk,  Kit,”  said  Hogarth’s  friend. 
The  blushing  Christopher  obeyed,  proud  of  his 
success,  when  Scott  wrote  over  the  portraits  — 

Lex  talionis. 

Revenge  is  sweet.  Kit  Sugars  to  wit  1” 

The  next  day,  my  father,  great  uncle  Za¬ 
chary,  Hogarth,  and  Scott,  all  together  came 
stumping  up  to  the  old  workshops.  “  Well, 
Filch  !”  said  Hogarth.  Kit  Was  at  work  on  a 
piece  of  brocade  for  Pretty  Poll^^  as  she  was 

t' 

termed  by  the  wags  of  the  looms.  “  Well, 
Filch !” 

Kit  hung  his  head ;  bit  his  lips  to  prevent  a 
grin,  and  sent  the  shuttle  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right,  quicker  than  lightning,  whilst 


^  Duchess  of  Bolton. 
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his  feet  ran  over  the  treadles  with  monstrous  ' 
clatter,  but  not  loud  enough  to  deaden  the  stun¬ 
ning  laughter  that  soon  burst  from  the  other 
garret. 

Hogarth  had  “  seen  the  sight he  laughed 
loudest  of  the  group ;  when,  flying  back  again, 
he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Kit,  you  witty  dog,  I  love  you 
from  my  heart !”  and  going  to  the  wall,  he,  in 
spite  of  all  the  struggles  of  his  friends  to  spare 
it,  obliterated  his  own  caricature ;  then  turning 
to  him  whom  it  represented,  he  said,  “  Kit,  if 
you  rub  out  me  and  my  dog,  I’ll  break  your 
bones.”  And  there  they  remained  on  the  panel 
of  the  cup-board  until  the  old  premises  were 
clean  swept  away. 

Nothing  appeared  to  gratify  this  great  drama¬ 
tic  painter  more  than  to  be  told  some  genuine 
instance  of  the  moral  effects  of  his  prints.  He 
gave  my  father  a  set  of  his  “  Industrious  and 
Idle  Apprentice^''  in  narrow  black  frames,  in  the 
presence  of  the  youths  who  worked  on  the 
premises,  and  desired  they  might  hang  in  the 
pattern-room,  “as  a  pattern  to  you  all,  my 
young  shop-mates,  particularly  you  — Filch, he 
was  going  to  say  ;  —  but  holding  out  his  hand, 
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and  taking  Kit’s  with  good-natured  condescen¬ 
sion,  substituted,  particularly  you,  brother 
brushy  whom  I  will  call  Filch  no  more.”  The 
tool  box  was  brought,  and  he  drove  the  nails  in 
the  wainscot,  and  hung  them  himself ;  and  such, 
I  verily  believe,  were  the  beneficial  effects  of  that 
pictorial  and  affecting  series  of  prints,  that  many 
a  youth  of  the  shop  turned  out  a  good  man  from 
the  contemplation  of  these  well-directed  efforts 
of  the  painter’s  fruitful  genius. 

Ah,  mon  Dieu,  mine  good  madame  mistress,’^ 
said  old  father  Luke  to  my  mother,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  clasping  his  hands  and  raising  his  eyes. 
“  Vat  a  holy  work  it  is,  to  paint  se  morale  to  draw 
se  taughtless  youth  from  se  tentations  of  se  devil. 
It  is  goodes  for  se  man  of  genius  to  make  se 
offering  sometime  like  dis,  to  se  great  Giver  of 
all  se  wisdom.” 

“Ah  madame  mistress,”  (shaking  his  venerable 
head)  “  had  mine  poor  child  seen  but  sis  tra¬ 
gedy  of  vice  and  se  reward  of  virtue,  he  might 
be  here — a  blessing  to  mine  grey  hair.  O  ! 
madame  mistress,  if  I  have  vat  I  have  not,  se 
grand  fortune,  I  will  have  se  print  of  mistare 
Hogarf  (iopie,  and  distrebe  to  evry  manufactory 
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in  se  dominion  of  his  majesty  King  George. 
Yes,  madame  mistress,  for  since  se  language  of 
se  picture — se  painting  is  universal,  I  vill  more¬ 
over  have  se  print  distrebe  in  all  se  foraign 
part.  It  shall  be  an  exemplar  of  se  morale 
pour  se  advantage  of  all  se  youth  in  every  parts 
of  se  civilize  world. 

Poor  father  JLuke^^  as  he  was  called  before 


*  Kit  Sugars  had  a  very  good  notion  of  draw¬ 
ing,  the  first  rudiments  of  which  he  received  from 
old  Luke,  who  had  formerly  been  a  tapestry 
weaver,  and  worked  when  a  youth  with  his  father 
at  the  celebrated  Gobelins,  established  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  superintended  by  the  famous 
Charles  le  Brun,  of  whom  he  used  to  relate  to  my 
great-uncle  some  comical  traits  of  that  renowned 
painter,  and  truly  benevolent  master  and  patron  of 
the  manufactory. 

Old  father  Luke,  an  universal  genius,  flew  from 
one  pursuit  to  another,  and  never  saved  money, 
though  he  might  have  been  a  master,  and  lived  by 
the  labour  of  others,  like  many  a  wealthy  weaver 
without  a  tythe  of  his  wit. 

He  was  no  mean  scene-painter,  and  sometimes 
assisted  his  old  friend  De  Veto,  at  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields.  He  lent  a  helping  hand  to  Powel,  in  form¬ 
ing  the  mechanism  of  his  celebrated  puppets,  of 
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1  was  born,  being  of  the  Romish  church,  spoke 
from  his  heart.  He  had  a  grandson,  an 
orphan,  whom  he  loved  with  parental  pride.  I 
have  heard  he  was  the  comeliest  young  man  in 
the  parish.  But  he  took  to  evil  courses,  and 
was  smuggled  on  board  a  ship,  through  the  be¬ 
nevolent  exertions  of  my  great-uncle,  aided  by 
that  good  man.  Dr.  Mead,  as  a  soldier  for  the 


whom  the  Spectator  often  speaks.  Played  the 
hautboy  at  John  Britton’s,  the  musical  small-coal 
man,  and  helped  with  his  feeble  hands,  when  nearly 
a  century  old,  to  fabricate  that  curious  piece  of 
machinery,  which  went  by  clock-work  as  it  was 
termed,  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  used  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  streets  of  London,  entitled  OLD 
WOMEN  GROUND  YOUNG.  This  rude  ex¬ 
hibition,  which  represented  automatons  variously 
employed ;  as,  a  butcher  felling  an  ox,  sawyers  at 
work,  women  washing,  ironing  and  other  domestic 
occupations ;  all  moving,  and  as  “  natural  as  the 
life,”  was  exhibited  by  an  old  paralytic  weaver  of 
Spital  Fields  ;  the  grand  feature  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  perpetual  string  of  old  women  in  Mother 
Shipton  hats,  going  up  a  ladder,  turning  topsy- 
turvey  into  a  mill,  which  was  so  contrived,  that 
they  appeared  to  come  out  at  the  bottom  —  ground 
young  again ! 

F  4 
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East  Indies,  which  saved  him  from  the  severest 
penalty  of  the  law.  “  Ah !  my  poor  boy,”  said 
father  Luke,  it  was  mistare  captain  Macheafe^ 
vot  make  se  ruin  of  you,  mine  unhappy  child  1” 

Nothing  could  persuade  this  venerable  wea¬ 
ver,  that  the  Beggars’  Opera  had  not  been  the 
cause  of  his  grandson’s  undoing.  Indeed,  I 
have  heard  that  the  master  weavers  complained 
loudly  of  the  immoral  effect  of  that  fascinating 
performance,  and  further,  that  my  great-uncle 
Zachary,  was  deputed  to  wait  on  his  old  friend 
Sir  John  Bosworth,  the  city  chamberlain,  to 
sound  him,  upon  the  subject  of  an  address  to 
the  king,  to  get  its  representation  prohibited  — 
which  uncle  Zac  prudently  declined. 

A  meeting  of  certain  journeymen  weavers 
too,  composed  of  sober,  religious  men,  was  held 
at  the  Old  King’s  Head,  to  take  the  matter  in 
consideration,  wherein  old  father  Luke  took  a 
leading  part. 

It  was  well  said  of  mine  compatriot  mastare 
Luke,”  said  Roubilliac,  one  evening  at  my  great- 
uncle  Zachary’s,  over  a  bowl  of  punch ;  “  poor 
old  Luke,  he  speak  varee  well,  mais  he  is  like 
mineself,  —  a  little  too  moche  of  se  peppare-box, 
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mistare  Hardcaslles.  I  vonce  know  his  family  in 
France,  he  is  all  varee  good  people.’^ 

Well !  what  did  he  say?”  said  mister  Henry 
Fielding. 

“  Say  !”  replied  Roubilliac,  “  Vat  did  he  say 
— I  will  give  you  twenty  guinea  if  you  shall  be  so 
kind  to  furnish  me  vif  the  memory  to  tell  you 
all  vat  he  say.  Mine  star !  dat  old  mastare  Luke : 
it  is  pitie  he  is  no  more  but  a  weavare,  pour  he 
is  se  great  genius;  he  is  alway  ready  vif  his  wit. 
Say  !  mistare  Harry  Fielding — I  will  tell  you 
what  he  say.  He  make  de  auditare  evry  one 
cry — and  aftare  he  make  him  all  cry — vy  den 
he  make  all  de  auditare  laugh  to  tickle  himself. 
He  touch  upon  se  fine  feeling,  to  all  the  fathare 
of  se  familee,  when  he  declaim  of  the  loss  of  his 
poore  boy — his  darling  childe, — a  profligate 
young  dog  vot  he  was.  Then  he  declaim  all  of 
the  loose,  all  se  smutty  song  in  se  Opera,  all 
the  way  vif  his  own  comment  more  tragi-comique 
vat  you  call,  mistare  Fielding,  than  Tom  Tumb  * 


*  Tom  Thumb,  the  admirable  mock  heroic  piece, 
by  Fielding. 
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himself.  O !  mine  star  and  gartare — all  vif  his 
comical  attempt  at  se  pronunciation  of  se  Englise, 
vat  se  devil  himself  cannot  alway  comprehend.’^ 
“  Comical  enough,  no  doubt,  saidField- 

ing,  blowing  the  fumes  from  his  tobacco-pipe ; 
“  how  happens  it,  friend  that  you  have  picked 
up  our  tongue  so  nicely,  hey?”  accompanying 
the  question  with  a  gentle  tread  on  the  toe  of 
Garrick.” 

“  That  has  often  surprised  me  too,”  said 
Gavey,  entering  into  the  humour  of  Fielding, 
and  looking  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

“  I  can-note  truly  ansare  your  compliment, 
mistare  Harry  Fieldings,  and  mistare  Davey 
Garrickes,”  replied  Roubilliac,  with  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  his  head,  and  a  smile  of  complacency ; 

indeed  I  can-note,  mais  I  pike  up  se  Fnglise, 
almost  as  quicke  as  se  coque  and  hen  pike  up 
se  barley,  one,  two,  sree  month  aftare  I  set  mine 
foot  in  sis  land  of  liberty.” 

“  Boo-boo  !  boo-boo  !”  exclaimed  Handel, 
‘‘  vy  mine  honest  friendt  Roupilhag,  led  me  open 
vide  your  eyes ;  led  me  but  on  your  sbegdagles : 
for  dem  vags,  misder  Harry  and  misder  Tavy, 
are  blaying  off  de  choages  upon  you.  —  Gome, 
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gome  —  dis  shall  never  tdo.  Gote  pless  you 
misder  Roupilliag,  I  gan  findt  oud  in  a  momend 
sbace  of  dime,  vot  you  are  a  Frenchman.” 

“  Boo-boo  !  boo-boo  !”  retorted  Roubilliac. 

Ha  -  ha  -  ha  !  Is  it  note  poo  -poo !  poo  -poo  / 
vat  you  mean,  mine  deare  friend,  mistare  Han¬ 
ded?” 

Berhaps  it  is,”  said  Handel,  with  good  hu¬ 
moured  candour;  berhaps  it  is;  for  us  Yarmans 
have  a  pad  gustom  of  using  the  P.  for  the  B. — 
pote  all  is  von  for  dat;  I  could  dell  vot  you  are 
a  Frenchman  py  your  bronunciation — py  your 
progen  English,  all  the  world  over — I  gan, 
you  may  gredit  me,  on  my  gonscience. — Pode  I 
ask  your  bardon  mine  friendt,  —  so  broceed  mid 
your  story  I  peg  of  you — and  tdo  nod  heed 
mine  inderrubtion.  I  only  said  a  vord,  to  but 
you  ubon  your  gardt  againsd  dem  two  rokeish 
vags,  box  take  em  !  who  are  just  now  laugh¬ 
ing  in  dare  sleeves  at  you  and  mineself  at  von 
and  the  same  dimes,  Rupy — aye,  as  sure  as 
mine  name  is  Chorge  Vrederick  Flandel  ! — 
Well  sir,  blease  to  broceed — Vot  tid  your 
gomical  old  veever  say  ubon  the  subject  of  the 
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Peggars  Obera  ?  I  am  eager  for  to  learn.  O  [ 
vot  a  hich-hocket  tdrama  it  vos  !” 

Why  mistare  Handels  it  is  twenty-five  year 
ago.  Mais  I  remember  he  say — -First,  it  is 
national  disgrace  for  the  great  poet  mistare  Gay 
to  go  to  Newgate*,  to  study  the  caractare  to 
bring  upon  the  stage.  To  make  a  rascale  of  a 
highwayman  a  pattern  of  the  hero  for  young 
men.  Secondly,  it  is  pitie  for  mistare  Dean 
Swifte  f  of  the  reformed  church,  all  to  clap  his 


*  Old  Micajah  Perry ^  one  of  the  aldermen,  pro¬ 
cured  admittance  to  this  prison  for  the  poet,  who 
had  his  pocket  picked  of  part  of  his  manuscript, 
but  recovered  it  again. 

“  You  poets  love  a  joke,  hey.  Mister  Gay?” 
said  the  facetious  alderman,  on  giving  the  papers  to 
him  the  next  day.  “  Now,  sir,  this,  I  take  it,  is  what 
you  wits  would  call  a  practical  joke,  hey.  Mister 
Gay  ?  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !” 

f  Pope  did  not  think  the  Beggars’  Opera  would 
succeed,  yet  he  was  in  the  boxes  the  first  night  to 
support  it.  Swift  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  yet 
defended  it  in  his  Intelligencer  against  the  ani¬ 
madversions  of  the  pious  Dr.  Herring,  who  preached 
against  it  at  the  neighbouring  chapel  in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
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hand  at  the  thief  and  the  strompete.  Thirdly, 
for  mistare  Popes  to  show  his  face  in  the  play¬ 
house,  where  the  devil  preside  alway,  —  when 
mistare  Popes  write  all  se  whiles  the  beautiful 
morale.  Mine  friend,  I  am  not  se  Briton — mais 
for  vat  shall  you  permit  all  your  son  and  all  your 
daughter  to  lose  his  virtue,  to  sing  all  day  the 
shameful  song  vat  come  from  se  wicked  mouse 
of  the  picks-pocket  and  se  harlot  ?” 

“  Well  said,  py  the  Lordt !  dat  masder  Luge 
is  an  honest  old  veever  !’’  exclaimed  Handel. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  shaver.  Pray,  misder 
Roupiliag,  is  it  drue  dat  the  masters  in  Spidal- 
Fields  did  forpid  their  abbrendices  the  going  to 
see  dis  apominaple  Newgate  Obera?” 

“  Yaes,  it  ise  true, — it  ise  the  factes, — ask 
mistare  Hardcastle,  he  shall  tell  you  the  same.” 
My  great-uncle  nodded  assent. 

‘‘  Andt  is  id  also  drue,  dat  the  journeymen, 
also  mid  the  brentices,  were  forpidden  to  sing 
the  songs  ?” 

“  Yaes,  it  is  also  se  same  factes,  mistare  Han¬ 
del.  Is  it  not,  mistare  Zacary  Hardcastles  ?” 
— Another  assenting  nod. 

‘‘  Then  I  will  wager  mine  life,”  said  Handel, 
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clapping  his  hands,  “  dat  evry  veever  man  andt 
poy,  by  goles,  all  at  once  tuned  their  melodious 
bibes,  and  vos  singing  in  obbosition,  morning, 
noon,  and  night.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  my  great  uncle;  “  you 
are  right,  sir ;  and  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
journeymen  on  that  occasion  too,  when,  laughable 
enough,  another  foreigner,  an  old  Swiss  weaver, 
played  off  the  English  patriot  ;  and  loudly  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  prohibition  was  au  contraire  to 
se  Bill  of  Right,  and  all  in  se  violations  of 
Magna  Charta !” 

‘‘  Ha !  ha !  ha !  haugh !  Vos  I  nod  right — hey, 
misder  Fielding  ?”  said  Handel,  ‘‘  I  del  you 
mine  cood  sir,  the  more  you  gommand  misder 
John  Pull  to  hold  his  tongue  ;  py  de  Lordt,  the 
more  wide  misder  Pull  vill  oben  his  moud.” 

‘‘  Yaes,  but  mine  deare  Handels,”  replied 
Roubilliac,  you  are  out — ^you  are  out.  Vy 
mine  friend  it  is  note  se  John  Bulls.  It  is  se 
'Frenchman  who  play  se  patriote  in  Spittal  Field  ; 
who  make  de  declamacion  all  for  se  liberte  of 
speech.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  you  are  out,  you 
are  out  for  vonce,  hey  mine  friend  !” 

«  Very  well  !  very  well  !  pe  it  so — have  it  all  • 
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your  own  way,  misder  Roupilliag.  Granted ;  and 
vot — vot  then!  Vy  it  broves  vot  I  alway  findt: 
go  wheresomdever  you  will,  by  the  Lordt  apove, 
a  Frenchman  shall  always  meddtle  in  vot  is  not 
his  concern!” 

“  Sur  mon  honeur  —  upon  my  varde,  I  am 
varee  moche  oblige  for  se  compliment,”  said 
Roubilliac,  rapping  his  box,  and  taking  a  co¬ 
pious  pinch  of  snuif ;  —  varee  moche  oblige  for 
your  politesse.” 

Gome,  gome,  I  mean  no  offence,  mine 
worthy  friendt,  Rupy,”  offering  his  hand.  “  If 
all  your  gountrymen  vare  only  apoud  half  as 
goot  a  soul  as  mine  honest  friendt  Roupy,  I 
wouldt  alder  my  node,  and  broclaim  de  French 
the  pesd  beople  in  the  universal  worldt.” 

“  Varee  pretty  apologee,  Mastare  George 
Handels,  pon  my  varde.  So  I  am  to  take  to 
mine-self  se  high  compliment  from  mine  illus¬ 
trious  friend,  at  all  my  country  expence.  Ha  1 
ha !  ha  !  well,  I  will  take  it,  from  you ;  mais, 
Mastare  Handels,  is  it  note  wiping  se  smut  all 
off  mine  face  vif  se  soot-bag  of  se  chimney- 
sweepare  ?  Ha  !  .ha  !  ha  !  mais  I  will  take  it 
all  in  se  good  partes.” 
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Ha  !  ha !  ha !  haugh  !  py  goels,  dat  is 
gapital,  a  mosd  gapital  taught.  Roupilliag,  I 
vil  alway  give  you  cretid  for  dat.  Where  te 
debil  tid  you  pigk  up  dat  widdy  retord  of  the 
gimmerny-sweeber  ?  Roupy,  you  are  the  most 
gomical  soul,  the  most  gendle  heardted  soul 
among  all  mine  worthy  gompeers.  No,  Roupy, 
I  will  nod  sbeak  no  more  ill  againsdt  your  beo- 
ple.  I  have  the  bleasure  to  call  among  mine 
friends  many  goot  Frenchmans.  God  forbid  I 
should  nod  !  Pote  you  must  bardon  my  breju- 
dice,  ven  I  dell  you,  I  regard  you  mor  den  all 
de  lomp.  O  !  bray  now,  dat  since  we  are  ubon 
the  subjecd,  too  dell  me,  vos  nod  dis  old  Fader 
Luge  the  gomical  vag  vot  wrote  the  song  apoud 
the  old  Duchess  of  Gweenspury,  and  Misder 
Alexanter  Bope  ?” 

“  Yaes  I  he  write  more  than  von ;  and  all  so 
comique,  it  shall  splite  your  fat  side  to  laugh  at 
it.  I  am  not  certain  if  I  can  sing  it.  Let  me 
thinke. — O  !  now  I  have  remembare  se  first  line. 
Hem  !  hum  !  hem  !  Is  dat  se  right  keys  ? 

Tell  me  vat  shall  be  done,  Mistare  Popes,  Mis- 
tare  Popes  ? 

O  !  vat  shall  be  done,  Mistare  Popes? 
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Dare  is  Madame  Faustina, 

Sure  se  diable  ise  in  her. 

Has  out-rivalle  Cuzzoni, 

Se  fashions  is  gone  by  — 

O  !  vat  shall  be  done  Mistare  Popes  ? 

Vat  dye  think  of  our  friend  Johnny  Gay 
Johnny  Gay  ? 

Vat  d’ye  think  of  our  friend  Johnny  Gay  ? 

He  has  wite  wifout  measure, 

Johnny  Gay  is  von  treasure  ; 

For  to  make  smutty  opera, 

Newgate  all  in  von  uproar, 

Se  town  shall  not  match  Johnny  Gay. 

But  then  there’s  sat  cynics,  the  Dean,  the  Dean 
Of  Saint  Patrike  ;  sat  cynics  se  Dean 
Will  condemn  vif  von  worde, 

Crying,  Pish  !  ’tis  absurd. 

Prisons,  pistols,  and  ropes. 

Are  se  diable,  said  Popes. 

Lady  Duchess,  se  thing  is  obscene. 

But  cannot  we  give  it  se  puff,  se  puff? 

My  ladie  say,  give  it  se  puff? 

Let  us  hire  all  se  boxes. 

By  our  friends  and  our  proxies. 

Thieves,  and  girls  of  se  town, 

Vife  sing-song  shall  go  down. 

Only  clap  and  encore  them  enough.” 

VOL.  I.  G 
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a  Very  well !  very  well,  Master  Luke  !  upon 
my  word  !”  said  Fielding ;  bravo  !  my  jolly 
old  friar,  quite  epigrammatic !  and — why.  Ruby, 
Ruby !  I  had  no  notion  of  your  vocal  powers 
— What  a  falcetto  !  Master  Handel  —  hey?” 

O,  mine  star!”  said  Roubilliac.  “  Sare, 
you  should  hear  Fardare  Lukes  sing  it  himself. 
He  make  al  se  funny  face,  all  se  sport  vif  my 
Lady  Duchess,  and  Mi  stare  Dean  Swiff,  and 
Mi  stare  Popes,  all  se  while  he  sing.  He  is  se 
mimicke  incomp arabe.”^^/^ 

“  Ah  1  veil  enough,  he  mighdt  make  spordt 
of  de  old  tdawdry  tduchess,”  said  Handel. 
«  It  VOS  nod  mouch  in  garacter  mid  a  lady 
of  her  rank  to  head  a  barty  to  gry  tdown  the 
obera  as  of  an  immoral  dendency,  look  you.  — 
Immoral  I  veil  I  Vot  shall  you  find  immoral  in 
de  boetry  of  MetastasioP  vot  of  immoral  in 
Tasso  P  Vot  introduced  the  recidadive  amid 
the  delight  of  fine  musig?  Vot,  I  ask,  shall 
you  findt  immoral  in  dat  ?  To  be  sure,  id  is  a 
new  moral  vot  mine  latdy  tduchess  exbose  her 
noble  phiz  for,  in  de  stage  box  dwelve  nighd  in 
sugsession :  a  very  fine  moral,  ubon  my  gon- 
science,  to  glap  her  dainty  hands  in  bublic  at  a 
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hansoms  young  fellow,  like  Misder  Jag  Valget\ 
the  dronken  tog,  blaying  Gapten  Magheath,  in 
his  iron  fedder,  dangle,  dangle,  on  his  chendelle 
legs,  mid  dat  fine  prazen  faced  young  ladty 
Miss  Tendon^  in  love  mid  a  ruffian  gut  throad. 
—  Von  blaying  de  rogue,  toder  blaying  de 

w - ^^e.  Miss  Bolly  Beachum.  Mine  Heaven  ! 

Is  it  nod  a  new  sort  of  morals  to  reward  her 
imbudence  mid  the  goronet  of  a  tduchess  ? 
Bretty  moral  for  tde  English  drama !  Pode,  it 
vill  do  very  well  in  dise  gomigal  age :  and 
dre  noo,  ’dwixt  you  andt  I,  mineself,  Misder 
Harry  Fieldting,  von  ladty  tduchess,  is  she  nod 
a  fid  andt  broper  gombanion  for  toder  ladty 
tduchess?  ha!  ha  I  ha  I” 

“  Why,  to  be  sure,”  said  Fielding,  “  I  must 
grant  you,  that  it  was  rather  a  bold  experiment 
for  my  lady  duchess  to  brazen  it  out  the  first 
night;  but  then  there  is  so  much  wit  in  the 
songs,  and  the  music  is  so  delectable  —  and  — ” 
“  Stob  !  stob !  hold  you  von  minute  of 
dime,  if  you  blease,  mine  friendt,  Misder 
Harry  !  Widt !  widt  1  I  shall  grant  you  dat. 
How  shall  Misder  John  Gay  wride  midout 
widt?  How  shall  Misder  Alexander  Bope 
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.  pode  his  ben  to  baber  midout  widt?  How 
shall  dat  Misder  Tean  Swifde  tib  his  ben  in  the 
ink-bot,  and  nod  fill  it  primb  full  of  widt  ?  and 
vot  of  all  dat  ?  If  Misder  Bobe  run  a  mug  (a 
muck)  mid  his  widt  against  all  gondemborary 
boets,  —  kill  and  slay,  and  voundt  and  tesdroy, 
all  his  gombeers  for  his  short  ?  If  Misder 
Swifdt,  forgetting  his  holy  galling,  make  you 
sigck  of  humanidy  mid  his  tirdty  widt.  Or,  if 
Misder  Gay  shall  condescendt  to  make  a  bros- 
tidude  of  his  own  vonce  chasde  muse,  to  pode 
widt  in  de  moudth  of  harlods  and  strombets, 
andt  thieves  and  rogues  ?  Vot  den — vot  den? 
Vy,  mine  friendt  Harry  Fieldting,  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  have  no  more  widt  to  answer  for,  in  the 
vorld  to  gome,  ven  it  is  so  apused,  than  de 
dullest  tog  in  de  Dunciadt,  or  the  ass  who 
prays  upon  the  wildt  heath.  No,  no  !  Heaven 
forbid  !  ven  I  am  gone,  for  some  moralist  to 
say,  Dat  Handel  vos  a  gread  musician,  if  you 
bleaze ;  pode  he  brostiduded  his  dalent  to  gor- 
rubt  young  men  andt  young  maidts,  all  the 
while,  mindt  you,  (putting  his  finger  on  his  nose,) 
all  the  while  ganting  andt  teglaiming  loudtly 
against  the  immoralidy  of  the  Idalian  Obera ! 
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'  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  so  moughe  for  your  moral  dri- 
umvirade  of  boots  —  Bope,  Swifde,  andt  Gay  ! 
Bresarve  me,  Heaven,  from  such  hypogrides  !” 

‘‘  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  feeling  rather  sore 
upon  the  subject,”  said  Fielding,  rather  malici¬ 
ously;  but,  upon  my  conscience.  Mister 
Handel,  with  deference,  I  do  not  see  the  mighty 
mischief  of  these  lively  songs  of  my  old  friend 
Johnny  Gay.” 

O!  your  most  homple  servand,  sir!”  re¬ 
plied  the  great  composer.  “  Den  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  for  your  want  of  daste.  Vot  I  shall  you 
be  gontent  to  hear  your  taughder  blay  ubon  her 
harbsichordt,  and  accombany  mid  her  innocend 
voice  such  paldertash  as 

‘‘  O,  bonder  veil,  pe  nod  severe  ; 

To  save  a  wretchedt  wive  ! 

For  on  the  robe  (rope)  dat  hangs  mine  tdear 
Tepends  boor  Holly’s  life.” 

“  Vot  a  breddy  tdeligade  association,  for  a 
virgin  mindt,  all  midin  the  walls  of  Newgade, 
her  lover  a  thief  in  jains,  at  the  momendt  of 
being  garted  off  to  Tyburn.” 

“  Well,  my  illustrious  composer,  but  you  will 
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allow  that,  to  be  pathetic  enough,  hey  said 
Fielding,  as  he  re-charged  his  tobacco  pipe. 

“  O  !  midout  doubt,  bathedig !  yes,  I  grant ; 
is  id  nod  ?  Now  for  a  sbecimen  of  a  lively  gast. 
I  subbose  you  gan  upholdt  no  objection  for  your 
vigin  child  for  to  sing  — 

Thus,  ven  a  coodt  houswive  sees  a  rad  (rat) 

In  her  drap  (trap)  in  the  morning  tageii, 

Mid  bleasure  her  heardt  goes  bit-a-bat, 

In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  pagen  (bacon). 

Den  she  drows  him  to  the  tog  or  gat, 

To  be  worried,  grush’d,  and  shagen.” 

Mark  you,  Misder  Harry  FieMtingj  dis  fine 
sdrain  is  from  the  sbotless  miss,  who  has  barted 
mid  the  finest  gem  in  the  crown  of  virtue.’’ 

Well,”  said  Fielding,  gravely  smoking  his 
pipe;  I  discover  no  mighty  mischief  lurking 
there.  My  girls  might  sing  it,  with  all  my 
heart.” 

“  Diavolo  !  gan  I  believe  mine  ears  ?  Vod  ! 
ledt  your  maidten  taughders  sing  such  drom- 
berry,  such  indeligade  drash.  Vy,  I  dell  you, 
Misder  Harry  Fielding,  if  I  had  a  son,  vot 
Heaven  has  not  granted,  to  be  the  staff  of  mme 
gray  hairs, ^if  I  had  a  son,  andt  your  taughders 
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vas  more  peaudiful  as  the  three  graces,  he 
shouldt  nod  go  to  the  sacredt  aldar  mid  von, 
for  his  wife,  for  all  the  gold  in  the  dreasury  of 
King  Chorge,  as  I  hobe  to  be  saved  !  And  so 
moche  for  brincible,  and  Mister  Harry  Fielding, 
andMisderBope,  and  Misder  other  fine  moralists, 
mid  mine  ladty  tduches  at  their  tails  all  the 
whiles  to  durn  up  dare  hybochridigal  eyes,  and 
rave  against  the  immoraledy  of  the  Obera  !”  and 
so  the  worthy  musician  took  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  making  a  bow,  had  the  wags  adieu. 

But  to  return  to  the  old  premises,  and  make 
an  end  to  this  chapter. — Hogarth,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  gave  a  set  of  his  ‘‘  Idle  and  Indus¬ 
trious  Apprentices,”  to  hang  on  the  walls  of 
my  father’s  work-shop,  presented  a  fine  copy  in 
frames,  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see,  on  a  late 
visit  to  Guildhall,  were  placed  on  the  walls  of 
the  new  office  for  the  present  chamberlain,  as 
an  exemplar  to  the  youth  who  go  before  that 
worthy  magistrate  to  be  bound,  or  to  have  their 
indentures  enrolled,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
firet  year  of  their  servitude.  They  were  hung 
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on  the  walls  of  the  old  office,  by  Sir  Crispe 
Gascoyne,  the  sheriff. 

This  original  artist,  I  remember  hearing  my 
great  uncle  Zachary  relate,  was  first  induced  to 
try  his  talent  on  these  moral  compositions,  upon 
readinty  a  translation  of  the  works  of  a  foreign 

O  o 

cynical  philosopher,  who  maintained  \h2X  jpaint- 
ing  was  an  useless  art  ! 

Hogarth  may  justly  be  included  amongst 
those  British  worthies  who  mainly  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  manners  of  the  last 
century;  a  fellow-labourer  with  Addison  and 
Steele,  with  Hawksworth,  and  the  still  more 
illustrious  Johnson,  in  the  cause  of  public 

VIRTUE. 

It  is  delightful  to  go  back  to  those  days,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  hold  converse  with  such  honoured 
shades.  Hogarth’s  death,  I  have  heard  my 
father  declare,  spread  a  general  gloom.  It  was 
the  subject  of  lamentation  in  every  tavern,  and 
all  the  social  clubs  were  long  accustomed  to 
drink  to  his  memory.  The  sensitive  Sterne 
long  missed  his  ingenious  convive;  and  Garrick’s 
sad  countenance  rendered  awhile  the  green- 
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room  dull.  Sterne  brooded  over  the  privation 
in  silent  sentiment.  Garrick’s  more  active,  yet 
no  less  tender  muse,  soothed  his  affection  by 
dictating  this  epitaph  for  his  departed' friend. 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind, 

Who  reach’d  the  noblest  point  of  art ; 

Whose  pictur’d  morals  charm  the  mind. 

And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 

If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear  ; 

If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away. 

For  Hogarth’s  honour’d  dust  lies  here.” 

No  man  perhaps  was  ever  a  greater  enthusiast 
in  his  art  than  he.  It  was  always  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  London  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
afforded  ample  subject  for  his  pencil.  This 
was  the  last  epoch  for  the  “  development  of 
character.” 

Whose  imagination,  however  rich,  could 
picture  the  grotesque  cast  of  London’s 

narrow  city,  as  it  appeared  even  but  seventy 
years  ago  ?  Or  who,  that  had  not  perambulated 
Fleet-street,  to  wit,  midst  the  thousand  monster 
signs,  swinging  and  loudly  creaking  in  a  wintry 
wind,  joining  in  concert  with  the  multifarious 
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wares  suspended  o’er  the  open  shops,  and  huge 
projecting  bulks  ;  pots^  kettles,  tongs,  and  fry¬ 
ing  pans,  jingling  discordant  over-head ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  crouds  of  oddities,  jostling  each 
other  right  and  left  from  off  the  greasy,  qnaggy 
pebbles,  against  the  stubborn  posts, — aye,  who, 
I  may  ask,  could  dream  of  what  it  was,  seeing 
what  it  is? 

Then  the  tailo7'  was  well  known,  tho’  lacking 
his  symbols  of  the  sheers  and  the  goose ;  whilst 
a  stay-maker  was  distinct  from  he.  A  harher 
could  be  descried  the  full  length  of  Cornhill. 
Then  it  was  that  each  branch  of  business  which 
a  man  pursued,  stood  manifest  either  in  his  coat, 
hat,  or  wig- — his  apron,  sleeves,  jacket,  or 
general  gait.  Then  the  observant  could  divine 
almost  as  well  of  what  profession,  ousiness, 
trade,  place,  office,  calling,  appointment,  and 
persuasion  any  one  was,  as  he  could  tell  the 
commodity  sold  in  every  shop,  by  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  sign. 

Then  the  purblind  might  discriminate  ’twixt 
an  archbishop  and  a  prelate  subordinate;  an  arch¬ 
deacon  and  a  dean ;  a  vicar  and  a  curate^  by 
outward  garb,  as  well  as  superficial  measure- 
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ment:  might  know  a  tavern-keeper  from  him 
that  did  an  ale-house  keep.  No  one  mistook  a 
pettyfogger  for  an  honest  gentleman  in  black ; 
nor  an  undertaker  for  either  —  neither  for  a 
parish-clei'k.  The  quack  could  not  put  on  the 
physician^  and  the  apothecary  stood  in  his  own 
honest  shoes*  Never  did  a  country  lout,  newly 
dubbed  a  London  porter,  after  a  month’s  so¬ 
journment  midst  the  bustling  scene,  accost  a 
leather-par er  for  a  peruquier^  nor  haker  for  a 
plastey'-mamefacturer,  though  all  were,  as  the 
miller,  white. 

The  voatch-makers  in  Clerkenwell,  masters, 
journeymen,  apprentices,  all  looked  as  like  to 
like,  as  dial-plates.  The  weavers  too  of  Spital- 
Fields,  were  of  the  same  curious  cut  and  trim, 
as  though  each  were  the  manufacture  of  the 
loom.  Then  it  was,  “  O,  rare  the  times !”  that 
matters  of  exterior  appearance  were  a  very 
personal  superscription^  telling  you  in  language 
plain  enough,  in  what  street  each  man  lived, 
and  what  he  daily  did  to  earn  his  mutton. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OLD  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

How  it  has  happened  no  one  has  yet  been  kind 
enough  to  tell,  but  certain  it  is,  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  has  been  the  last  scientific  discovery  in  al¬ 
most  every  civilized  society.  Architecture,  sculp¬ 
ture,  poetry,  music, —  all  have  attained  honours 
for  their  professors,  in  ages  when  the  art  of 
painting  was  yet  in  a  state  of  hideous  deformity. 
When  we  behold  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  recumbent  on  their  tombs,  we  are  charmed 
with  the  sculptor’s  skill,  and  readily  conceive 
the  living  forms  of  the  beings, — ^ their  mortal  pro¬ 
totypes.  Yet,  on  casting  but  a  glance  upon  a 
painted  portrait  of  the  same  prince  or  knight, 
or  lady  fair,  we  discover  enough  to  prove  the 
imbecility  of  the  attempt,  and  turn  from  the 
subject  with  disgust. 

Had  but  our  painters  of  old  been  skilled  in 
depicting  with  the  pencil,  as  faithfully  as  our 
poets  with  the  pen,  what  an  intellectual  treat 
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would  it  have  been  to  us  antiquaries  to  have 
opened  an  old  copy  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
and  other  “  ryghte  merrye”  descriptions  of  the 
age  of  our  great  Edwards,  and  our  Henry’s, 
and  have  seen  the  graphic  illustrations  as  cha¬ 
racteristically  true ! 

What  magnificent  worthies  does  imagination 

O  O 

paint  some  of  our  •pious  monks ! — what  wits  and 
humourists  the  holy  friars! — what  grand  speci¬ 
mens  of  humanity  in  our  lady  abbesses! — God 
preserve  their  memories,  and  their  thrice  lovely 
novices  and  nuns !  These  observations  apply  to 
the  deficiences  in  tlie  higher  reach  of  painting, 
that  records  the  wondrous  image  of  man.  There 
is  another  department,  yet  less  meritorious,  but 
still  later  in  its  approximation  to  truth — namely, 
the  art  topographic ;  and  this  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising,  as  half  its  perfection  depends  on  “  line 
and  rule.” 

How  often  have*  I  lamented  that  we  had 
no  skilful  topographic  pencil,  in  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  hand  of  some  such  wight  as  Sandby*, 


*  The  late  venerable  Paul  Sandby,  not  unaptly 
designated  the  father  of  water-colour  painting, 
was  the  first  English  artist  who  made  correct  topo- 
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Rooker*,  or  Hearnef,  before  the  memorable 
1666.  Cold  indeed  must  be  that  breast  to  feel- 


graphical  views  of  the  old  towns,  castles,  and  other 
ancient  buildings,  with  pictorial  arrangement.  The 
ingenious  conscientious  Hollar  has  left  us  some 
interesting  etchings  of  parts  of  the  old  metropolis 
before  the  fire  of  London.  Particularly  one,  in¬ 
valuable  in  its  way,  of  Old  Palace  Yard.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  sufficiently  understand  linear  perspec¬ 
tive  ;  hence  he  dared  not  attempt  those  bold  and 
more  striking  positions  which  Sandby  chose  for  his 
point  of  view. 

*  Rooker  was  another,  whose  topographic  know¬ 
ledge  has  furnished  the  portfolio  of  the  learned 
collector  with  many  scenes  of  the  same  interesting 
class.  His  graver,  no  less  skilful,  will  perpetuate 
the  magnificence  of  Oxford  long  after  the  restless 
spirit  of  modern  improvement  shall  have  trampled 
many  more  of  the  labours  of  the  enlightened  monks 
in  the  dust. 

■f  Hearne,  the  last  of  this  ingenious  triumvirate, 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  virtu  has  a  charm. 
The  elegance  of  his  chaste  pencil  has  raised  the 
fame  of  England  for  this  species  of  drawing.  John 
Byrne  of  worthy  memory,  his  able  coadjutor,  has 
by  the  assistance  of  his  graver,  contributed  to 
spread  a  general  love  for  topography,  and  the  two 
together  produced  a  work  of  British  antiquity,  that 
maintains  its  celebrity  throughout  Europe, 
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ingV  and  indifferent  to  taste  that  eye,  that  would 
not  delight  in  seeing  some  of  the  magnificent 
buildings  described  so  pathetically  by  Evelyn, 
as  food  for  the  devouring  element,  rescued  from 
oblivion,  as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  art. 

What  an  interesting  display  of  palaces,  halls, 
seats,  and  other  Gothic  strucpires,  must  have 
been  visible  both  from  the  Thames  and  along 
the  Strand,  city-ways  between  the  Old  Palace 
of  Westminster,  and  the  Tower  of  London. 

I  have  an  ingenious  friend,  who  is  deeply 
skilled  in  the  Gothic  of  every  character,  from 
the  excellent  period  of  Henry  III.  to  its  decline 
in  the  destructive  age  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  is 
truly  recliei'che  in  what  is  aptly  termed  Do¬ 
mestic  Gothic. 

He  is  an  adept  with  the  pencil,  having  studied 
linear  perspective  under  Kirby,  and  correctness 
of  delineation  under  Paul  Sandby,  who  reckoned 
him  the  best  amateur  disciple  he  had  taken  in 
hand.  Indeed,  I  know  but  of  few  professors 
who  sketch  buildings  with  superior  picturesque¬ 
ness,  or  character  and  expression — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  term,  touching  inanimate  objects. 
This  amateur  of  old  town  scenery,  has  a 
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portfolio  of  the  most  amusing  sketches,  which 
represent  various  imaginary  peeps  at  London 
and  Westminster  from  nominal  spots,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  the  old  streets,  with  occa¬ 
sional  religious  buildings,  mansions,  inns,  and 
hospitals,  conduits,  fountains,  and  crosses. 
And  these  compositions  he  designates  his 

GRAPHIC  DREAMS. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  admirably  he 
has  planned  his  building,  nor  with  what  tasteful 
ease  he  has  grouped  the  figures,  in  the  costume 
of  the  times ;  and  how  naturally  he  has  employed 
them  !  There  a  portly  friar  is  purchasing  at  a 
butcher’s  shambles,  provision  for  the  con¬ 
vent.”  Whilst  at  a  neighbouring  house,  an  idle 
mob  is  assembled  to  see  a  white  baker”  carted 
from  his  door  for  making  adulterated  bread, 
with  a  label  on  his  breast,  proclaiming  him  a 
cheat. — And  hard  by,  in  this  active  age  of 
police,  a  jolly  group  of  inquest  and  ale-conners, 
in  their  magisterial  gowns  and  liveries,  sit  be¬ 
neath  the  porch  of  the  Talbot,  joyously  drink¬ 
ing  with  the  handsome  ale-wife,  on  finding 
“  all  things  right.” 

These  scenes  have  so  much  the  appearance 
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of  identity — of  having  actually  been,  (for  the 
character  of  antiquity  is  so  faithfully  preserved, 
and  the  circumstances  and  minutiae  of  expletives 
are  so  entirely  fitting,)  that  those  who  may  per¬ 
chance  see  them,  when  thee  and  I,  gentle  reader, 
are  become  ancients  in  our  turn — some  three 
centuries  hence  or  so,  may  contemplate  them  as 
specimens  of  Old  London,  six  or  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  For,  to  strengthen  the  ingenious  il¬ 
lusion,  he  has  written  on  each,  what  Diem  it  re¬ 
presents,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  taken, 
and  has  added  the  fictitious  name  of  an  artist — 
“  William  Lambarde,  painter- stayner.” 

Among  others  is  “  A  Scheme  of  the  Remaynes 
of  the  Palace  of  Edwayrde  the  Confessor,  as  y*^ 
appeayred  in  the  yeare  of  grace  1490. — Planned 
from  the  wyndowe  of  the  Rose  Taverne,  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  by  me  Wylliam  Lambarde  Paynter 
Stayner.” 

‘‘  Also,  a  planne  of  the  maye-pole  *  in  the 


*  The  May-pole  near  the  site  of  Gibbs’  over¬ 
ornamented  new  church,  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  stood 
there  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was 
one  of  the  tallest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  used,  on  all 
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Straynde,  looking  yeasterley  onwardes  to  Saynte 
Clements  church,  neare  to  wher  stood  Saynte 
Mary  le  Straynde,  taken  from  the  highe  waye 


public  occasions,  to  be  adorned  with  streamers, 
flags,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  Formerly,  almost 
every  town  and  village  had  its  May-pole,  though 
now  but  few  remain.  One  is  yet  standing  near 
Worksop  manor,  Nottinghamshire  ;  another  is  in  a 
village  near  Henley.  In  the  print  of  Windsor,  by 
Hollar,  a  lofty' May-pole  is  represented  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Peasecod  Street.  This  print  is  in  the  folio 
edition  of  “  Ashmole’s  Order  of  the  Garter.” 

St.  Mary’s  Undershaft,  an  ancient  church  in  the 
eastern  part  of  London,  was  so  called  from  a  lofty 
May-pole,  which  used  to  be  erected  opposite  on 
May-day  :  they  were  called  shafts. 

In  the  old  hall  in  Basing  Lane,  near  St.  Paul’s, 
before  the  Fire  of  London,  stood  a  large  fir  pole, 
near  forty  feet  high,  which,  says  Stowe,  was  feigned 
to  have  been  the  staff  of  Gerardus,  a  mighty  giant ; 
which  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  May -pole,  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  used  to  be  decked 
and  placed  annually  before  the  door. 

On  this  site,  now  an  inn,  called  Gerrard’s  Hall, 
are  some  remaining  curious  vaults,  which  have 
not  escaped  the  research  of  Mr.  Smith.  They  are 
engraved  by  him  for  the  illustration  of  Pennant’s 
London. 
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yt  leadythe  to  Londen  Citye,  in  my  foure  score 
and  five  yre,  W.  L.” 

In  this  the  deep  ruts  of  the  road  in  the  Strand 
are  strongly  identified ;  and  the  covered  light 
waggons,  the  coaches  of  that  period,  are  natu¬ 
rally  introduced ;  and  one  in  particular,  with 
several  people  at  the-  wheels  helping  it  out  of 
a  quagmire  —  traits  that  give  the  piece  an  air  of 
originality,  that  captivates. 

Now  this  mode  of  designing,  to  use  the 
thought  of  Master  Wylliam  Lambarde,  is  such 
a  pretty  picturesque  way  of  dreaming,  that  it 
strikes  me,  our  professional  topographic  painters 
might  take  a  useful  hint  from  the  ingenious 
practice,  and  give  the  lovers  of  art  some  delight¬ 
ful  pictures  of  imagination,  taken  from  thema 
nearer  home.  For  who  could  behold  unmoved 
the  magical  reveries  of  Turner  in  his  Found¬ 
ing  of  Carthage,”  and  other  works  of  his  poetic 
pencil ;  or  the  mighty  Babylon,  from  the  inven¬ 
tive  mind  of  Martin  ;  or  the  awful  Jerusalem  of 
'  Hoffland  ?  It  is  in  these  exclusive  flights  that 
the  painter  exhibits  the  lofty  powers  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  raises  our  wonder  at  the  creative  ca¬ 
pacities  of  his  art. 
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What  a  scene  did  Old  Palace  Yard  afford 
for  a  Turner  or  a  Calcott ! 

Opposite  the  Banqueting  Hall  of  William 
Rufus  stood  a  square  tower  of  vast  height,  in 
which  hung  that  great  bell  *  that  has,  of  late, 
alas !  told  a  sorrowing  people  in  deep  and 
mournful  note,  the  awful  tidings  of  Death’s 
having  torn  another  and  another  branch  from 
off  the  royal  tree. 

This  tower  stood  before  a  row  of  antiquated 
dwellings,  on  a  terrace,  now  occupied  by  mo¬ 
dern  three-storied  houses,  mere  straight  walls, 
perforated  with  oblong  apertures  to  admit  the 
light. 

The  south  side  had  the  same  character  of 
comfortable  antiquity.  A  dwarf  wall  united  the 
north-west  tower  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  grand 
and  spacious  gate,  with  carriage  way  and  post¬ 
erns  ;  forming  together  a  complete  quadrangle. 

*  The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  was  removed  from 
the  ancient  bell-tower  in  Palace  Yard,  and  re-cast  to 
place  in  that  magnificent  modern  structure.  It  had 
tolled  to  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall  from  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  to  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century. 
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In  the  centre  stood  a  Gothic  conduit,  highly 
enriched,  which  certain  modern  Vandals  and 
Huns,  to  their  eternal  shame,  wantonly  destroy¬ 
ed,  although  this  beautiful  remnant  of  the  taste 
of  our  forefathers  stood  not  in  the  nsoay.  Be  it 
further  known,  it  was  not  a  republican  faction, 
nor  the  silent  destroyer  Time,  that  urged  the 
spoliation  ;  nor  did  an  earthquake  help  to  throw 
it  down.  It  was  a  Board  of  Works  that  did  the 
deed,  in  the  beginning  of  that  paroxysm  of  de¬ 
structive  phrenzy,  that  pulleth  down  what  it  hath 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  wit  to  build  up  again.* 

The  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  stood  insulated'  in 
its  pristine  beauty :  opposite  which  was  the 
Rose  Tavern,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  removed  to  clear  the  site  for  Henry  Vllth’s 
chapel,  that  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  florid 
Gothic. 

What  feasts  and  joyous  revelry  prevailed  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Westminster,  when  the 


*  The  restoration  of  the  old  hall  in  Palace  Yard 
fairly  exempts  the  present  surveyor-general  from 
this  censure.  All  amateurs  of  Gothic  architecture 
must  have  regarded  its  progress  with  delight. 
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Stately  courts  were  kept  by  the  illustrious  great, 
whose  monuments  yet  remain  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mausoleum  of  royalty.  Imagination  joins 
in  the  banqueting  that  caused  the  royal  kitchen 
incessantly  to  smoke,  —  when  the  surpliced 
singing-men  taught  a  synod  of  cooks  to  sol  fa^ 
and  prepare  the  chorus  that  ushered  in  the  so¬ 
cial  Christmas  feast  with  the  brawn’s  head. 

Then  it  was  that  good  cheer  was  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  motto,  and  the  feast  was  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  every  public  event. 

What  would  the  hospitable  progenitors  of 
our  kings  and  nobles  have  said,  had  it  been 
prophesied  that  an  age  should  arrive,  when  a 
peep  into  a  royal  larder  would  scarcely  discover 
enough  for  the  spit  to  ‘‘  furnish  forth”  a  break¬ 
fast  for  the  maids  *  of  honour  to  England’s  right 
noble  maiden  queen  1  When  the  baronial  hall 
was  silent  as  the  grave,  and  the  yawning  fire¬ 
place  cold  and  dark  as  the  sepulchre  !  When 
the  household  of  the  descendants  of  the  proud 


*  The  household  allowance,  doled  out  by  the 
manciple  for  the  breakfast  of  these  sweet  maidens, 
was  chines  of  beef  and  flaggons  of  ale. 
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baron,  looking  famished  as  gaunt  wolves,  sat  de¬ 
vouring  the  half-cooked  scrap,  grudgingly  spared 
out  of  ill-paid  board  wages  !  When,  O  dege¬ 
nerate  age  !  the  Genius  of  Hospitality  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  take  her  flight  from  the  old  island, 
after  having  mortgaged  the  land  of  plenty  to  the 
vile  co-partnership  —  Extravagance  and  Mean¬ 
ness  ! 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OLD  slaughter’s. 

The  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors,  ages  since, 
have  passed  away  —  the  Stuarts  too  have  gone 
to  their  rest,  whilst  the  “  new  family,”  as  I  re¬ 
member  them  called,  so  imperceptibly,  yet  so 
unremittingly  does  the  sleepless  plodder  Time, 
turn  over  year  by  year  a  new  leaf  in  fate’s  vo¬ 
lume,  are  already  looking  old  and  congenial 
upon  the  pages  of  British  history. 

Yes  !  when  we  look  back  to  the  first  George 
—  he  whom  the  Hanoverians  loved,  and  his 
adopted  subjects  reverenced,  regretting  only, 
after  a  long  acquaintance,  that  he  was  not  a  Bri¬ 
ton  born,  and  pass  to  his  royal  son,  we  who  re¬ 
member  him,  feel  onwards  near  approaching 
that  brink,  beyond  which  they  have  sunk  —  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  return. 

He,  the  third  monarch  of  that  illustrious 
house,  whose  lamp  of  life  was  lighted  but  a  short 
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season  before  old  Ephraim’s,  is  quite  burnt  out, 
though  lengthened  to  nature’s  last  glimmering 
flame,  leaving  a  sweet  odour  that  invites  us  to 
prepare.  And  who  that  knew  thy  virtues, 
George  !  mi^ht  not  exclaim  —  O  !  that  a  life 
as  pure  as  thine,  thou  best  of  kings,  were  mine  ! 

It  was  but  yesterday*,  the  anniversary  of  thy 
once  happy  jubilee,  I  passed  thy  hallowed  court. 
The  creeping  shrub  that  I  have  watched  full 
many  a  season  clinging  to  thy  palace  wall,  had 
changed  its  green  leaves  to  the  deep  ruby  and 
other  gem-like  hues,  various  as  the  painted 
casements  of  an  ancient  church,  and  seemed  a 
memento  of  defunct  majesty. 

There,  in  thy  palace  garden,  a  solitary  har¬ 
binger  of  winter  sat  and  sung,  whilst  the  sudden 
gust  hurled  the  fragile  leaves  from  off*  its  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Sweet  Robin  !  I  never  heard  thy  plain¬ 
tive  note  chaunted  so  sad  and  mournfully. 

The  thundering  of  the  drums  meanwhile  re¬ 
verberated  from  old  St.  James’s  tower ;  ’twas  like 
the  sounds  of  former  days.  The  loud  word  of 


*  This  paper  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1820. 
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command  was  wafted  to  me  in  the  northern  blast. 
I  heard  the  close  heavy  tramp  of  troops  in  the 
tower-court.  The  sound  v/as  like  the  ghosts  of 
grenadiers  that  erst  “  carried  arms,”  dividing 
off,  the  loyal  centinels  —  the  old  king’s  guard. 

Spring  shall  return,  and  April  showers  the 
creeping  shrub  shall  die  a  livelier  green.  The 
plaintive  Robin  may  tune  a  sweeter  note,  and 
meet  another  mate  ;  but  thy  kingly  countenance 
shall  never  more  be  seen  to  smile  benignantly 
from  thy  crimson  throne. 

The  day  cleared  up.  I  rambled  onward  to 
see  what’s  going  on  in  the  improving  way  of  art, 
and  stood  in  front  of  Gibbs’  lofty  pile,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  church.  Here,  said  I,  when  I  am  gone, 
will  others  see  its  stately  portico,  rescued  from 
its  hiding  place,  the  proud  termination  of  a  vista 
of  magnificent  dwellings. 

Old  dusky  St.  Martin’s  Lane  !  and  yet  it  was 
but  t’other  day  a  new  street  of  some  consider¬ 
ation  ;  for  many  a  man  of  rank  and  condition 
resided  here.  It  seems  but  a  span  beyond  the 
date  of  some  I  remember  in  my  infancy,  when 
it  was  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  . 

The  younger  Richardson  told  me  his  grand- 
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father  saw  old  Stone  *  buried  in  funeral  pomp 
in  that  very  church  f,  nearly  half  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  architect  of  the  present  structure  was 
born. 

Richardson  had  a  multitude  of  sketches  that 
were  his  father’s,  old  Jonathan  Richardson.:}; 
Among  these  were  many  a  curious  bit,  long  since 
perished,  no  doubt,  but  which  would  now  fetch 
a  topping  price,  if  brought  to  the  hammer ;  and 
raise  a  mighty  hurly-burly  among  the  remnant 
of  the  connoisseurs  and  dilettanti,  who  venture 
their  venerable  faces,  muffled  in  fur,  as  you  have 


*  Old  Stone  was  master  mason  to  King  Charles  L 
One  of  his  sons  executed  his  monument,  which  was 
a  bas-relievo,  with  tools  and  implements  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  admirably  carved  in  marble.  He  and  his  two 
sons  manufactured  more  tombstones  than  any  three 
that  England  has  produced.  Old  Stone  died  in 
1641. 

f  Old  St.  Martin’s  church,  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  pulled  down  in  1721. 

:|:  Jonathan  Richardson,  a  distinguished  paintery 
and  author  of  a  learned  treatise  on  that  art ;  the 
“  reading  of  which,”  said  the  great  Reynolds,  in¬ 
duced  me  to  become  a  painter.” 
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seen,  trotting  against  an  eastern  wind  to  a  March 
sale. 

He  had  a  common-place  book  too,  filled  with 
many  a  curious  scrap,  dearly  treasured  up  by 
this  affectionate  son.*  This  the  senior  Richard¬ 
son  had  often  exhibited  at  the  club  at  Old 
Slaughter’s.  He  had  crowded  it  with  notes  of 
many  matters,  apparently  of  no  import  to  any 
but  himself.  The  good  old  man,  I’ve  heard  my 
uncle  Zachary  say,  fancied  every  one  equally  far 
gone  in  the  collecting  mania;  hence  he  some¬ 
times  interrupted  better  conversation,  which 
made  Hogarth  impatient,  and  utter  a  thousand 
pishes  and  pshaws ;  for  though  he  loved  the 
man,”  as  he  used  to  say,  “  he  hated  the  con¬ 
noisseur.” 

There  is  a  curious  story  of  Jonathan  Richard¬ 
son  and  Harry  Fielding f,  which  I  have  heard 


It  is  said  that  the  father  and  son,  both  most 
amiable  men,  sketched  the  countenance  of  each 
other,  however  slightly,  every  day  ;  and  this  eccen¬ 
tric  and  rare  instance  of  affection,  was  continued  to 
the  father’s  death. 

f  Henry  Fielding  (properly  Feilding)^  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  “  Tom  Jones.” 
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my  uncle  relate,  but  it  is  too  long  for  this  chap¬ 
ter.  It  was  about  Richardson’s  notes  to  Milton, 
which  he  used  to  read  to  all  comers  at  Old 
Slaughter’s*,  Button’s f,  and  Wills’. J  He  sel¬ 
dom  rambled  city-ways,  though  sometimes  he 
stepped  in  at  the  Rainbow  §,  where  he  counted 
a  few  w^orthies,  or  looked  in  at  Dick’s  |1  and  gave 
them  a  note  or  two.  He  would  not  put  his  foot 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Devil  however,  for  he 
thought  the  sign  profane ;  but  more  of  this  here¬ 
after.  Fielding  would  run  a  furlong  to  escape 
him ;  he  called  him  Doctor  Fidget. 

George  Lambert  **,  the  landscape  painter,  I 


*  Old  Slaughter’s  coffee-house  and  hotel,  St. 
Martin’s  Lane. 

f  Button’s  coffee-house,  formerly  in  Great  Rus¬ 
sel  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

f  Wills’  coffee-house,  near  the  same  spot,  both 
frequented  by  Pope,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  other  great  wits. 

f  The  Rainbow  coffee-house,  celebrated  by  Dr. 
Johnson’s  coterie,  near  the  Temple  Gate, 

Ij  Dick’s  coffee-house,  nearly  adjoining. 

^  The  Devil  tavern,  formerly  by  the  Temple. 
George  Lambert  commenced  scene  painter  at 
the  theatre  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ;  and  when  Rich 
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have  heard  my  great  tmcle  say,  was  the  merriest 
of  fellows,  without  the  least  buffoonery.  He 


removed  to  the  theatre  at  Covent  Garden  in  1736, 
which  he  built,  Lambert  was  employed  as  princi¬ 
pal  scene-painter  to  the  new  house,  an  appointment 
which  he  held  for  many  years. 

Being  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  high  repute  as  an  artist, 
he  was  frequently  visited  by  persons  of  note  whiist 
at  his  work  in  the  scene-room.  In  those  days  it 
was  customary  for  men  of  fashion  to  visit  the  Green 
Room,  and  to  indulge  in  a  morning  lounge  behind 
the  curtain  of  the  theatre.  Lambert,  when  prepar¬ 
ing  his  designs  for  a  pantomime  or  new  spectacle, 
(for  which  exhibitions  the  manager.  Rich,  was  much 
renowned,)  would  often  take  his  chop  or  steak, 
cooked  on  the  German  stove,  rather  than  quit  his 
occupation  for  the  superior  accommodation  of  a 
neighbouring  tavern.  Certain  of  his  visitors,  men 
of  taste,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  per¬ 
haps,  or  tempted  by  the  savoury  dish,  took  a  knife 
and  fork  with  Lambert,  and  enjoyed  the  treat. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  Beef  Steak  Club,  whose 
social  feasts  were  long  held  in  the  painting-room 
of  this  theatre,  which,  from  its  commencement,  has 
enrolled  amongst  its  members  persons  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank  and  fortune,  and  many  eminent  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  distinguished  wits.  The  club  sub¬ 
sequently  met  in  an  apartment  of  the  late  tlieatre ; 
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was  frolicsome  as  Rochester,  and  satirical  as 
Shaftesbury ;  although  he  never  disgraced  him- 


tlien  it  removed  to  the  Shakspeare  Tavern  ;  thence 
again  to  the  theatre  ;  until  being  burnt  out  in  1812, 
the  meetings  adjourned  to  the  Bedford.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the  celebrated  convives  assemble  at  an  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  English  Opera  House,  in  the  Strand. 

At  the  same  time  this  social  club  flourished  in 
England,  and  about  the  year  1749,  a  Beef  Steak 
Club  was  established  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Margaret  Woffington 
was  president.  It  was  begun  by  Mr.  Sheridan, 
but  on  a  very  different  plan  to  that  in  London  ; 
no  theatrical  performer,  save  one  female.,  being 
admitted ;  and  though  called  a  club,  the  manager 
alone  bore  all  the  expences.  The  plan  was,  by 
making  a  list  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  chiefly 
noblemen  and  members  of  parliament,  who  were 
invited.  Usually  about  half  that  number  attended, 
and  dined  in  the  manager’s  apartment  in  the  thea¬ 
tre.  There  was  no  female  admitted  but  this  Peg 
Woffington^  so  denominated  by  all  her  contempo¬ 
raries,  who  was  seated  in  a  great  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  elected  president  for  the  season. 

“  It  will  readily  be  believed,”  says  Mr.  Victor, 
who  was  joint  proprietor  of  the  house,  “  that  a  club 
where  there  were  good  accommodations,  such  a 
lovely  president.,  full  of  wit  and  spirit,  and  nothing  to 
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self  by  obscenity  like  the  one,  nor  made  enemies 
like  the  other,  through  ill-nature  or  malice.  He 
could  be  jocose  with  his  inferiors  without  vul¬ 
garity  ;  differing  in  that  too  with  some  distin¬ 
guished  wits  his  predecessors,  and  others  his 
contemporaries;  whilst  he  was  delightfully  so¬ 
cial  with  his  equals,  and  perfectly  easy  with  his 
superiors  in  rank.  His  manners,  according  to 


'pay^  must  soon  grow  remarkably  fashionable.”  It 
did  so; — but  we  find  it  subsequently  caused  the 
theatre  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  about  the  manager’s 
head. 

Mr.  Victor  says  of  Mrs.  Margaret,  “  she  possess¬ 
ed  captivating  charms,  as  a  jovial,  witty,  bottle- 
companion,  but  very  few  remaining  as  a  mere  fe¬ 
male.”  We  have  Dr.  Johnson’s  testimony,  however, 
who  had  often  gossipped  with  Mrs.  Margaret  in  the 
Green  Room  at  Old  Drury,  more  in  the  lady’s 
favour. 

This  author  (Victor)  says,  speaking  of  the  Beef 
Steak  Club,  “  It  was  a  club  of  ancient  institution 
in  every  theatre ;  when  the  principal  performers 
dined  one  day  in  the  week  together,  (generally  Sa¬ 
turday,)  and  authors  and  other  geniuses  were  ad¬ 
mitted  members.” 

The  club  in  Ivy  Lane,  celebrated  by  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  was  originally  a  Beef  Steak. 
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my  uncle’s  testimony,  whose  discernment  was 
seldom  called  in  question,  were  most  engaging. 
Indeed  I  can  readily  believe  all  I  have  heard  in 
Lambert’s  praise,  for  he  must  have  possessed 
extraordinary  powers  of  fascination  that  could 
draw  the  nobility,  who  were  used  to  eat  their 
macaroni  off  gorgeous  plate,  to  come  to  the 
scene-room  of  Covent  Garden  to  partake  of  a 
chop  or  steak,  cooked  on  the  top  of  a  German 
stove. 

He  ruled  at  Old  Slaughter’s,  a  jovial  king : 
and  the  landlord,  himself  a  character^  yielded 
to  all  the  waggeries  of  him  and  his  colleagues, 
the  members  of  the  club,  composed  of  literati, 
painters,  wits,  antiquaries,  and  virtuosi,  who 
had  met  there  twice  a  week  from  the  opening  of 
the  house.  ‘  The  sagacious  tavern  keeper  !  his 
yielding  manners  brought  custom  to  the  bar. 
Besides  many  a  hamper  of  claret,  burgundy, 
and  old  rhenish  had  “  mine  host”  sent  home  to 
noble  peers  and  men  of  high-sounding  title, 
name,  and  office,  brought  thither  to  taste  his 
prime  stock  by  the  gay  founder  of  the  Beef 
Steak  Club, 

I  could  spin  out  a  volume  of  stories  of  this 
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club,  related  by  my  great  uncle,  wliicli  would 
amuse  my  readers,  could  I  tell  them  with  his 
naivete.  How  many  times  he  has  made  us 
laugh  at  the  bickerings  between  Georgy,  as  he 
called  him,  and  old  “  Grecian,”  *  Old  Slaughter’s 
cook.  His  manner  of  relating  the  broiling  scene 
was  so  delectable,  that  Garrick,  who  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  it  many  years  after  the  death  of  the 
principal  parties,  nearly  choked  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  by  reciting  it  at  Lord  Exeter’s 
table  at  Burleigh.  The  bishop  was  eating 
cray-fish ;  a  small  bit  of  shell  went  the  wrong 
way,  and  turned  his  lordship  black  in  the  face. 
Roscius  was  alarmed,  and  so  were  all  the 
company ;  but  the  worthy  prelate,  on  recover¬ 
ing,  kindly  urged  him  to  proceed,  and  the 
whole  party  had  another  hearty  laugh.  Garrick 


*  Old  Grecian,  The  cook  at  Slaughter’s  was 
nicknamed  Grecian — one  of  that  name  being  a 
turnbroach  in  Queen  Anne’s  privy  kitchen.  Cent- 
livre  and  Patrick  Lamb  held  appointments  in  the 
same  kitchen.  Grecian’s  real  name  could  never  be 
discovered,  though  it  is  supposed  he  formerly  had 
held  a  menial  office  in  the  Queen’s  kitchen. 
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mimicked  the  cook  to  admiration,  and  seasoned 
the  dialogue  with  his  own  piquant  sauce. 

It  seems  the  old  cuisinier  became  mortally 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  scene-room, 
which  all  the  world  were  talking  of  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  Dolly’s  and  other  places,  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  for  the  choice  cookery  of  a  steak.  Grecian 
was  so  sore  upon  the  subject  that  it  kept  him 
awake  o’nights,  and  fretted  him  at  least  a  stone 
a  quarter;  in  fact,  his  jolly  cheeks  began  to 
hang  loose  about  him,  which  induced  Hogarth 
to  call  him  a  drape7'y-^2Lce^i  Greek.  Lambert 
ironically  told  him  he  would  take  him  to  the 
“  house^'^  and  give  him  a  lesson  on  the  broil¬ 
ing  art.  This  was  too  much — “Why,  Mr. 
Lambert,”  said  the  old  cook,  almost  bursting 
with  suppressed  anger,  “  do  you  take  me  for 
a  turn-broach — a  scullion — a  water-wagtail  — 
a  goose-grease-grubber  —  a  pot- walloper — an 
ass — a  fool !  This  is  very  ill  usage,  gentlemen  ! 
Suppose  you  I  am  to  be  taught  the  science  by 
any  dirty  draggle-tailed  scullion  of  Covent  Gar¬ 
den? —  It  will  be  high  time  for  the  devil  to  bring 
his  gridiron,  and  brimstone  hell  to  boil  the 
pot,  when  I  go  to  school  to  the  play-house  to 

I  2 
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take  a  lesson. — I,  that  sucked  the  culinary  art 
with  my  mother’s  milk — Ask  master,  there, 
pointing  to  Old  Slaughter — ask  mistress  there, 
pointing  to  his  wife, — wasn’t  I  a  child  of  the 
queen’s  privy  kitchen — godson  of  Centlivre, 
yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  the  queen,  and  favourite 
disciple  of  Patrick  Lamb  her  majesty’s  first 
master  cook  ?  wasn’t  I  ?”  Here  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  Friar  Pine*  the  painter,  whose  glory 
was,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  frolic.  He  took  up 
the  cudgels  for  Grecian,  and  patting  him  on  the 
bald  pate,  for  the  old  boy  had  taken  olfhis  cap, 
and  was  rubbing  it  with  his  white  apron — 
Never  flinch,  old  Trojan,”  said  he,  “  challenge 
him  to  a  broiling  match,  as  he  boasts  so  loudly 
of  his  art.”  This  proposition  cooled  cookey’s 
heat  a  few  degrees.  Will  you  dare  try  your 
skill,  sir?”  said  he  to  Lambert.  “  What  man 
dares— that  dare  I,”  replied  the  scene-painter, 
with  the  utmost  gravity.  “  It  is  a  match  then?” 
said  the  cook.  “Yea!”  said  Lambert.  Cookey 


*  Robert  Edge  Pine,  dubbed  Friar  Pine,  though 
after  this  period,  in  consequence  of  having  stood  for 
the  fat  friar  in  Hogarth’s  Gate  of  Calais. 
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wiped  his  hot  hand,  and  respectfully  offered  it 
to  Lambert,  who  shook  him  heartily,  and 
cried  Done — your  place  against  mine,  my  jolly 
old  Grecian^  When  is  the  match  to  com¬ 
mence  ?”  said  the  cook,  all  eager  for  the  fight  r 
—  To-morrow  —  or  to-day,”  said  Lambert ; 
“  the  time  present  is  the  best.”  ‘‘  So  be  it, 
sir,”  said  the  smiling  Greek,  conscious  of 
victory.  Aye,  have  a  good  blaze  at  four,”  said 
Lambert.  “  Trust  me  for  that,”  said  the  old 
boy,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with  extacy. 

Old  Grecian  was  determined  to  have  his  say 
out,  so  he  began  again :  “  I  should  like  to  see 
your  noted  beef-steak  broilers  get  up  three 
courses  of  four-and-twenty,  Mr.  Lambert,” 
drawing  his  knife  from  his  belt,  and  flourishing 
it  about :  I  should  hke  to  see  him  blunder  at 
a  turtle,  or  brawn’s  head,  a  fricasee,  fricando 
or  ragout,  a  bechemelle  or  maintenon,  garbure, 
or  gateau  de  mille  feuilles.” 

A  fig  for  your  fricandos  and  fricasees,  your 
French  kickshaws,  and  buttered  verdigrease, 
enough  to  make  an  Englishman  sick.  Can  you 
broil  a  steak  with  Lambert  ?  that’s  the  question.” 

^  Cookey  was  dumb-founded  at  being  thus  cut 
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short  in  his  scientific  soliloquy  by  his  ally,  and 
turning  round  with  a  grin,  answered  with  petu¬ 
lant  gravity  and  mock  respect,  bowing  as  low 
as  his  fat  would  let  him,  ‘‘  Mr.  Edge  Pine,  I 
humbly  trust  I  can.”  ‘‘  Thaf  s  spoken  like  a 
Trojan,”  said  Pine :  “  prepare  your  fire  by 
times,  and  you  shall  have  fair  play.”  Be  it 
known  Old  Slaughter’s  larder  never  lacked  a 
fine  rump  of  beef.  The  company  quitted  the 
kitchen,  and  the  cook  was  left  to  prepare  the 
field  for  action. 

This  dialogue  took  place  about  noon,  just  as 
the  fat  Grecian  waddled  up  with  the  bill  of  fare 
for  the  day,  to  give  it  to  the  bar,  when  some 
stragglers  of  the  club  had  called  in  to  get  the 
morning  whet.  Martin  Folkes*  was  coming 
down  the  stairs  with  Gostlingf  to  the  coffee- 


*  Martin  Folkes,  a  friend  and  patron  of  Hogarth, 
and  acquainted  with  all  the  superior  wits  and  men 
of  talent  his  contemporaries.  A  gentleman  of 
elegant  manners,  and  President  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety. 

f  The  Reverend  William  Gostling,  the  author  of 
“  A  Walk  round  Canterbury a  work  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  antiquaries. 
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room;  and  hearing  the  party  talk  loudly  of  the 
broiling  match,  enquired  of  Harry  Fielding, 
who  generally  breakfasted  there,  What  iron 
is  on  the  anvil  now?”  “O!”  said  the  wit, 

here’s  friend  Lambert  going  to  rehearse  a  new 
opera,  the  Rival  Cooks,  with  an  after-piece  of 
Just  in  Pudding  Time.  Now,  sir,  if  you  wish 
to  take  a  scientific  steak,  cooked  according  to 
the  antique,  come  at  five,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  bring  but  a  keen  appetite ;  for  Lambert  pays 
the  piper.” 

Georgy  was  not  best  pleased  with  Fielding’s 
flippancy;  but  being  a  hero  he  put  the  best  face 
upon  it :  so  when  the  time  arrived  he  tucked  on 
a  clean  white  apron  and  sleeves,  and  the  favourite 
toast  of  the  club.  Pretty  Kitty ^  Old  Slaughter’s 
niece,  pinned  her  cambrick  handkerchief  round 
his  brow  by  way  of  cap.  “  Now  St.  George  is 
the  word,”  said  he ;  ‘‘I  will  defend  this  token 
like  a  true  knight then  kissing  her  fair  hand, 
he  marched  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Not  even  the  kitchen  of  the  renowned  Edward, 
when  William  of  Wykeham  was  chief  clerk, 
ever  was  visited  by  more  illustrious  guests. 
Tothal  had  hobbled  his  rounds,  Hogarth  had 
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mustered  half  a  score,  and  old  George  Simpson 
was  dispatched  east  of  Temple  Bar;  in  short, 
Fame  had  blown  her  trumpet,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  were  in  town  hastened  to  rendezvous 
at  the  old  spot  to  witness  the  sport. 

My  great  uncle  Zachary,  and  Friar  Pine, 
were  chosen  umpires  —  both  experienced  con¬ 
noisseurs,  knowing  to  a  hair’s  breadth  to  what 
stratum  a  rump  of  beef  would  cut  a  prime  steak; 
and  I  have  listened  to  many  a  philosophic  dis¬ 
sertation,  whether  the  plate  were  best  rubbed 
with  garlic  or  shallotte.  Pine  was  for  the  first, 
my  uncle  preferred  the  latter. 

The  match  was  proclaimed  by  the  umpires 
for  three  heats^  a  pound  cut  for  each.  Lambert, 
on  looking  at  the  fire,  whispered  my  uncle — 
two  heats  I  should  think  would  suffice  for  a 
salamander ;  the  devil  himself  could  not  stand  a 
third. 

To  work  they  went,  and  each  did  his  steak. 
It  was  a  most  scientific  heat ;  Lambert  wielded 
the  tongs  like  a  master,  and  turned  the  delicious 
morsel  with  marvellous  dexterity.  Old  Grecian 
sickened  at  the  applause  bestowed  on  his  rival, 
and  began  to  blow  with  envy,  when  suddenly 
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he  “  won  the  victory”  by  a  rme  de  guerre.  He 
gave  the  fire  such  an  infernal,  such  a  preterna¬ 
tural  poke,  that  poor  Georgy  retreated  several 
times,  and  thus  quitting  his  post,  sounded  a 
parley — in  short,  he  gave  it  up. 

The  cook  thus  saved  his  reputation  by  his  wit. 
The  umpires  proclaimed  Georgy  a  good  tacti- 
tian,  who  led  on  gallantly  to  the  charge,  and 
only  retired  from  the  too  heavy  Ji7'e  of  the  enemy’s 
works.  Lambert  shook  hands  with  the  old 
Grecian,  complimented  him  on  his  generalship, 
adding,  I  yield  the  palm  of  victory,  thou  man 
of  fat !  more  worthy  of  a  golden  chain  than 
Wolsey’s  mighty  cook!”* 


*  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  master  cook  wore  a  crimson 
velvet  dress  with  a  collar  of  gold  chain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CURMUDGEONS. 

It  would  not  enter  the  minds  of  the  young  folks 
in  this  age  of  intelligence,  when  every  minor 
shopkeeper  contrives  to  expend  a  little  fortune 
on  the  education  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  that 
in  the  unlettered  days  of  their  grandfathers,  the 
accidental  appearance  of  a  man  of  superior  talent, 
even  at  the  table  of  an  opulent  trader,  produced 
a  general  silence  among  the  other  guests. 

This  was  not  the  age  of  science ;  hence  the 
sounding  name  of  a  philosopher  was  incompre¬ 
hensible  ;  that  of  a  poet  was  wrapt  in  wonder, 
and  the  name  of  a  wit  was  clothed  with  terror. 
Reading,  the  life  of  intellect,  had  made  little 
progress ;  for  who  could  read,  when  there  were 
no  books?  and  we  old  folks  can  remember  when 
the  congregated  volumes  of  all  the  traders  in  a 
parish  would  scarcely  suffice  to  stock  a  petty 
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circulating-library,  in  one  of  the  half-tenanted 
new  streets,  in  Old  St.  Mary-le-bonne. 

It  is  yet  a  maxim  with  some  remnants  of  the 
old  school  of  curmudgeon  ledger-men,  that  to 
buy  a  picture  is  to  “  hang  your  money  on  the 
wall.”  The  same  narrow  notions  applied  to 
books  —  “  What,  lock  your  money  up  in  calf¬ 
skins  !” 

The  stock  of  literature,  with  those  who  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocky  besides  the  Holy  Bible,  usually 
consisted  of  John  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
the  same  lively  writer’s  Holy  War,  Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs,  the  Old  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
a  mutilated  Baker’s  Chronicle,  some  odd  volumes 
of  Jacob  Tonson’s  duodecimo  Spectator,  and 
Herman  Moll’s  Geography,  commonly  with 
torn  maps,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Milton’s  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  (never  read,)  Culpepper’s  Herbal, 
or  Every  Man  his  own  Physician,  (the  good 
lady’s  book,  under  lock  and  key,)  the  Com¬ 
plete  Letter  Writer,  belonging  to  Miss,  with 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Robin  Hood’s  Garland,  and 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Jem  and  Jack. 

Yes,  gentle  reader,  reading  has  made  a 
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wonderful  revolution  in  manners  :  every  pretty 
miss  can  name  the  stars;  and  Newton,  Descartes, 
and  Tycho  Brahe,  are  known  to  have  been 
neither  Egyptian,  Roman,  nor  Greek;  and  the 
boys  and  girls  may  account  for  an  eclipse,  with¬ 
out  being  checked  by  papa  with,  Such  things 
are  presumptuous,  child.’’  In  short,  your 
magazinists  and  reviewists,  your  essayists  and 
journalists,  have  brought  your  book-makers  into 
vogue,  until,  such  are  the  fruits  of  this  scrib¬ 
bling  era,  “  we  philosophers,  poets,  and  wits,” 
as  a  learned  friend  of  mine  has  said,  no  longer 
make  a  stir  as  heretofore  in  a  party,  like  unto 
a  stone,  that,  thrown  into  quiet  water,  maketh 
a  disturbed  circle  from  bank  to  bank — no, 
“  we  make  our  entrance  and  our  exit  much  like 
other  harmless  folks  and  this  !  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  !  —  “So 
runs  the  world  away.” 

Doubtless  then,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
the  club  at  Old  Slaughter’s,  which  numbered  in 
its  list  of  members  men  such  as  I  have  named, 
with  many  other  originals,  such  as  another 
thousand  years  may  not  congregate  together 
again,  beneath  a  tavern  roof,  could  not  escape 
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the  whispers  of  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
absurd  character,  every  curmudgeon  and  oddity 
of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  stood  in  awe  of  these 
famed  convives.  Enough  got  wind  of  what 
passed  at  their  merry  meetings  to  scare  many  a 
money-scraping  rapacious  old  hunx ;  and  Ho¬ 
garth’s  satire  was  ill-naturedly,  or  at  best  er¬ 
roneously  applied,  to  persons  whom  he  neither 
knew  nor  wished  to  know;  indeed,  his  moral 
pencil  was  governed  by  too  generous  a  soul  to 
seek  applause  by  wounding  private  feeling.  His 
characters,  like  those  of  Harry  Fielding,  his 
beloved  friend,  though  “  stamped  in  nature’s 
mint,”  were  not  personal.  In  truth,  there  was 
too  much  of  the  outre,  too  much  of  oddity  and 
humour,  in  every  class  of  life,  in  every  square, 
street,  alley,  and  lane  of  “  London  town,”  to 
stint  the  club  to  beat  for  game  in  the  circum¬ 
scribed  fields  of  old  St.  Martin’s.” 

“  ’Tis  true,  that  our  club  got  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion,”  said  my  uncle  Zachary,  when  he  was 
putting  on  his  mourning  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  last  surviving  brother  member,  and  not  the 
least  in  worth — “  ’tis  true ;  but  it  were  false  to 
maintain  that  the  club  deserved  any  man’s  evil 
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word,  saving  some  two  or  three  who  had  their 
frailties,  which  God  in  his  mercy  may  forgive — 
for  politics,  alas  and  then  he  sighed, — the 
good  old  man  !  “  has  been  the  bane  of  many  a 
hopeful  genius.’^  I  could  guess  whom  he  had 
in  mind,  for  one,  (Charles  Churchill,)  whose 
satirical  phrenzy  was  the  cause  of  much  sorrow 
to  other  worthies  of  the  old  rendezvous,  although 
he  never  named  those  gone  to  their  account,’’ 
whose  memories  begot  these  sorrowful  reflec¬ 
tions. 

In  the  same  strain  I  have  heard  my  great 
uncle  say,  in  defending  the  reputation  of  the 
witty  fraternity  —  ‘‘  No,  sir,  ill-nature  had  no 
seat  at  our  table.  It  is  true  that  Fielding,  the 
lively  rogue,  would  sometimes  entertain  us  at  the 
expence  of  some  well-known,  harmless,  hum¬ 
drum  prosers,who  filled  a  box  in  the  coffee-room, 
or  others ;  and  above  all,  some  overbearing, 
purse-proud  miscreants,  who  frequented  the 
house,  against  whom  he  indulged  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  antipathy.  O !  what  a  look  of  indig¬ 
nation  did  he  assume  immediately,  on  metamor¬ 
phosing  his  features  from  the  vacuity  of  a 
grovelling  man  of  wealth  back  again  to  his  own 
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intelligent  countenance,  after  playing  the  con¬ 
sequential  grub,  in  the  act  of  asking,  when  a 
bright  man  of  letters  or  genius  has  been  praised, 
the  sickening  questions  —  ‘‘  How  much  can 
HE  earn?  What  may  he  be  worth?” 

There  was  a  group  of  these,”  said  my 
uncle,  that  always  sat  in  the  box  nearest  the 
bar,  to  the  annoyance  of  Mrs.  Slaughter  and 
pretty  Kitty,  who  detested  the  sight  of  them. 
These  had  served  for  overseer,  churchwarden, 
and  presided  at  the  Court  of  Requests,  and 
other  such-like  offices,  t/zen  sought  by  self-im¬ 
portant,  vulgar,  rich  money  makers,  who  there¬ 
by  pryed  into  the  secrets  of  every  neighbour’s 
affairs. 

These  Hogarth  determined  to  draw;  and 
under  the  disguise  of  an  old  farmer,  a  country 
cousin  of  mine  host’s,  by  connivance  of  old 
Slaughter,  who  delighted  in  a  joke,  procured 
admittance  for  a  few  evenings  within  the  bar : 
he  there,  at  his  ease,  obtained  capital  limnings 
of  every  man  of  them  :  and  surely  (for  I  have 
seen  them)  such  a  group  of  senseless,  malignant 
phizes,  was  never  sketched  but  by  Hogarth’s 
wondrous  hand. 
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Old  Slaughter  peeped  over  the  painter’s 
shoulder  just  as  he  had  given  the  last  touch  of 
his  incomparable  crayon :  but  when,  in  the  ex¬ 
uberance  of  his  humour,  he  wrote  in  capitals 
over  the  “  many-headed  monster,” 

GREAT  HEADS  AND  LITTLE  WIT, 

LITTLE  HEADS  AND  THE  DEVIL  A  BIT” - 

the  worthy  landlord  burst  into  such  a  paroxysm 
of  loud  laughter,  that  nothing  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  detection  but  the  sudden  falling  of  a 
magnum  bonum  punch-bowl,  shaken  by  his  fat 
sides  from  the  shelf,  accompanied  with  at  least 
a  dozen  pot  and  pint  tankards,  gingerly  placed 
one  on  another  in  a  bright  pyramid. 

Mrs.  Slaughter  was  reddening  into  anger, 
more  from  sudden  fright  than  ill  humour,  for 
she  was  an  excellent  soul,  when  the  angel  Kitty, 
as  Lambert  designated  her,  from  her  gentle  in¬ 
terference  in  behalf  of  the  waiters  in  disgrace — 
and  what  can  be  denied  to  innocence  and  beauty? 
and  for  some  other  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves,  held  up  her  finger  to  her  aunt  with  such 
a  significant  look  as  could  not  be  mistaken. 
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The  affair  in  a  moment  took  a  right  turn,  and 
Slaughter,  his  wife.  Miss  Kitty,  and  Farmer 
Hogarth,  all  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh. 

The  grovelling  group  in  the  box  were  as¬ 
tounded  ;  one,  with  his  accustomed  phlegm, 
opened  the  bar-door  to  speculate  upon  the 
amount  of  the  damage;  when  picking  up  a  piece 
of  the  bowl,  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  It’s  fine  times  for 
landlords  to  laugh,  when  a  five  guinea  bowl  is 
dashed  to  pieces.”  We  were  not  laughing  at 
the  broken  bowl,”  said  old  Slaughter,  sneer- 
ingly.  What  then  causeth  so  much  mirth  ?” 
demanded  another  questioner.  “  We  were 
laughing  at  the  calves’  heads,”  said  old  Slaugh¬ 
ter,  “  were  we  not,  cousin?”  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  Hogarth.  Ees,”  said  the  wag,  adding, 
in  a  country  dialect,  “  ods  boddikins,  gentle¬ 
men,  its  a  mortal  funny  story ;  but  cousin 
Slaughter  mussent  tell  it  now.” 

William  Gostling  the  antiquary  was  dubbed 
Billy  Goose-quill  by  old  Thornhill  *,  who,  with¬ 
out  much  wit,  was  witty  on  every  body,  finding 


*  Sir  James  Thornhill,  father-in-law  of  Hogarth. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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a  nick-name  for  each  member  of  the  club. 
Gostling,  whose  affairs  frequently  called  him  to 
London,  made  old  Slaughter’s  his  hotel  for 
many  years  in  succession,  and  retained  a  room 
on  the  second  floor,  which  was  pleasant  enough, 
as  the  tall  green  trees  in  the  garden  behind 
bowed  against  his  windows.  This  apartment 
was  well  stocked  with  black  lettered  lore, 
pamphlets,  old  histories,  dramatic  works,  and 
other  literary  treasures,  some  of  which  were  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  Many  a  day  have  I  passed  there, 
when  a  young  man,  rummaging  among  his  ma¬ 
nuscripts  and  curious  tracts,  and  can  remember 
several  scraps  of  Hudibras  written  with  Butler’s 
own  hand  ;  on  the  margins  were  sketches  of  cer¬ 
tain  characters  in  pen  and  ink,  stamped  with 
puritanical  phizzes,  such  as  no  modern  conven¬ 
ticle  could  match.  Butler,  we  are  told,  was  no 
mean  artist.  Hogarth  delighted  to  look  at  these, 
and  said,  that  some  of  the  heads,  particularly 
one,  supposed  to  be  a  caricature  of  his  master. 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  was  drawn  with  the  spirit  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Indeed,  my  uncle  Zachary 
once  taxed  his  friend,  the  comic  painter,  with 
having  taken  a  hint  from  one  of  Butler’s  puritans, 
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for  the  saint,  so  oddly  employed  in  his  celebrated 
print  of  the  Methodist  Chapel.  This  Hogarth 
denied,  and  declared  he  drew  that  physiognomy 
of  zealotry  and  hypocrisy  from  the  life,  at  a  little 
chapel,  on  the  upper  story  of  a  printer’s  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields.  Hogarth,  tenacious  on  the  *score  of 
originality,  gave  my  uncle  a  wipe  for  this,  say¬ 
ing,  “  that  right  reverend,  mitre-seeking  Gost- 
ling  has  put  you  on  that  conceit ;  but  you  are 
both  so  devilish  orthodox,  such  bigots  in  your 
way,  that  I  would  show  you  a  hundred  such 
gloomy  impostors  if  you  had  not  sworn  never  to 
open  your  eyes  under  a  ‘‘  pan-tile  preaching- 
house.  So  die  in  ignorance  for  your  pains.” 
This  was  true  enough  of  my  great  uncle;  for 
my  father  used  to  say,  that  there  were  two  sins, 
of  commission  and  omission,  that  uncle  Zac 
would  never  have  to  answer  for ;  namely,  for 
setting  his  foot  in  a  conventicle,  or  going  to  bed 
without  having  toasted  ‘‘  church  and  kin^.” 

Gostling  had  I  know  not  how  many  manu¬ 
script  pages  of  Mercurius  Rusticus,  with  some 
other  choice  matter  that  never  appeared  in 
print,  although  they  relate  circumstances  more 
extraordinary  than  any  even  in  that  interesting 
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work. —  Such  traits  of  the  times  !  Such  whim¬ 
sical  pictures  of  the  absurdities  perpetrated  by 
the  religious  Jack-puddings  and  their  apostate 
chief  Old  Noll !”  Likely  enough,  gentle 
reader,  I  may  some  time  afford  you  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  certain  of  these,  that  could  not  be 
perused  without  amusement ;  for  all  that  But¬ 
ler  has  so  happily  strung  together  on  his  inven¬ 
tive  lyre,  rare  genius  as  he  was,  falls  short  of 
this  liber-veritatis,  for  sheer  absurdity  and  pious 
mummeries. 

It  must  be ‘nearly  seventy  years  ago;  yet, 
though  then  a  boy,  well  do  I  remember  every 
tittle  of  the  conversation  that  once,  in  particular, 
passed  at  old  Slaughter’s,  between  my  respected 
friend  William  Gostling  and  drunken  Henley*, 


*  Orator  Henley,  an  extraordinary  compound  of 
learning  and  absurdity,  was  one  among  the  extrava¬ 
gant  humourists  of  the  last  age.  This  strange 
wight,  the  son  of  a  worthy  divine,  and  a  clergyman 
himself,  set  up  an  oratory,  and  aimed  at  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  religious  sect.  His  eccentricities  drew 
together  crowded  congregations,  in  a  large  wooden 
booth  erected  over  the  shambles  in  Newport  Mar¬ 
ket.  On  Sundays  he  pretended  to  hold  forth  on 
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who  kept  the  mild  man  on  the  cold  stair-case,  as 
we  were  going  out  together,  in  a  long  confabu¬ 
lation,  and  in  a  loud  hoarse  whisper  about  a 


theological  subjects,  and  on  Wednesdays  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  science.  Here  he  burlesqued  religion,  ridi¬ 
culed  institutions,  laughed  at  all  professions  and 
professors,  and,  for  many  years,  occasionally  kept 
the  town  in  an  uproar.  His  auditors,  who  were  of 
all  ranks,  paid  for  admittance ;  so  that  for  thirty- 
five  years  he  maintained  himself  upon  the  folly  of 
the  public. 

Among  other  literary  operations,  he  projected  a 
weekly  paper,  called  the  Hyp-Doctor,  which  had  a 
great  run,  and  was  truly  worthy  of  its  author. 

He  attacked  every  man  of  talent  and  worth,  and 
sometimes  with  great  wit;  even  Pope  did  not  escape, 
for  which  presumption  he  got  himself  into  the 
Dunciad. 

But,  where  each  science  lifts  its  modern  type, 
Hist’ry  her  pot.  Divinity  her  pipe, 

While  proud  Philosophy  repines  to  show. 
Dishonest  sight !  his  breeches  rent  below  ; 
Imbrown’d  with  native  bronze,  lo  !  Henley  stands, 
Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 

How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung ! 
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quarrel  with  Master  Foote,  who  had  written  a 
satire  upon  his  nonsensical  rant  at  his  chapel  in 
the  neighbouring  market.  You  will  tell  Mr. 


Still  break  the  benches,  Henley,  with  thy  strain. 
While  Sherlock,  Hare,  and  Gibson  preach  in  vain. 
Oh  !  great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  once  and  Zany  of  thy  age ! 

Oh  !  worthy  thou  of  Egypt’s  wise  abodes, 

A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods ! 
But  fate  with  butchers  plac’d  thy  priestly  stall. 
Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul ; 
And  bade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia’s  praise. 
In  Poland’s,  Tindal’s,  and  in  Woolston’s  days.” 

There  is  an  etching  of  the  interior  of  this  Ora¬ 
tory,  said  to  be  by  Hogarth,  and  printed  in  his  post¬ 
humous  works.  “  Orator  Henley  on  a  scaffold,  a 
monkey  {over  whom  is  written  Amen)  by  his  side. 
A  box  of  pills,  and  the  Hyp-Doctor  lying  near. 
Over  his  head  ‘  The  Oratory,’  with  the  motto 
that  was  engraved  on  the  medals,  which  he  distri¬ 
buted  to  his  subscribers,  In*oeniam  mam^  aut  Jaciam, 
Beneath  a  clerical  figure  receiving  the  money  for 
admission.  A  butcher  acts  as  porter.  To  complete 
the  scene,  a  number  of  butchers  and  others  in  the 
back-ground,  armed  with  clubs,  are  engaged  in  a 
riot.” 
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Bully  from  me,  that  I  will  kick  his  br**ch.” 

Fye,  fye  !”  said  Gostling,  putting  his  hand 
gently  before  his  mouth,  stifling  an  oath  in  its 
birth ;  “  fye,  Mr.  Henley  !  you  are  an  old  man. 
These  quarrels  bring  disgrace  on  our  holy  call¬ 
ing.’’  Henley  looked  at  the  good  man,  less  an¬ 
gry  than  compunctious,  and  shook  his  head; 
his  eyes  were  red  with  drinking,  and  he  stood 
mute  awhile,  an  awful  personification  of  frail 
humanity.  Can  you  spare  me  the  loan  of  ten 
shillings  ?”  says  the  orator,  Gostling  took  from 
his  purse  a  guinea,  and  put  it  in  his  hand.  The 
wretched  man  looked  in  his  reprover’s  face  with 
that  drunkard’s  ghastly  smile  that  hides  a  bro¬ 
ken  heart.  “  God  bless  you,”  said  Henley ; 


“  Underneath  a  second  impression  of  this  plate,” 
says  Mr.  Nichol,  “  is  the  following  : 

“  An  extempore  Epigram,  made  at  the  Oratory. 

“  O,  Orator  !  with  brazen  face  and  lungs, 

Whose  jargon’s  form’d  of  ten  unlearned  tongues, 
Why  stand’st  thou  there  a  whole  long  hour  ha¬ 
ranguing, 

When  half  the  time  firs  better  men  for  hanging.” 
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“  Ill  call  and  pay  you  to-morrow.”  Gostling 
saw  him  no  more. 

‘‘  I  fear  we  shall  be  too  late,  my  young  friend,” 
said  Gostling,  as  we  quitted  old  Slaughter’s; 
when  looking  up  at  St.  Martin’s  church,  and 
taking  out  his  watch,  he  observed,  “  Bless  me, 
Ephraim,  I  am  too  fast  by  half  an  hour  so  he 
took  his  time-piece  into  the  old  shop  *  in  May’s 
Buildings  to  be  set  to  rights,  borrowed  another, 
and  off  we  posted  for  Buckingham  Street,  to  my 
uncle  Zachary’s  friend  the  virtuoso,  who  was 
confined  with  a  sciatica,  to  see  a  mighty  curiosity 
—  the  vizor  worn  by  one  of  the  executioners  of 
King  Charles. 

I  cannot  describe  the  cold  shuddering  I  felt 
on  being  shown  the  impression  of  a  thumb, 
stamped  in  the  blood  of  the  royal  martyr  on  the 
inside  of  the  mask ;  a  tragical  evidence  of  its 
being  made  by  the  hand  that  held  the  clotted 
hair,  when  the  murderer’s  profane  tongue  pro¬ 
claimed,  “  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor  !”  The 


^  The  old  shop,  where  the  farrier  has  been  shoe¬ 
ing  the  horse,  and  the  dairy -maid  churning  the  but¬ 
ter,  for  half  a  century. 
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bloody  stamp  was  obviously  impressed,  in  taking 
off  the  cowardly  disguise.  Gostling  turned  pale, 
and  pressing  the  awful  memorial  to  his  lips,  pa¬ 
thetically  exclaimed,  “  He  was  despised  and 
rejected  ! — a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with 
grief!” 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  VISIT  FROM  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  of  writing  a  the-a-tete 
table  gossip,  as  nearly  verbatim  as  memory  could 
render  it,  to  see  how  it  would  appear  in  print ; 
and  as  I  have  already  proclaimed  myself  an 
egotist,  I  venture  upon  my  subject  with  that 
self-complacency  which  a  garrulous  old  man  is 
apt  to  feel,  who  delights  to  tell  to  the  rising 
generation  what  he  finds  the  young  men  and 
maidens  are  kindly  attentive  to  hear ;  namely, 
what  were  the  private  lives  of  public  men,  whose 
labours  have  contributed  to  form  their  minds, 
the  mention  of  whose  honoured  names  creates 
an  interest  in  their  eager  imaginations,  and  kin¬ 
dles  an  affection  in  their  warm  hearts. 

I  know  not  a  better  opportunity  than  the  pre¬ 
sent,  for  the  indulgence  of  this  long  projected 
attempt,  as  I  have  just  parted  with  one  of  my 
oldest  friends  —  the  companion  of  my  youth  — 
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who  has  once  more  passed  the  social  season  of 
Christmas  under  my  welcome  roof. 

One  of  our  wisest  sages  has  said,  “  Sir,  I find, 

now  that  I  am  growing  old,  it  woidd  he  well  to  re- 

/> 

C7'uit  for  friends,  lest  I  he  left  solitary  at  the  lastT 

New  friends  and  associates  may  be  deservedly 
dear,  as  my  own  experience  can  happily  attest : 
but  what  virtues  can  atone  to  the  grey-beard, 
who  yet  clings  to  society,  for  the  want  of  inti¬ 
macy  in  early  life  ? 

The  twenty-third  of  last  month  brought  me 
the  annual  present,  a  turkey,  some  home-made 
sausages,  and  potted  woodcocks,  which  dainty 
dish  my  amiable  friend  Sir  Joshua  dearly  relish¬ 
ed,  and  divided  with  me  for  many  a  Christmas 
—  even  to  the  last  before  his  death.  Long  have 
thy  sedgy  marshes,  *****  fair  village,  been 
famed  for  providing  this  wintry  fare. 

Surely  the  heart  beats  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  feeling  over  the  opening  basket  that  bears 
a  Christmas  present  from  a  long  regarded  name ; 
and  when  does  the  hand  of  friendship  meet  a 
more  grateful  employ,  than  in  searching  the 
clean  straw  for  that  kind  token,  the  sealed  me- 
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morial  of  the  seasonable  compliments  and  affec¬ 
tionate  sentiments  of  the  donor  ? 

I  found  the  expected  letter,  carefully  wrapped 
in  brown  paper,  and,  as  usual,  tied  to  the  turkey’s 
neck.  My  joy  was  increased  on  reading  that, 
Deo  mlente^  the  doctor  would  be  in  town  the 
next  evening,  to  pass  the  Christmas  in  Spring 
Gardens,  and  that  Humphrey  would  attend  him. 
Sam  rubbed  his  hands  when  I  told  him  who 
were  coming ;  and  I  knew  his  thoughts  as  I  gave 
him  a  letter  from  his  old  cronie,  which  went  to 
say,  we  shall  have  rare  doings  in  the  kitchen. 
Humphrey  and  Sam  were  born  in  neighbouring 
cottages;  they  had  often  thrashed  each  other 
when  boys  on  the  village  green,  and  performed 
a  similar  operation  on  the  corn  together,  when 
grown  up  men;  and  I  believe  have  long  re¬ 
garded  each  other  as  cordially  as  their  ancient 
masters. 

Sam  and  Humphrey,  to  use  my  man’s  expres¬ 
sion,  had  seen  each  other  “  a  mort  of  times^^ 
since  the  doctor  and  I  had  shaken  hands.  We 
last  parted  when  I  accompanied  him  to  his  col¬ 
lege,  at  Cambridge,  after  a  few  days’  excursion 
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to  Windsor,  on  the  late  king’s  recovery  in  1 789 ; 
and  then  our  head-quarters  were  in  Eton  Col¬ 
lege,  with  another  right  worthy  son  of  the  church, 
about  whom  I  shall  henceforth  have  much  to 
say. 

I  was  busily  employed  with  the  optician  and 
the  watchmaker,  both  ingenious  men  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  when  Sam  took  the  basket  below.  Two 
misfortunes  had  occurred  on  that  very  day :  I 
had  broken  my  thermometer,  and  my  Tompion 
had  ceased  to  go.  The  first  calamity  was  purely 
of  my  own  doing,  the  last  was  no  mortal’s  fault. 
Time  had  gradually  been  working  with  his  secret 
tools,  and  damaging  the  beauteous  little  mill; 
and  the  discovery  roused  me  to  reflect,  that  we 
were  both  wonderous  machines,  much  the  worse 
for  wear. 

I  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  I 
love  to  have  a  chat  with  every  person  whom  I 
employ.  From  all  I  fancy  that  I  have  gleaned 
something  useful  in  its  way ;  but  with  the  me¬ 
chanic,  I  never  remember  to  have  held  a  con¬ 
versation  without  feeling  myself  a  wiser  man. 

I  could  furnish  a  chapter  out  of  what  passed 
with  these  two  worthy  neighbours ;  but  as  I 
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commenced  to  speak  of  the  doctor,  and  of  things 
of  older  date,  I  will  only  relate  an  observation 
of  the  optician’s. 

I  had  cut  the  parchment  direction  from  the 
basket,  to  add  to  my  collection  of  such  memorials, 
being,  as  I  said  before,  a  most  original  virtuoso ; 
and  having  dated  it  with  red  ink,  to  place  it  in  a 
cabinet  that  contained  a  multitude  of  others,  the 
moralizing  mechanic  observed,  “  I  have  often 
thought,  sir,  when  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  amidst 
bonds  and  deeds  that  may  cause  many  an  ach¬ 
ing  heart,  that  they  may  henceforth  be  cut  into 
manifold  slips  to  label  the  Christmas  gift,  and 
promote  the  friendly  intercourse  of  future  gene¬ 
rations,  sprung  from  those  contentious  parties 
whom  the  same  parchments  once  made  the  bit¬ 
terest  enemies.” 

When  alone,  I  rang  for  Sam  to  give  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  reception  of  my  reverend  friend ; 
but  Margaret  had  already  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
appointed  chamber,  and  put  the  Indian  quilt 
that  was  my  uncle  Zachary’s  upon  the  bed,  had 
unpapered  the  window  curtains,  and,  in  short, 
with  Sam’s  assistance,  had  so  entirely  antici¬ 
pated  all  I  would  have  done,  that  I  had  nothing 
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left  but  to  wish  to-morrow  evening  were  come, 
and  the  doctor  by  my  fire-side. 

Next  day,  after  noon,  on  going  to  place  my 
new  thermometer  in  the  parlour,  Sam  was  ar¬ 
ranging  the  side-board  with  unusual  care,  when 
looking  round  at  the  table-clock,  he  observed, 
“  I  should  think,  sir,  the  doctor  is  now  about 
Tottenham.”  I  smiled,  and  said  nothing,  leav¬ 
ing  him  to  enjoy  his  speculations ;  doubting  not 
that  his  imagination  had  trotted  beside  the  post- 
chaise,  from  one  mile-stone  to  another,  all  the 
way  from  Cambridge.  Humphrey’s  letter  had 
furnished  him  with  all  the  travelling  arrange¬ 
ments.  Sam  never  made  long  speeches,  but 
gave  me  the  account  of  the  route  by  instal¬ 
ments. 

On  going  into  the  parlour  again,  “  You  will 
roast  me,  Sam,”  said  I,  as  he  piled  the  round 
coals  on  the  fire.  I  had  his  reply,  for  I  watch¬ 
ed  the  time,  just  thirty-five  minutes  after,  whilst 
he  was  in  the  act  of  smoothing  the  damask  cloth, 
which  he  was  placing  on  the  dinner  table : 
“  The  doctor  will  have  a  cold  ride  of  it,  sir;” 
and  giving  the  fire  a  gentle  stir,  as  he  held  the 
poker  in  his  honest  hand,  added,  towards 
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even-fall.”  “  Yes,”  said  I,  “  and  so  will 
Humphrey  ;  take  good  care  of  him,  Sam.”  His 
artless  bow  expressed  more  than  words,  and  he 
swept  the  ashes  from  the  hearth  as  quietly  as 
ever  did  fairy  that  earned  the  maiden’s  silver 
penny. 

I  was  at  the  drawing-room  window,  when  I 
heard  Sam  exclaim  to  Margaret  and  the  cook, 

Here’s  the  chaise  !”  and  in  a  few  moments 
my  arm  chair  was  once  more  honoured  with  one 
of  the  worthiest  and  oldest  fellows  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

Our  greeting  speeches  were  less  prolix  than 
even  Sam’s;  great  joy  and  extreme  sorrow 
loosen  not  the  tongue ;  the  ardent  shake  of  the 
hand,  and  “  God  bless  thee,  boy,”  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of  our  happy  inter¬ 
view. 

The  most  faithful  mirror  for  an  old  man,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  vain  grey-beard,  is  perhaps  found  in 
the  sudden  glance  at  the  visage  of  a  friend  of 
about  his  own  standing,  after  some  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years’  absence. 

The  doctor  broke  silence  first ;  when  getting 
up  from  his  chair,  and  turning  me  round,  with 
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my  front  to  the  blazing  fire,  for  as  yet  we  had 
no  other  light,  although  it  had  long  been  dark 
without,  he  smiling,  shook  his  grey  head,  and 
said,  ‘‘  Hardcastle,  I  see  in  thy  face  that  I  am 
looking  thrice  ten  years  older  than  when  we  last 
parted and  then  shaking  me  cordially  by  both 
hands,  sang  with  his  wonted  gaiety,  ‘‘  But  bles¬ 
sings  on  thy  frosty  pow,  John  Anderson  my 
Joe.” 

“  The  same  flow  of  spirits,  worthy  doctor,” 
said  I.  Yea,  verily  !”  said  he,  and  please 
the  ruling  powers,  we  will  make  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  on  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  LAST  NIGHT  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  falling  on  the  Sun¬ 
day,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  dine  alone. 
For  the  first  time  we  each,  after  dinner,  nodded 
in  our  elbow  chairs.  Sam  and  Humphrey 
cleared  the  table,  and  brought  the  tea  without 
my  hearing  them  :  it  was  almost  ten  o’clock.  I 
awoke  from  dreaming  that  I  listened  to  the  bells 
of  the  Trumpington  carrier’s  team,  a  sound  I 
had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Up,  waggoner  !”  said  I.  It  was  the  steam¬ 
ing  of  the  boiling  water  in  the  urn.  The  doc¬ 
tor  laughed.  “  Where’s  the  wine,  Sam  ?” 
said  I.  You  ordered  the  table  to  be  cleared,” 
said  the  doctor.  “  Right,”  said  I :  “  let’s  have 
tea,  Sam.” 

My  old  friend  had  long  been  awake,  but 
would  not  disturb  me  in  my  nap ;  he  was  brisk 
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and  lively  as  ever,  and  ready  to  begin  Christ¬ 
mas  again.  “  Why,  Ephraim,”  said  he,  when 
the  men  had  left  the  room,  that’s  the  first 
symptom  I  have  yet  observed  of  thy  old 
age.  Whither  has  thy  memory  taken  flight  ?” 

Amidst  the  days  that  are  gone,”  said  I. 

They  were  good  days  —  they  were  blessed 
days  —  and  be  they  for  ever  sanctified,”  said  the 
pious  churchman.  “  Come,  Awake  I  arise  !  or 
he  for  ever  fallenk'^  “  So,  let  us  have  another 
chat  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  gossip  away  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.” 

‘‘You  have  been  muttering  in  your  sleep  too, 
doctor.”  “  Not  I,”  said  he ;  “I  have  been 
calculating  aloud,  with  all  my  faculties  newly 
plumed.  Why,  Ephraim,  thy  age  and  mine 
together,  amount  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  years.”  “  Aye,”  added  he ; 
“  if  we  could  snatch  our  respective  threads  from 
the  never-sleeping  fates,  and  tack  them  together 
in  one  life,  with  either  of  our  reminiscence,  frail 
as  thine  may  be  touching  the  wine,  thou  Bibo, 
what  wonders  might  not  thou  or  I  recount.” 
So  drawing  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  mine, 
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with  his  cup  in  one  hand,  and  the  spoon  in  the 
other,  just  as  I  have  seen  him  when  a  young 
man,  sipping  his  tea,  and  talking  between  whiles, 
he  began. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

BEING  THE  LAST  CHAPTER  OF  THE  LAST  YEAR.* 

Do  you  remember  when  we  used  to  have  a  hit 
at  back-gammon,  turn  and  turn  about  with  Old 
Doyleyf  in  the  Strand?  Aye,  and  our  old 
friend  CracherodeJ  used  occasionally  to  drop 


*  This  chapter  was  written  January  1820. 
f  Mr.  Doyley,  a  very  respectable  warehouse¬ 
man,  whose  family  of  the  same  name,  had  resided 
in  the  great  old  house  next  to  Hodsoll  the  banker  s, 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  This  house,  built  by 
Inigo  Jones,  which  makes  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  old  engraved  views  of  the  Strand,  having  a 
covered,  up  and  down  entrance  which  projected 
to  the  carriage  way,  was  pulled  down  about  1782. 
On  the  site  of  which  was  erected  the  house  now 
occupied  in  the  same  business.  The  desert  nap¬ 
kins,  termed  Doyleys,  are  so  called,  having  origi¬ 
nated  with  this  ancient  firm. 

X  The  reverend  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode, 
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in ; — aye,  and  another  good  old  soul,  Master 
Payne* *,  of  the  Mews-gate — we  knew  his  time 
by  two  memorable  tokens.  The  beating  of  the 
nine  o^clock  drums  at  Old  Somerset-house,  and 
the  ringing  of  the  porter^s  bell,  at  the  closing  of 
Old  Exeter  Change.’’  Yea,”  said  I,  “  and 
the  memory  of  these  tokens  awakens  a  thousand 
pleasing  associations,  all  clothed  in  the  snug 
and  comfortable  garb  of  old  fashions,  that  now 


F.R.S.  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
to  which  grand  repository  of  literature  he  be¬ 
queathed  his  valuable  illustrated  Pennant,  bound 
in  thirteen  magnificent  folios.  A  work  aptly  now, 
ex  officio,  in  the  custody  of  a  librarian,  indubitably 
more  recherche  in  the  antiquarian  lore,  which  it 
contains,  than  any  contemporary.  A  worthy  wight, 
as  all  the  virtuosi  know,  whose  faithful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  hand  has  enriched  it  with  many  of  its  most 
interesting  graphic  ornaments.  Need  it  be  added, 
this  can  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Smith ! 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  the  well-known,  and  much 
esteemed  proprietor  of  that  old  shop,  the  memor¬ 
able  repository  of  choice  books  at  the  Mews-gate, 
which  he  opened  in  the  year  1750,  and  which  for 
forty  years  was  the  rendezvous  of  almost  all  who 
were  distinguished  for  that  delightful  species  of 
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appear  to  wrap  these  days  of  yore.”  “  I  well 
remember  the  self-importance,  which  I  felt  in 
negociating  with  that  worthy  bookseller,”  said 
my  ancient  friend,  “  for  the  printing  of  my 
maiden  sermon  book ;  and  how  the  disinterested 
advice  which  he,  good  man,  gave  me,  mortified 
my  pride.  Faith,  I  believe  I  urged  him  to  print 
ten  thousand  copies.  That  sly  rogue  Sterne 
was  there,  who  sat  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  my 
outrageous  vanity — but  said  not  a  word.  I 
never  see  the  print  of  his  eccentric  face,  but  I 
think  it  was  copied  from  his  look  that  very  night, 
peering  from  the  corners  of  his  laughing  eye  in 
my  silly  face.  Poor  Laurence  Sterne!”  and 
then  the  doctor  paused.  “  Alas,  poor  Yorick  I 
I  loved  thee  notwithstanding  all  thy  faults.” 

I  dropped  to  five  thousand,  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  try  my  strength  with  just  as  many 
hundred.  I  well  remember  his  great  good  na¬ 
ture  and  forbearance,  at  my  petulant  presumption, 


learning  and  science,  comprehended  in  the  ex¬ 
pressive  term  mrtu ;  which  characterised  the 
English  nobleman  and  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
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when  I  hastily  asked  him,  if  he  knew  how  many 
parish  priests  there  were,  and  what  a  proportion 
of  them  would  buy  my  book  ?  Then,  said  I, 
the  members  of  our  university,  the  church¬ 
going,  and  the  stay-at-home  pious  in  town  and 
country — to  say  nothing  of  my  omi  'private  con¬ 
nexions^^ 

“  All  this  may  be  true,”  said  Payne  ;  “  but 
if  we  have  success  with  a  smaller  number,  con- 
sider  the  pride  of  announcing  second  edition-P 
The  more  he  attempted  to  lop  from  the 
measure  of  my  self  conceit,  like  a  dyJce,  the 
longer  it  grew.  I  thought  to  cut  short  the  argu¬ 
ment  with,  ‘  Sir,  the  loss  will  be  my  own,  and 
I  can  afford  to  pay  for  ten  thousand.’  ‘  Very 
good,  sir,’  said  he,  ‘  and  the  profit  will  be 
mine.’ 

“  Payne  was  stout  in  his  integrity,  and 
honestly  deceived  me  by  printing  a  tythe  of  the 
first  number.” 

“  Somewhat  short  of  fifty  copies,  in  the  ratio 
of  one  in  fourteen  days,  were  bond  Jlde  disposed 
of,  in  two  calendar  years ;  about  half  that 
number  of  presentation  copies,  all  bound  and 
lettered,  eat  up  the  profit,  and  reduced  the 
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bulk ;  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  copies,  or  so,  if  not  fortunately  consigned 
to  the  trunk-makers,  perhaps  might  have  risen 
up  against  my  heirs  and  successors,  through 
the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  successors  to  the 
present  worthy  firm,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  bill 
of  expences  for  warehouse-room.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED 
AND  TWENTY  ONE. 

We  kept  it  up  till  long  after  St.  Margaret’s  and 
St.  Martin’s  bells  had  rung  their  rival  peals  to 
usher  in  the  new  year,  when  we  shook  hands, 
blessed  God  for  granting  us  so  long  a  life,  took 
a  bumper  of  wine  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
drank  health  and  happiness  to  our  friends,  peace 
and  good-will  at  home,  and  benevolence  to  all 
mankind. 

Sam  had  laid  the  cloth,  according  to  our  old 
custom,  for  we  are  proud  of  being  numbered 
among  the  few  remaining  supper-eaters  of  this 
refined  age.  “  It  is  a  social  winding-up  of  the 
day,”  as  Garrick  used  to  say;  “and  where  satiety 
and  excess  disgrace  not  the  dinner  table,  it 
cheers  the  spirits,  lengthens  the  harmony  of 
the  night,  and  sends  you  warm  to  your  dormi¬ 
tory.” 
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Picture  to  yourself,  an*  it  please  you,  gentle 
reader,  two  ancients  enjoying  themselves  in 
rational  gossip  on  this  particular  occasion  at 
midnight,  during  a  hard  frost,  before  a  blazing 
fire,  with  the  broiled  legs  of  a  turkey,  a  bottle 
of  old  port,  and  another  of  Madeira ;  reviving 
fond  recollections  of  old  associates,  whom  we 
had  oft-times  met  at  the  same  social  season;  in 
good  humour  with  ourselves,  truly  enjoying  the 
good  creatures  intended  for  our  use;  and  you 
will  in  this  picture  behold  how  we,  the  said  an¬ 
cients,  commenced  the  new  year. 

Sam  placed  another  bottle  of  port  and  the 
key  of  the  street  door  at  the  same  time  on  the 
sideboard ;  and  respectfully  wishing  us  a  happy 
new  year,  went  below  to  enjoy  himself  with 
Humphrey  and  the  two  maids.  I  had  ordered 
them  a  bowl  of  punch  upon  the  occasion. 

‘‘  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  may  be  correct 
on  the  sabbath  day,**  said  I  to  the  doctor,  as 
Sam  shut  the  door. 

“  Why  they  have  all  four  been  to  church  in 
turn,  so  Humphrey  tells  me,**  said  my  friend. 
“  The  liquor  will  comfort  their  honest  hearts. 
Would  !  that  I  could  make  every  poor  man*s 
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house  in  the  land  as  happy  as  thine.”  Then 
smiling,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  knee,  he 
added,  “  there  needs  but  very  little  casuistry 
to  ease  thy  conscience,  Ephraim,  for  this  is 
Monday,  my  old  boy.” 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOGARTH  AND  FARMER  STUBBS. 

I  AM  thinking  who  were  of  the  party  that  as¬ 
sembled  at  Doyley’s,  when  we  went  over  to  Old 
Somerset-house  gardens  to  hear  the  great  bell 
of  St.  PauFs  toll,  on  the  night  of  the  funeral  of 
George  the  Second,”  said  the  doctor.  “  The 
Wartons  were  there  I  recollect,  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  circumstance ;  for  Tom  was  out  of  hu¬ 
mour  with  the  president  of  Trinity,  who  would 
not  remain  in  the  Abbey  to  see  the  funeral 
solemnities,  for  fear  of  catching  an  ague.  War- 
ton  *,  the  greatest  sight-hunter  of  his  day,  was 


*  The  Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  Poet  Laureat 
of  England.  Celebrated  as  a  biographer,  anno¬ 
tator,  antiquary  and  poet ;  but  most  eminent  for 
his  “  History  of  English  Poetry,”  a  work  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  superiority  of  the  man  of  genius,  who 
condescends  to  explore  the  mines  of  antiquity 
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the  more  provoked,  as  he  procured  a  third 
ticket  from  the  dean  of  Westminster,  at  the 
particular  instance  of  the  president,  who  came 
from  the  university  expressly  to  be  present.  We 
will  have  the  abbey  well  aired  the  next  royal 
funeral,”  said  the  facetious  Oxonian ;  and  then 
told  him  pretty  plainly,  that  fear  was  the  real 
cause  of  his  taking  himself  olF. 

“  You  might  have  remained,”  said  the  old 
gentleman  petulantly.  “  Yes,”  said  Warton, 
“  and  you  would  have  died  of  alarm  in  return¬ 
ing  alone:  and  all  Oxford  would  have  said, 
Tom  had  dragged  him  up  to  be  trampled  to 
death  by  a  London  mob,  to  get  himself  into  the 
president’s  easy  chair;  and  a  pretty  figure  I 
should  have  made  on’t,  with  all  the  wild  gowns- 


over  the  mere  plodder,  who  digs  and  delves  in  in¬ 
discriminate  search  of  whatever  is  rusty,  musty, 
antediluvian,  and  old. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  his  brother,  also  a  divine, 
and  poet,  the  writer  of  several  excellent  papers  in 
“  The  Adventurer,”  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
work,  An  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope.” 
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men  at  my  heels,  hooting  me,  like  another, 
Tom  d  Bedlam^^ 

Doyley  was  a  topping  trader  of  the  old  school, 
and  much  regarded  by  the  wits  of  his  day :  he 
was  a  man  of  some  humour,  too.  His  house 
was  always  open  to  Garrick  and  his  friends, 
when  a  public  sight  was  to  be  seen ;  and  then 
his  attentions  were  so  marked,  and  his  tables  so 
liberally  furnished  with  refreshments,  that  he 
was  constantly  adding  some  new-comer  to  his 
acquaintance. 

The  old  draper  deported  himself  with  suit¬ 
able  consequence  at  the  neighbourly  meetings 
at  the  Turk’s  Head,  opposite,  when  he  used 
to  say,  Sir,  my  friend  Mr.  Davy  Garrick  told 
me  this  in  confidence;”  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Sterne  said  that^  in  my  company  at  the  old  house 
there,”  inclining  his  head  with  a  sudden  and 
significant  twitch,  and  pointing  with  his  gold¬ 
headed  cane  over  his  shoulder  at  the  same  time 
towards  his  own  home. 

Certain  it  is,  that  his  illustrious  visitors  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  marked  courtesies  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  hence,  at  his  entrance  into  the  Precinct 
Club,  held  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Turk’s  Head, 
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the  seat  next  the  fire  was  always  resigned  to 
him,  which  he  filled ;  excepting  when  Mr. 
Ayliffe,  or  Dr.  Moore,  was  there — the  one 
being  rector  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and  the 
other  a  M.D.  from  whom  he  would  never  ac¬ 
cept  the  proffered  honour,  Pray,  sit  still,” 
he  would  say  to  the  first ;  sir,  I  have  too 
much  reverence  for  the  church.”  And  to  the 
other  he  would  say,  “  No,  no,  good  doctor, 
keep  thy  seat ;  thou  art  a  more  useful  man  than 
myself,  and  hast  a  much  wiser  head.” 

Let  me  see,”  continued  my  old  friend, 
reckoning  their  names  on  the  tip  of  each  finger, 
‘‘  Shipley  f  was  there,  and  Davy  Garrick  and 


f  Mr.  William  Shipley,  a  painter,  brother  of  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  this  worthy  artist  that  that  useful 
national  institution  the  Society  for  the  advancement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  was  esta¬ 
blished.  Hence  in  the  year  1738,  the  Society  voted 
their  gold  medal  to  him,  accompanied  with  this 
high  compliment :  “  For  his  Public  Spirit,  vohich 
gave  rise  to  the  Society.''  Mr.  Shipley  studied  as  a 
portrait  painter  under  a  Mr.  Phillipps,  now  known 
only  by  name.  He  established  a  celebrated  Draw- 
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his  wife,  and  that  sensible  young  woman,  Gar¬ 
rick’s  relation — I  have  forgotten  her  name — 
and  I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  were  there 
or  not,  Ephraim.  O !  Wilson *  *  was  another  of 
the  posse.  Faith,  I  can  never  forget  the 
whimsical  drama  of  that  night.  I  do  think, 
verily,  that  Davy’s  imitation  of  the  Irish  sentinel 
in  the  guard-room,  was  one  of  the  liveliest 
pieces  of  acting  that  I  have  witnessed  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  scope  of  his  powers.  I  had  seen 


ing  Academy,  and  gave  to  the  Arts  many  a  worthy 
member.  This  school  was  subsequently  continued 
by  Mr.  Pars,  and  held  in  the  great  room,  now  part 
of  the  premises  of  Mr.  Ackermann,  in  the  Strand, 
which  has  long  been  converted  into  a  splendid 
library,  chiefly  of  works  on  art.  The  venerable 
Mr.  Shipley  died  in  1784,  just  half  a  century  after 
the  establishipent  in  the  Adelphi,  upwards  of  ninety 
years  of  age. 

*  Richard  Wilson,  acknowledged  the  finest 
landscape  painter  in  Europe.  Before  he  quitted 
England  for  Rome,  he  practised  portrait  painting, 
and  as  early  as  1749,  composed  a  large  picture  of 
his  late  Majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with  his 
brother  the  late  duke  of  York,  for  their  royal 
highness’s  tutor,  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 
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the  original,  and  could  compare  the  merit  of 
the  copy.  Didst  ever  hear  him  relate  the 
story  of  that  night  ?”  “  Never,”  said  I.  “  Then 
I  will  tell  it  you  circumstantially,”  said  he ; 

but  surely,  Hardcastle,  I  have  a  notion  that 
thou  wert  there.” 

‘‘  No,  doctor,”  said  I,  “  on  that  memorable 
night  I  can  distinctly  prove  an  alibi:  I  was 
dining  with  Mitchell,  in  Beaufort  Buildings, 
when  George  Simpson  brought  me  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Hogarth,  begging  me  to  come  to 
Leicester  Fields,  for  her  husband  was  alarmingly 
worse.  I  left  word  in  the  morning,  where 
George  might  find  me.  I  posted  off  in  a 
hackney  coach  to  Chelsea,  to  bring  Dr.  Monsey% 
who  was  angry  that  he  had  not  been  sent  for 
before.  Hogarth  was  seriously  ill  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  disorder,  caught  at  one  of  the  windows 


*  Dr.  Messenger  Monsey,  many  years  physician 
to  Chelsea  College,  well  known  to  the  wits,  being 
himself  one  of  the  first  class  ;  who,  from  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  and  playful  humour,  being  a  man  of  com¬ 
prehensive  mind,  moreover,  was  frequently  com¬ 
pared  to  Swift.  He  was  generally  courted,  and 
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of  the  Old  Golden  Cross* *,  where  he  stood  too 
long  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  making 
sketches  of  the  heralds,  and  the  sergeant 
trumpeters’  band,  and  the  yeoman  guard,  in 
their  splendid  liveries,  who  rendezvous’d  at 
Charing  Cross.  He  purposed  to  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  new 
king.” 

“  I  have  always  regretted  that  he  dropped 
that  subject,”  said  the  doctor,  for  it  would  have 
remained  an  interesting  record  of  the  manners 
of  that  epoch.  It  opened  a  fine  field  for  his 
display  of  character.” 

Yes,”  said  I;  ‘‘ the  groups  which  he  struck 
out  with  his  rapid  crayon,  that  clustered  round 
the  statue  of  Charles,  were  full  of  humour,  and 
many  well-known  characters  were  of  the  number. 


deservedly  esteemed,  and  maintaining  his  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  the  last,  died  in  the  year  1788,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  ninety-six. 

*  Within  memory,  before  this  Inn,  stood  a  lofty 
-  straddling  sign-post,  with  a  long  water-trough,  such 
as  are  seen  in  country  towns,  which  added  much 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  spot. 
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Dr.  Hoadley*  and  I  saw  him  at  the  window, 
and  he  beckoned  us  up.  Hoadley  cut  his  pen¬ 
cils  for  him,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
strangers  who  were  at  the  windows  from  inter¬ 
rupting  him,  and  showed  them  the  slips  on 
which  he  slightly  marked  the  groups,  to  bribe 
their  indulgence ;  and  I  had  enough  to  do  to 
manage  them.” 

There  was  an  amazingly  large  man  near 
me,  a  farmer  Stubbs,  of  Colnbrook,  who  wit¬ 
nessed  *my  perplexity.  ‘  I  will  skreen  thee, 
muster  limner,  by  thy  leave,’  said  he ;  and  he 
fixed  himself  so  skilfully,  and  maintained  his 
post  so  stoutly,  that  all  new  comers,  after 


*  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  physician  to  the  Royal 
Household,  and  a  dramatic  writer ;  author  of  The 
Suspicious  Husband.  He  and  his  brother.  Dr. 
Hoadley,  chancellor  of  Winchester,  whose  portraits 
Hogarth  painted  more  than  once,  were  friends  and 
patrons  of  our  ingenious  artist.  This  divine  was 
also  a  dramatic  writer,  and  author  of  The  Contrast, 
which  was  performed  only  five  nights  at  Garrick’s 
Theatre,  being  withdrawn,  at  the  instance  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  his  father,  as  soon  as  the 
pious  prelate  discovered  it  was  the  work  of  his  son. 
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wrangling  a  little,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  get  a 
sight  from  our  window.  Presently,  the  good- 
tempered  farmer  whispered  Hoadley,  ‘  Excuse 
me,  sir,  I’ve  a  notion  that  gentleman  be  Ho¬ 
garth  !’  Hoadley  nodded  Yes.’  After  this 
communication  a  host  would  not  have  broken 
our  little  square.  When  Hoadley  handed  him 
a  slip  of  paper  with  a  few  comical  figures,  as 
they  were  jumbled  together  on  the  carts  and 
coaches,  he  shook  his  fat  sides;  ‘  This  is  down¬ 
right  hocus-pocus,’  said  he,  ‘  the  very  moral  on 
’em;  I  could  swear  to  ev’ry  ragged  rogue  in 
court.  Muster  Hogarth,’  said  he,  ‘  all  in  good 
time,  sir ;  but  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  do  touch  off 
that  man  in  the  slouch-hat;  he  be  my  carter, 
and  as  droll  a  dog  as  Ned  Shuter.’  ‘  You  knows 
Muster  Davy  Garrick,  I  dare  say.  Muster 
Hogarth  ?’  ‘  I  do,  intimately,’  said  Hogarth. 

‘  No  doubt,’  said  the  farmer.  ‘  Well,  sir,  he 
tried  to  take  my  carter  off^  and  did  it  mortal 
well  too  :  ’twas  last  summer,  when  he  and  some 
other  noted  gentlemen  coom  down  from  Lunnun 
on  a  fishing  party  to  Squire  Bullock’s,  and  they 
were  pleased  to  dine  with  I.  Mr.  Garrick’s  got 
a  cask  of  my  ale  all  on  tap  now ;  and  there  be 
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one  at  your  service  too,  any  day  you^ll  let  me 
know ;  and  my  carter  shall  set  it  down  at  your 
own  door,  if  thee’st  gi’  me  thy  address,  and 
then  thee  mayst  see  Jemmy  thyself,  an’  thou 
woo’t.’ 

«  <  I  would  not  tell  thee  an  nontruth,  gentle¬ 
men,  but  that  fellow  be  the  life  and  soul  o’  the 
parish.  He  has  the  finest  pipe  in  the  quire  at 
our  church ;  and  the  gentlemen  quiristers  at 
Windsor,  one  and  all,  say  he  can  go  several 
notches  lower  than  the  best  base  singer  among 
’em ;  so  I  don’t  take  it  on  my  own  poor  judg¬ 
ment.  But  the  best  on’t  be  all  the  home  stock 
on  the  farm  knows  him,  and  take  to  him  as 
tho’f  he  were  their  cousin-german,  as  one  may 
say.  He’ll  catch  any  horse  I’ve  got,  without  a 
sieve;  and  I’ve  a  bull  that  the  devil  would  hardly 
face,  but  he  be  tractable  wi’  Jem  ^  he  seems  to 
know  their  language.  When  a  cow  ha’  lost  her 
calf,  poor  thing,  she’s  on  the  look  out  for  Jem- 
carter,  though  savage  enou’  to  ev’ry  body  else ; 
and  I’ve  seen  more  nor  one  run  to  ’en,  and 
Jemmy  pat  her  on  the  neck  and  condole  with 
her  like ;  and  the  poor  dumb  animal  seemed 
comforted— at  least,  my  mistress  will  have  it 
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SO,  and  1  believe  she  be  right.  One  thing  I’ll 
be  sworn,  the  team  be  glad  when  Sunday  be 
over,  and  Jem  be  putting  on  the  poor  fools’ 
collars  again.  There’s  not  a  dog  i’  th’  place  all 
round  but  wags  his  tail  at  him,  and  knows  him 
at  night ;  he  might  safely  rob  any  hen-roost  in 
the  parish  :  but  he  be  too  good  a  fellow  for  that. 
But  this  be  nothing ;  he  makes  such  merriment 
by  his  imitations  o’  th’  poor  folks  i’  th’  town, 
the  quarrels  o’  th’  married  people,  and  such  like 
too ;  and  as  for  widow  Tapping,  that  holds  the 
farm  a-back-side  o’  me,  the  veriest  scolding  old 
Turk  in  all  BucJckenum  (I  believe  she  be  mad, 
that’s  certain) :  he  can  act  her  off  to  the  life.  I 
thought  Muster  Garrick  would  ne’er  a~done 
laughing  at  Jem’s  account  o’  the  old  lady  and  the 
overseers  about  pounding  her  hogs.  Do’ee  just 
touch  ’en  off,  Muster  Hogarth,  and  I  wool  ha’ 
it  put  in  a  frame ;  dnd  excuse  me,  if  I  be  too 
free.  I’ll  not  fail  to  remember  the  favour.  And 
if  ye  be  fond  o’  the  rod,  I’ve  a  clear  half  mile  of 
the  Coin  running  thorow  the  farm ;  and  mistress 
will  gi’  thee  a  hearty  welcome.’ 

I  remember,  among  other  oddities  on  that 
day  —  and  you  know,  doctor,”  said  I,  “  that 
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every  hour  then  begot  some  farce  in  the  public 
streets  —  I  remember  an  old  chimney-sweep,  a 
fellow  with  a  short  grizzly  beard,  and  black  as 
the  bronze,  had  contrived  to  seat  himself  on  the 
horse  behind  the  equestrian  figure  of  King 
Charles  ;  and  his  climbing  boys  were  clus- 


^  This  noble  equestrian  statue  of  King  Charles  I., 
at  Charing  Cross,  is  the  work  of  Hubert  Le  Soeur, 
a  Frenchman,  who  came  to  England  about  the  year 
1639.  “  The  commanding  grace  of  the  figure,  and 

exquisite  form  of  the  horse,  are  striking  to  the  most 
unpractised  eye,”  says  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  This 
piece  was  cast  in  1633  in  a  spot  of  ground  near  the 
church  of  Covent  Garden,  and  not  being  erected 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was 
sold  by  the  parliament  to  John  Rivet,  a  brazier, 
living  at  the  Dial,  near  Holborn  Conduit,  with  strict 
orders  to  break  it  to  pieces.  This  worthy,  we  may 
presume,  was  a  royalist.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  sa¬ 
gacious  wight ;  for  he  produced  a  quantity  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  old  brass,  and  concealed  the  statue  and 
horse  under  ground  until  the  Restoration.  M.  de 
Archenholz  adds  a  curious  anecdote  to  this  account. 
He  cast  a  number  of  knives  and  forks  in  brass, 
which  he  sold  as  manufactured  from  the  statue. 
These  were  doubtless  purchased  with  avidity  by  the 
royalists,  out  of  affection  to  their  unfortunate  so- 
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tered  about  the  base  of  the  statue :  he  held  on 
by  clasping  the  royal  effigy  round  the  waist,  and 
caused  much  mirth  to  the  surrounding  multi- 


vereign ;  and  sought  with  equal  eagerness  by  the 
rebels,  as  a  trophy  of  the  downfall  of  a  despot. 

Charing  Cross,  properly  so  called,  was  an  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  which  stood  on  this  spot  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  to  the  year  1646,  and  the  last 
memorial  of  conjugal  affection  erected  by  that  so¬ 
vereign  to  the  manes  of  his  beloved  wife  Queen 
Eleanor,  on  the  removal  of  her  corpse  from  Lincoln¬ 
shire  to  Westminster.  ‘‘  But  neither  its  ornamental 
situation,  the  beauty  of  its  structure,  nor  the  ami¬ 
able  design  of  its  erection,  (which  did  honour  to  hu¬ 
manity,)”  says  another  intelligent  author,  “  could 
preserve  it  from  the  merciless  zeal  of  the  times.” 
It  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  a  relic  of  Popish  superstition.  This  cross, 
that  at  Northampton,  at  Waltham,  and  other 
places  where  the  royal  hearse  rested  in  the  funeral 
procession,  were  set  up  from  the  designs  of  Peter 
Cavallini.  So  that  this  ancient  site  has  owed  its 
principal  ornaments,  though  at  very  distant  periods, 
to  foreign  artists. 

Its  demolition  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  wits 
of  the  times.  A  sarcastic  copy  of  verses  on  the 
subject  is  printed  in  Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry.  Another  in  the  King’s  Pamphlets  at  the 
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tudes.  The  constables  would  have  unhorsed 
him,  had  they  dared ;  but  the  wit  of  the  mob, 
and  the  sooty  rogue’s  audacity  together,  pre- 
served  his  seat.” 


British  Museum,  entitled  “  The  Last  Will  and 
Testament  of  Charing- Crosse,'  beginning,  Im¬ 
primis,  I  commit  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
structure  of  a  new-erected  conduit,  to  be  sepul¬ 
chred  in  the  place  where  I  have  lived  so  long,  and 
now  must  die,  that  so  water  may  continually  flow 
from  my  monument  to  wash  the  eyes  of  those  sor¬ 
rowful  faces,  that  when  they  passe  by,  sigh  and  sob 
at  the  remembrance  of  me.”  It  had  stood  356 
years. 

The  curious  may  see  a  print  of  this  cross,  en¬ 
graved  in  outline  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  work  of 
Illustrations  of  Pennant. — (See  Londiniana.)  The 
group  had  been  made  at  the  expence  of  the  family 
of  Howard-Arundel,  who  have  still  receipts  to  show 
by  whom,  and  for  whom  it  was  cast. 

This  interesting  object,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  ornaments  of  the  town,  was  set 
up  in  its  present  situation  at  the  expence  of  the 
crown,  by  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  pedestal  was  designed 
and  executed  by  the  incomparable  sculptor  in  wood^ 
Grinlin  Gibbons.  Le  Soeur  lived  in  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Close,  adjacent  to  that  venerable  remain  of 
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Out  upon  you  !”  said  a  tall  fellow  in  a  lea¬ 
thern  apron,  with  stentorian  lungs,  standing 
upon  a  waggon ;  “  out  upon  you,  you  meddling 
peace  officers  !  What,  dethrone  your  black 
prince?  pull  down  the  son  of  his  majesty?” 
This  was  touching  the  right  key.  Away  with 
you,  you  Jacobites,  (any  nonsense  did  on  the 
occasion  ;)  this  is  the  day  for  setting  up  of  kings, 
and  not  for  pulling  them  down  !  Soldiers,  take 
away  the  traitors  1”  The  horse-guards  laughed ; 
every  one  was  in  high  spirits  ;  Farmer  Stubbs 
could  scarcely  contain  himself.  “  Bayn’t  he  a 
right  Englishman  ?”  said  he. 

The  orator  from  the  waggon  had  a  powerful 
ally  in  a  small-coal  man,  held  up  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  some  of  the  crowd,  and  well  known  for 
his  shriJl  voice,  who,  encouraged  by  the  good 
humour  of  the  horse  soldiers,  loudly  cried  out, 
‘‘  Let  the  young  king  alone,  and  be  hanged. 


antiquity,  the  church  of  Great  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  within  the  Gothic  gate,  on 
the  east  side  of  Smithfield.  In  this  venerable 
church,  Nov.  29.  1630.  was  buried  Isaac  Le  Soeur, 
a  son  of  the  ingenious  foreigner. —  Vide  Walpole, 
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you  cowardly  Jacobites  !  What,  tear  a  royal 
son  from  the  back  of  his  father  ?  Look  upon 
them,  good  people ;  behold  their  honest  black 
faces,  they  be  like  as  two  peas.” 

This  was  a  climax,  and  the  unruly  mob  be¬ 
gan  pelting  the  peace  officers  from  their  enter- 
prize  ;  when,  a  magistrate  sensibly  interposing, 
order  was  restored,  and  the  sweep  was  allowed 
to  remain  riding  en  croupe^  to  the  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  John  Bull. 

Monsey  lost  no  time  in  returning  with  me  to 
Leicester  Fields,  and  thanked  me  over  and  over 
for  calling  him  to  his  friend,  who  had  an  abhor¬ 
rence  of  medicine.  “  I  would  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  his  state  for  the  king’s  crown,”  said 
he  ;  ‘‘  for  through  God’s  mercy  I  saved  his  valu¬ 
able  life.”  He  staid  by  his  bedside  the  whole 
night. 

Hogarth  got  relief  from  his  pain  before  day¬ 
break,  and  dozed ;  but  suddenly  awaking,  began 
to  talk  of  his  projected  picture :  his  fever  was 
high,  and  he  wandered  at  times.  We  could  not 
keep  him  still.  The  old  king  knew  no  more 
of  painting,”  said  he,  than  that  black  man,” 
pointing  to  Monsey,  who  was  in  court  mourning. 
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Monsey  moved  the  candle,  and  said,  “  Hush, 
Hogarth,  or  Ephraim  and  I  will  leave  you,  and 
then  you  must  die.’^  “  What,  for  treason  ?” 
said  he.  “  I  say  the  old  king  scribbled  all  over 
my  Mai'ch  to  Finchley :  see  there,  it’s  black  as  a 
hearse.”  Poor  Hogarth,  notwithstanding  his 
loyalty,  never  forgave  the  king  for  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  that  incomparable  work. 

“  Why,  faith  !”  said  the  doctor,  “  I  do  not 
wonder  at  that ;  there  was  no  treason  in  saying 
the  old  king  knew  nothing  of  the  fine  arts ;  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  he  cared  not  a  straw  about 
the  matter.” 

His  majesty’s  frigid  indifference,  and  nonsen¬ 
sical  observations  on  seeing  the  picture  in  ques¬ 
tion,  naturally  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
painter,  who  was  sufficiently  sensitive  on  the 
score  of  his  reputation. 

There,”  said  the  king,  I  have  seen 
enough,  take  it  away.  This  is  not  a  march, 
this  is  all  confusion  and  hurly-burly;  the  painter 
has  painted  my  guards  all  as  drunk  as  roker- 
pokers,”  (his  usual  term  for  swine).  His  ma¬ 
jesty,  perhaps,  was  the  only  person  who  could 
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not  feel  the  wit  and  humour  of  that  incompar¬ 
able  piece.* 

When  Hogarth  related  at  the  club  at  Old 
Slaughter’s  what  passed  at  Kensington,  at  the 
time  the  picture  w^as  submitted  to  the  royal  eye, 
Highmore,  who  had  a  slov/,  dry  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself,  observed,  “  I  suppose  his 
kingship  would  have  preferred  his  rank  and 
file  marching  along,  two  and  two,  pair  and  pair, 
as  the  Italian  galante  showmen  trundle  the  birds 
and  beasts  through  the  magic  lanthern  into 
Noah’s  ark.” 

“  No  doubt,  that  exhibition  would  be  more 
to  his  princely  taste,”  said  Hogarth ;  “  and  so 
I  shall  dedicate  my  print  of  the  drunken  guards 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.” 

But  to  return  to  the  gardens  of  old  Somerset 
House.  No,  doctor,”  said  I,  “  you  perceive 
that  I  was  not  of  *the  party.”  But  I  was,  my 
good  friend,”  said  he ;  and  repeated,  ‘‘  I  shall 
never  forget  the  whimsical  drama  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  night.” 


In  justice  to  His  Majesty,  however,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  he  took  great  pleasure  in  looking 
at  the  humorous  engravings  from  Hogarth. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OLD  SOMERSET  HOUSE  GARDENS. - LAURENCE 

STERNE  AND  MISS  LINTOT’s  ORATORY. 

Well,  we  met  at  Doyley’s  and  took  our  cojfFee, 
and  one  of  the  Wartons,  I  forget  which,  gave 
us  some  pretty  anecdotes  of  the  young  king, 
which  he  had  from  his  mother  the  dowager 

o 

princess,  from  which  we  inferred  he  was  a  youth 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  inclined  for  study. 
Warton  had  seen  some  architectural  designs  of 
the  young  prince,  which,”  said  he,  if  we 
may  believe  were  really  his  own,  evinced  a  ta¬ 
lent  for  that  noble  study.”  By  the  way,”  said 
the  doctor,  ‘‘  I  remember  Joshua  Kirby  *,  fa- 


^  Mr.  Joshua  Kirby,  originally  a  coach  and  house 
painter  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk  ;  but  having  contract¬ 
ed  an  early  friendship  with  that  original  genius, 
Gainsborough,  which  lasted  through  life,  it  is  sup^- 
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ther  of  that  worthy  creature,  Mrs.  Trimmer, 
once  told  me,  (and  no  one  was  better  qualified  to 


posed,  through  this  kind  associate,  he  was  induced 
to  try  his  hand  at  landscape.  He  exhibited  several 
views  from  nature.  It  has  often  happened  that 
what  is  wanting  in  genius,  is,  in  some  degree,  com¬ 
pensated  by  ingenuity.  Kirby  having  a  mathema¬ 
tical  turn,  sedulously  studied  linear  perspective  » 
and,  in  1754,  read  three  lectures  on  that  useful 
science  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  by  the  recommendation  of 
its  members,  published  his  first  work.  ‘‘  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor’s  Method  of  Perspective  made  easy,”  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Hogarth.  It  is  to  this 
work  we  owe  that  unique  design  of  our  humourous 
painter’s  plate,  “  Burlesque  Perspective,”  the  >voit 
of  which  has  amused  all  the  painters  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Kirby  had  the  honour  to  teach  architectural 
drawing  to  his  late  Majesty  George  III.,  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales.  His  Majesty  had  a  great 
personal  regard  for  him  :  he  was  a  most  worthy 
man. 

As  this  society  was  established  by  the  artists,  and 
supported  at  their  private  expence,  and  as  it  was 
the  precursor  of  that  Royal  Academy,  founded  by 
our  late  venerable  and  munificent  sovereign,  it  may 
amuse  the  curious  to  peruse  a  list  of  its  members, 
as  it  may  help  to  pres^erve  the  names  of  some  inge- 
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speak  upon  the  subject  than  old  Josh,)  that  the 
prince  had  an  excellent  notion  of  construction  ; 


nious  artists,  whose  patriotic  exertions  should  not 
be  left  entirely  to  sink  into  oblivion  for  the  want  of 
even  this  frail  memoriaL 

G.  F.  Moser,  the  worthy  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  its  first  institution.  Francis  Hayman, 
Samuel  Wale,  celebrated  in  their  day  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  books  with  their  pictorial  designs.  G.  B.  Cipri¬ 
ani,  who  introduced  a  superior  taste  for  book- 
prints.  Allan  Ramsay.  F.  M.  Newton.  Charles 
Catton,  the  prince  of  coach  painters.  J.  Zoffany, 
the  Wilkie  of  his  day.  Collins,  a  sculptor,  who, 
con  amove,  modelled  the  prototype  bust  for  Frank 
Hayman’s  Don  Quixote.  Jeremy  Meyer.  William 
Woollet,  an  engraver,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
painted  landscapes  with  his  graving  tool.  Anthony 
Walker,  also  an  engraver.  Linnel,  an  excellent 
carver  in  wood,  a  branch  of  art  now  almost  obsolete. 
John  Mortimer,  a  choice  spirit,  of  great  genius,  cut 
off  in  his  prime,  and  lamented  by  all  the  worthies 
of  the  profession.  Rubenstein,  the  drapery  painter, 
an  ingenious  drudge  to  the  portrait  painters,  and 
remarkable  for  being  too  late  at  the  Academy, 
when  his  whimsical  petulance  caused  much  private 
mirth.  James  Paine,  son  of  the  architect  who  built 
the  Lyceum.  Tilly  Kettle,  who  went  to  the  East* 
and  gathered  riches  by  painting  the  nabobs.  Wil- 
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and  I  have  heard  that  great  man,  Wyatt,  say, 
that  in  the  correspondence  which  he  held  with 


liam  Pars,  who  was  sent  to  Greece  by  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  who,  after  three 
years’  study  among  the  classic  ruins  of  antiquity, 
returned  with  stores  of  rich  materials  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  rising  architects,  now  the  first  in 
the  world.  Vandergutch,  a  painter,  transformed 
into  a  picture  dealer,  one  of  the  few  who  knew  his 
business,  and  whose  word  “  was  worth  a  straw.” 
Charles  Grignion  the  venerable,  whose  graving 
tool  has  helped  to  perpetuate  that  other  worthy  an¬ 
cient  master,  Samuel  Wale.  C.  Norton,  Charles 
Sherlock,  Charles  Bibb,  an  honest  triumvirate,  also 
practising  the  calcographic  art.  Richmond,  Kee- 
ble,  Evans,  and  Black,  all  known  in  their  day. 
Russel,  the  crayon  painter.  Roper  and  Parsons, 
now  forgotten.  Richard  Cosway,  whose  elegant 
sketches  and  tasteful  fancy,  in  many  departments 
of  his  art,  shall  stand  recorded  long  after  his  harm¬ 
less  eccentricities  have  been  forgotten,  and  all  his 
ghosts  quietly  laid  in  the  Red  Sea.  W.  Marlowe,  a 
very  respectable  landscape  painter,  neither  remem¬ 
bered  nor  regarded  according  to  his  deserts. 
Messrs.  Griggs,  Rowe,  R.  Dubourg,  J.  Taylor, 
I.  S.  Dance,  I.  Seton,  and  T.  Ratcliffe,  six  worthies, 
pupils  and  inmates  with  our  gay  Frank  Hayman. 
Bichard  Earlom,  the  engraver  of  the  Liber  Veri- 
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the  late  king,  regarding  the  alterations  at  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  for  His  Majesty  frequently  wrote  to 


tatis  of  Claude.  J.  A.  Gresse,  the  most  corpulent 
of  all  the  sons  of  St.  Luke,  with  whom  our  late  kind 
monarch  had  often  condescended  to  exchange  a 
scrap  of  playful  wit.  Gresse  taught  Her  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  princesses  to  design  the  human  figure. 
Guiesepi  Marchi,  a  sort  of  deputy  spare  right-hand 
to  the  great  Reynolds.  Thomas  Beech.  Lambert, 
a  sculptor,  pupil  of  Roubilliac.  Reed,  also  (but 
on  uncertain  authority)  another  pupil  of  his  ;  this 
was  a  conceited  spark,  who  used  to  annoy  the  great 
sculptor.  He  was  author  of  the  pan-cake  clouds, 
and  the  other  heterogeneous  combination  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  sea,  which  blocks  out  so  many  square 
feet  of  the  original  architecture  on  the  south  side 
of  the  grand  vista  of  Westminster  Abbey.  To  him, 
however,  during  his  pupilage,  must  in  justice  be 
ascribed,  the  marvellous  tooling  of  the  skeleton 
figure  of  Death,  on  Mrs.  Nightingale’s  monument. 

Biagio  Rebeca,  the  facetious  painter,  whose  ori¬ 
ginal  humour  in  numberless  professional  freaks,  the 
invention  of  the  moment,  had  begotten  much  inno¬ 
cent  mirth  at  Windsor,  in  the  happy  days  of  the 
best  king  and  queen  that  ever  graced  a  throne. 

Richard  Wilson,  —  alas  !  the  greatest  genius, 
the  least  understood  ! 

Terry,  Thomas  Beech.  Lewis  Lattifere.  John 
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him  from  Weymouth  upon  the  subject,  that  his 
directions,  touching  the  local  capabilities  of  what 
might  be  done,  and  what  might  not,  in  piercing 
the  ancient  walls,  exhibited  a  judgment  that 
would  have  been  creditable  to  a  professor. 
Aye,  Hardcastle,  (added  the  doctor,)  could  the 
king  have  had  his  own  way,  what  a  country  of 
intellect  would  this  have  been  ere  now.  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Charles  himself  possessed  a  spirit 
of  greater  munificence  towards  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  general  than  he.  I  have  pondered  a 
thousand  times  upon  the  question,  why  the  rulers 
and  governors  of  an  intelligent  people  are  so 
commonly  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  the  trul^ 


Seton.  David  Martin.  Burgess.  Burch,  the  me¬ 
dallist.  John  Collett,  an  imitator  of  Hogarth. 
Hogarth  himself!  yes,  he  was  a  member!  Joshua 
Reynolds  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  Joseph  Nol- 
lekins,  whose  sculptured  busts  vie  with  the  classic 
marble  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  venerable  last  surviving 
member  of  this  old  English  school  of  worthies,  save 
and  excepting  one,  the  pupil  of  Frank  Hayman, 
John  Taylor^  who  knew  them  all,  and  whose  never- 
failing  reminisence  has  obligingly  helped  me,  and 
that  mainly  too,  in  drawing  up  this  list. 
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great  —  the  few  of  rare  genius  —  whose  virtues 
and  whose  talents  make  others  wise?  Kings 
would  cherish  such,  I  verily  believe,  if  ministers 
would  let  them.  Our  good  old  sovereign  *  did 
all  he  could,  and  delighted  to  enumerate  how 
many  of  his  subjects,  of  transcendant  abilities, 


*  It  no  doubt  annoyed  His  Majesty,  pious  as  he 
was,  without  the  least  tincture  of  bigotry,  to  be 
thwarted  in  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts  by  those  starched  divines,  who  held  that  the 
adorning  the  metropolitan  church  with  pictures, 
designed  from  passages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  was 
incompatible  with  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  tem¬ 
ple.  Yet,  credite  posteri!  this  same  metropolitan 
church  had,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann,  proudly 
displayed  the  trophies  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies, 
and  now^  exhibits  for  money  a  daily  exhibition  of 
sculptured  images  of  English  heroes,  attended  by 
heathen  deities ! 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  and  others,  good  men 
and  great  artists,  proposed  gratuitously  to  paint  sa¬ 
cred  historical  subjects,  to  fill  the  pannels  of  the 
piers  of  the  arches  that  support  the  dome  of  this 
magnificent  edifice.  And  that,  although  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  approved  of  the  plan,  Dr.  Terrick,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  would  not  give  his  consent. 
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would  be  added  to  the  list  of  British  worthies, 
and  henceforth  make  a  figure  in  the  annals  of 
his  reign.  Heaven  preserve  his  memory !  (said 
my  enlightened  friend,)  should  be  the  word 
with  men  of  science,  for  he  long  fought  their 
battles  single-handed.  But  this  is  a  digression, 
Ephraim :  know  then,  Sterne  offered  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
rick  his  arm,  old  Doyley  squired  the  tall  spinster 
Lintot  *,  and  your  humble  servant  skipped  across 
the  Strand,  down  beside  Duchy  Lane^  to  the 
western  wicket  of  old  Somerset  House,  with  the 
lively  Miss - ^  Garrick’s  relation. 

When  we  entered  the  gardens,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  onwards  to  the  parapet  wall  upon  the  border 
of  the  river,  we  found  many  persons  assembled 
in  the  walk,  among  whom  were  some  of  our  old 
acquaintance. 

Laurence  Sterne  began  to  fidget,  for  fear  of 
the  damps  from  the  Thames :  It  is  an  eaget' 
and  a  nipping  air”  said  he.  Mrs.  Garrick  tied 
her  handkerchief  round  his  neck.  Wilson  said, 

Roscius,  have  an  eye  on  that  Cassius  there : 


*  Miss  Lintot,  cousin  german  of  Bernard  Lintot, 
Pope’s  publisher. 
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behold  thy  wife^s  mouclioir^'*  “  Behold  him 
said  Davey  ;  “  he  is  too  platonic  —  a  mere 

whispering  shadow  in  a  love-sick  maiden’s 
dream !” 

When  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  rolled  its 
deep  mournful  note  along  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  water,  it  struck  the  whole  assembly  into 
silence  (said  the  doctor) ;  not  a  word  escaped,' 
until  a  second  ponderous  sound  sped  through 
the  air,  to  tell  the  listening  groups  that  each 
pause  timed  a  minute.  The  park  and  tower 
guns  roared  right  and  left  in  awful  chorus. 

Farewell,  old  king  1”  said  Sterne ;  peace 
to  thy  manes  !”  He  was  much  affected.  This 
was  a  solemn  moment ;  and  a  less  mournful  oc¬ 
casion  could  move  poor  Yorick :  he  spoke  with 
wonder ous  pathos. 

Yes,  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,”  said 
Miss  Lintot,  with  her  parrot  voice.  She,  good- 
natured  soul,  was  Mistress  Uppermost,  as  Gar¬ 
rick  used  to  say,  on  all  occasions ;  so  she  must 
apostrophize  the  defunct  monarch.  Yes,  he 
was  a  harmless  good  old  king,  as  brother  Ber¬ 
nard  said,  and  would  not  hurt  a  worm  !  Now, 
he  is  food  for  worms  himself.  Aye,  all  must  go 
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the  same  long  tiresome  road ;  the  king  in  his 
robes,  and  the  beggar  in  his  rags ;  old  folks  and 
young ;  beauty  and - (the  bell  tolled  again) 

—  beauty  and  all - that’s  the  third  toll,”  said 

she.  “  Aye,  Mister  Sterne,  who’d  have  thought 
it !  The  blow  was  very  sudden.  Death  comes 
•with  his  dart^  and  strikes  us  in  the  hearty  and 
gives  no  warning,  as  dear  cousin  Bernard 
used  to  say,  when  an  author  called  to  propose  a 
long'  work ;  and  happy  is  the  man^  he  used  to 
say,  who  is  prepared  for  trans-trans- translation*"* 

I  thought  as  much,”  whispered  Wilson. 

Translation  !  —  O,  the  shop  !  the  shop  !” 
“  Hush  I”  said  Sterne,  loud  enough  for  Miss 
Lintot  to  hear ;  “let  the  lady  proceed.” 

Miss  Lintot  sobbed,  and  several  ladies  wept. 
Encouraged  by  Sterne,  and  urged  on  by  the 
pathetic  effects  of  her  eloquence,  she  proceeded 

—  “  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  There 
is  a  time  for  picking  up  of  stones,  and  a  time  for 
throwing  them  away  again  ;  and  man  is  nought 
but  grass.  The  good  old  king  is  gone  to  sleep ; 
and  they  that  live  longest  see  the  most:  and 
God  only  knows  what  we  may  see  next ;  for 
when  the  old  one’s  gone,  then  does  a  new  one 
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come,  but  seldom  comes  a  bet-bet-bet - 

Old  Mrs.  Garratt,  the  mercer’s  wife,  who  had 
followed  her  syllable  by  syllable,  in  a  loud  whis¬ 
per  helped  her  to  the  end  of  her  sentence  with 
‘‘  a  better.”  “  Thank  you,  madam,”  said  Miss 
Lintot,  with  a  most  melancholy  cadence ;  thank 
you,  madam ;”  and  all  the  ladies  curtsied, 

“  This  is  very  moving,”  said  Wilson ;  but 
with  such  original  gravity,  and  in  such  a  deep 
voice,  that  Sterne  caught  Garrick’s  arm :  he 
could  scarcely  stand  or  breathe.  Garrick  was 
alarmed,  and  so  we  were  all  for  a  few  moments. 
Sterne  waved  his  hands  to  make  a  space,  — 
he  was  nearly  giving  up  the  ghost  with  laughter. 
Several  friends  followed  him,  offering  assistance 
as  he  retired  to  the  corner  of  the  old  chapel  be¬ 
yond  the  fountain.  “  There  is  nothing  the 
matter,”  said  Garrick,  almost  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  his  friend  from  his  own  convulsions : 

go,  pray,  some  one  to  the  ladies,”  who  were 
all  consternation,  go,  or  we  shall  every  soul 
of  us  be  gazetted.” 

“  O,  Davey  !  Davey  !  this  is  too  much  !” 
said  Sterne,  as  soon  as  he  could  articulate. 

O,  Trim  !  Trim  !”  responded  Davey,  “  hide 
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thy  diminished  head,  and  henceforth  be  thou 
chop-fallen.” 

So  sudden  a  transition  from  sober  melancholy 
to  this  unexpected  farce,  made  us  roar  to  the  ut¬ 
most  stretch  of  our  risible  organs,  when  the  two 
grenadiers  within  the  gate  leading  to  the  Strand, 
demanded  with  authoritative  voice,  ,  Who 
comes  here  ?”  Garrick,  who  ever  had  his  wits 
about  him,  stepped  forward  to  explain :  it  was  a 
dark  night,  and  we  were  as  black  as  ravens. 
The  sudden  noise  naturally  put  the  centinels  on 
the  alert. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GARRICK  AND  THE  GRENADIERS. 

We  all  approached  the  great  gate,  having 
entered  the  private  wicket  by  favour  of  an  old 
officer  of  the  household,  who  had  apartments 
in  the  palace,  and  went  right  up  beneath  the 
lamp,  to  show  the  sentinels  that  we  were  gentle¬ 
men  and  liege  subjects. 

This  is  no  proper  time  nor  place  for  your 
honours  to  be  so  joyous,”  said  an  old  grenadier, 
who  advanced  a  few  steps,  his  piece  shouldered 
with  bayonet  fixed,  and  added  with  emotion,  in 
a  manly  voice,  the  great  guns  are  just  now 
firing  the  last  time  for  that  sovereign  who  has 
led  many  of  us  to  battle !” 

It  was  the  most  impressive  rebuke  I  had  ever 
heard  (said  the  doctor) ;  we  were  struck  motion¬ 
less  by  the  soldier’s  address.  The  sentinel  said 
no  more;  he  and  his  comrade  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  before  their  post.  We  stood  until 
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the  firing  ceased,  when  the  relief  came  up ;  it 
was  ten  o’clock.  All  eyes  were  upon  Davey, 
as  he  watched  the  Gentries  retire,  guessing  he 
would  make  some  speech  upon  the  occasion ; 
for  as  thou  knowest,  Ephraim,  he  was  never  at 
a  loss.  We  were  not  disappointed ;  for  he  be¬ 
gan  spouting  with  great  promptitude,  directing 
his  hand  towards  the  deep  recess  of  the  gate¬ 
way  leading  to  the  old  grating  which  thou  must 
remember  — 

“  But  in  the  porch  did  ever  more  abide 
An  hedious  giant,  dredful  to  behold, 

That  stopt  the  entrance  with  his  spatious  stride  ; 
And  with  the  terror  of  his  countenance  bold 
Full  many  did  affray,  that  else  faine  enter  would. 
His  name  was  Danger,  dreaded  over  all. 

Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  duly  ward. 
From  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forestall, 

And  faint-heart  fooles. 

Yet  many  doughty  warriors  often  tride 
In  greater  perills  to  be  stout  and  bold. 

Durst  not  the  sternness  of  his  look  abide  ; 

But  soon  as  they  his  countenance  behold 
Began  to  faint,  and  feel  their  courage  cold.” 

‘‘  Tolerably  well,”  said  Wilson,  “  and  not  the 
less  natural  for  thy  fright,”  “  What  dost  think 
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of  that,  my  brave  boys  ?”  addressing  himself  to 
the  astonished  grenadiers.  “  Think  of  it,”  said 
one  of  them,  “  why,  your  honour,  I  hope  no 
offence,  but  he  be  Mr.  Davey  Garrick  or  the 
devil.”  Garrick  answered,  “  Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  mark,  friend ;  that  was  very  like  to 
Garrick ;  I  am  reckoned  like  him.  It  was  one 
of  Garrick’s  speeches.  Thou  knowest  Garrick, 
aye  ?”  I  have  seen  him  more  than  once,  your 
honour,”  replied  the  soldier. 

What  a  noble  fellow  is  that  old  grenadier!” 
said  Garrick ;  then  addressing  himself  again  to 
the  new  sentinels,  Pray,  my  honest  friends, 
who  were  the  two  men  that  you  have  just  re¬ 
lieved?”  They  are  of  our  company  in  the 
Coldstream  guards,”  said  the  other;  “  the 
oldest  has  been  in  the  regiment  since  I  were  a 
boy,  the  other  about  the  same  time  with  myself, 
now  almost  fifteen  years.”  “  Could  we  see  them 
if  we  go  round  to  the  barracks  ?”  said  Garrick. 

That  depends  upon  the  officer  on  duty  at  the 
guard-room,”  said  the  soldier.  ‘‘  1  hope  they 
have  given  no  offence,  your  honours?” 

“  No,”  said  Garrick,  “  they  are  fine  fellows, 
particularly  the  elder,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  good 
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word  for  them.”  “  God  bless  your  honours,” 
said  the  sentinels ;  ‘‘  but  we  were  afraid  Pat 
might  have  given  your  honours  offence,  for  he 
is  apt  to  be  too  free  with  his  tongue  to  his-  bet¬ 
ters.  But  he  is  a  broad  Irishman,  and  a  merry 
lad,  for  all  that,  and  a  favourite  with  our  offi¬ 
cers,  though  he  gets  a  drop  too  much  some¬ 
times.  The  older  man  is  an  ancient  Briton,  a 
good  soldier,  your  honour,  but  as  hot  as  a  pep¬ 
per-cod,  and  that  has  kept  him  back,  for  hekl 
say  whafs  uppermost,  though  the  devil  was 
drill-serjeant.  He  is  a  thorough  Welchman.” 

“  What  say  you,  eh,  shall  we  go  round  to 
the  guard-room,  and  have  a  look  at  the  old 
Welsh  grenadier,  and  Pat  ?  I’ve  a  mind  to  talk 
with  the  fellows,”  said  Garrick. 

Wilson,  who  had  a  trick  of  bantering,  an¬ 
swered,  “  Davey  wants  to  pick  up  some  new 
studies  from  nature ;  the  old  ones  being  worn 
out  by  repetition.”  “  And  a  little  flattery,  by  way 
of  colouring^'’  said  Sterne.  I’ll  lay  my  life, 
that  this  does  not  end  without  something  in  the 
usual  way.  A  little  varnish^  Wilson.”  “  Aye, 
aye,”  said  the  painter,  some  striking  mcident^ 
that  may  throw  a  light  on  the  little  egotist,  that 
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he  may  dazzle  in  the  public  prints,  and  thou  and 
I  be  scumbled  into  shadow.”  I  heed  not  thy 
brilliant  Jlashes,  nor  the  thunder  of  thy  gruff 
voice,  thou  mighty  brooder  of  storm  and  tempest, 
said  the  player.  This  softened  the  humour  of 
the  author  of  Niobe.  Garrick  possessed  a  most 
happy  invention,  for  this  lively  strain  of  compli¬ 
ment. 

Wilson,  clapping  him  on  the  back,  exclaimed, 
“  Advance,  proceed,  Go  on,  Til  follonso  thee,  be 
thou  a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin,  confound  thee, 
for  go  I  must.”  “  ’Tis  better  to  lead  than  drive,” 
said  Sterne,  so  says  squire  Shandy.  Davey 
has  mounted  the  cloud,  given  the  slaying  Apollo 
a  finishing  touch,  and  put  the  st07'm  h'ooder 
into  a  good  frame^^  That  was  neat,  Ephraim, 
(said  the  doctor) ;  poor  Wilson  was  then  at  his 
zenith,  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  fine  pic¬ 
ture. 

Warton  was  highly  amused  at  this  sportive 
’  scene.  I  recollect  now  it  was  Thomas,  for  he 
said,  I  must  come  and  mix  a  little  with  you 
London  sparks,  for  all  the  wit  of  Oxford  is  clean 
burnt  out :  for  by  bell,  book  and  candle,  the 
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table  at  Trinity’s  becomes  as  dull  as  the  veriest 
dry-salter  cit’s  in  Trinity  Lane.”  To  be  sure 
the  party  were  lively  enough  by  this  time,  and 
away  we  sallied  in  quest  of  some  new  adventure, 
to  the  old  barracks. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  GUARD  ROOM,  OLD  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

Arrived  at  the  Guard-room,  Garrick  sent  in 
his  card,  and  we  were  admitted.  The  officer 
on  duty  received  our  party  with  easy  politeness. 


*  Old  Somerset  House,  which  makes  so  pictur¬ 
esque  a  feature  in  the  old  paintings  and  engravings 
of  the  Strand,  was  built  about  the  year  1549,  by 
the  protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  who  demolished  the  palaces  of  the  bishops 
of  Chester  and  Worcester,  an  ancient  inn,  and  old 
St.  Mary’s  Church ;  with  the  materials  of  which 
was  erected  this  spacious  mansion.  On  the  decapi¬ 
tation  of  the  duke,  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was 
subsequently  assigned  as  the  residence  for  queen 
dowagers  of  England.  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
queen  of  James  1.  kept  her  court  here,  hence  it 
was  called  Denmark  House.  After  her  death,  it 
recovered  its  former  title.  Here  too  resided  the 
widowed  queen  of  Charles  II.  Somerset  House, 
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Garrick  briefly  related  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  begged  to  see  the  two  sentinels.  “  They 
are  originals said  the  officer,  smiling,  and 
then  desired  a  corporal  to  take  them  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  observing,  “  the  men  will  feel  less  re¬ 
straint  if  I  am  not  present.” 

The  grenadiers  came  forth,  and  Garrick 


in  the  second  year  of  the  late  reign,  was.  settled 
upon  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte.  But  this  act 
was  superseded  by  the  purchase  of  Buckingham 
House,  so  long  the  royal  seat  of  that  conjugal  hap¬ 
piness,  and  exemplary  virtue,  the  moral  effects  of 
which  has  been  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

Old  Somerset  House  Palace  consisted  of  several 
courts,  and  had  a  garden  behind,  open  to  the 
Thames.  The  Strand  front  was  adorned  with 
columns,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  gate,  that  opened 
into  a  quadrangle.  On  the  south  of  the  first  court 
was  an  arcade  in  front  of  the  great  hall,  used  as  a 
guard-room,  beyond  which  were  other  courts.  The 
back  front  next  the  river,  was  erected  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  garden  was  curiously  laid  out,  and 
ornamented  with  statues.  Each  court  descended 
to  the  level  of  the  garden,  which  was  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet  above  the  river  —  the  site  of  part 
of  which,  yet  remains  on  the  east  side,  bounded  by 
a  high  wall,  that  runs  down  by  Strand  Lane. 
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began,  “  How  goes  it  my  worthies  the  men 
touched  their  caps.  “  I  love  a  good  soldier ;  I 
respect  the  man  who  does  his  duty ;  and  I  ho¬ 
nour  the  brave.  You  have  both  played  your 
parts  so  well,  that  I  will  notice  it  to  the  colonel 
of  your  regiment,  who  is  my  friend.  So  you 
honour  the  memory  of  our  good  old  king,’’  said 
Davey  to  the  ancient  Briton — the  tear  stood  in 
his  martial  eye  —  “  I  do,  your  honour;  I  have 
bled  for  him,  and  would  again,  had  it  been  the 
will  of  God.”  “You  have  seen  the  young  king, 
no  doubt,”  said  Garrick.  “  I  have,  your  ho¬ 
nour,”  said  the  soldier :  “  I  stood  sentinel  at 
the  great  house  in  St,  James’s  Square  *  the  day 
he  was  brought  into  this  troubled  world,  and 
oft-times  since :  he  is  grown  a  fine  young  man, 
and  like  his  late  royal  father,  our  beloved  prince: 
I  hope  he  will  walk  in  his  path.”  There  was  a 
dignity  of  manner  in  this  veteran  that  surprised 
us  all.  Garrick  offered  his  purse  —  “  there  is 


*  It  is  not  known  to  every  one,  that  our  late  king 
was  born  in  that  noble  mansion  on  the  east  side  of 
St.  James’s  Square,  now  the  town  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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something,”  said  he,  “  for  you  and  your  com- 
rade  to  drink  the  young  king’s  health ;  and  be 
as  loyal  to  him  as  to  his  royal  grandfather.” 

No  sir,”  said  the  proud  grenadier,  respect¬ 
fully  refusing  to  accept  it,  I  spoke  too  boldly 
to  your  honours,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
speak.”  Garrick  seized  his  hand  :  “  worthy 
soldier,”  said  he,  if  every  man  did  his  duty 
like  thee,  then  might  old  England  bid  defiance 
to  the  world ;  and  putting  the  purse  in  his 
pocket,  added,  “  We  will  talk  of  this  another 
time.” 

Well,  my  hearty!”  said  Garrick,  address¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  other  son  of  Mars — a  fine 
picture  of  an  Irishman,  with  a  laughing  eye — 
and  you  hold  the  same  loyal  sentiments.  What, 
you  have  seen  the  young  king  too  ?”  “  Indeed 

and  I  have  too,  and  more  nor  once,  and  that 
was  the  last  time  before  I  went  abroad  upon  the 
expedition.  I  stood  sentinel  upon  the  play¬ 
house  stage,  your  honours,  when  he  and  his 
right  good-looking  princely  father  was  there,  to 
see  King  Hamlet  of  Denmark.  O  !  I  will  never 
forget  that  night,  now  sure.  No  offence,  if  a 
poor  soldier  speaks  a  word  a  bit  of  himself,  I 
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hope,  your  honours.”  “  Not  in  the  least,”  said 
Garrick,  eager  to  draw  him  out:  “  Well,  of  that 
night?”  “  O!  that  night  will  never  forget  my 
being  made  a  dismal  coward.  I’ve  been  at 
nose-length  with  the  enemy  more  nor  once,  and 
thought  I  might  have  been  at  worse  work  than 
that :  and  I  am  a  child  at  lying,  would  I  not 
rather  crawl  up  to  the  blazing  cannon  at  a  crack¬ 
ling  breach,  than  do  duty  by  myself  all  alone 
on  old  Windsor  Terrace.  I  never  knew  what 
fear  was  till  then,  when  I  saw  Mister  Davey 
Garrick — bad  manners  to  him  for  that,  and  that 
alone  sure,  for  I  touched  the  old  king’s  blessed 
countenance  in  the  shape  and  make  of  a  golden 
guinea  piece,  from  his  generous  hand  on  that 
holy  night.”  Garrick  squeezed  in  among  us, 
when  Wilson  said,  “  Proceed,  my  lively  lad.” 
The  old  grenadier  touched  Pat,  and  frowned, 
“  Look  ye  now,”  said  he,  has  not  his  honour 
there,”  pointing  to  Wilson,  “  bid  me  proceed? 
’Twas  when  Mister  Garrick  was  acting  us  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  Denmark,  like ;  the  ghost’s 
elder  son.  Look,  your  honours,  I  stands  here, 
near  the  Prince  Frederick’s  box,  and  young 
prince  Hamlet  there;  just  now  peeps  the  ghost 
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with  his  white  face,  all  in  armour,  up  a  dark 
hole ;  and  all  the  lights  were  out  of  sight  sure, 
upon  the  stage.  The  actor  looked  so  ghastly — 
all  in  such  terror,  that  I  come  over  in  a  cold 
sweat,  and  my  knees  would  not  stand  still  at 
all.’’ 

“  Then  you  admire  Garrick,”  said  Warton, 
enjoying  the  actor’s  confusion.  Come,  let’s 
be  off,”  said  Davey.  “  O,  no!”  said  Sterne; 
“  go  on,  my  good  fellow,  thou  art  very  enter¬ 
taining.”  Pat  did  not  want  urging.  Wilson 
stood  with  his  back  against  the  door  to  prevent 
an  escape.  O,  your  honours,  saw  him!  I 
will  never  forget  what  I  saw !  he  made  me  weep 
with  my  two  eyes,  just  like  a  big  girl  at  a  ^doak- 
ing;  ’twas  when  he  saw  his  own  ill-used  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  king.  Pat, 
fye  upon  you,  said  I,  inwardly,  to  myself.  Are 
you  not  a  soldier  ?  O,  I  thought  of  my  own 
poor  old  parent,  though  he  did  not  die  in  ar¬ 
mour,  sure.  When  he  said,  ‘  Shall  I  call  thee 
father,’  ’twas  so  natural,  my  heart  did  break. 
Father !  O,  I  thought,  that’s  a  blessed  name  ! 
though  I  was  no  great  blessing  to  him,  poor 
old  man,  and  never  set  sight  of  his  kind-hearted 
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countenance  after  I  went  for  a  soldier  (sore 
against  his  will),  and  left  him  to  dig  with  his 
feeble  arms  all  alone,  strong  as  I  was;  the  more’s 
the  pity.”  Pat  made  a  pause  to  wipe  his  eye. 
“  But  I’ve  made  it  up  to  mother,  sure;  for  I  goes 
on  a  spree  only  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  him 
that’s  gone :  and  sent  the  golden  coin  that  Mister 
Garrick  gave  me  to  comfort  her  grey  hairs,  poor 
widow  woman !  and  five  others,  that  I  got  from 
the  prince’s  own  hands — our  present  young 
king — after  the  play  was  done  and  over.  Prince 
Frederick,  with  a  tender  heart,  as  if  he’d  been 
born  a  poor  man’s  child,  saw  my  uneasiness, 
and  came  round  a-back  of  the  stage,  all  among 
the  painted  scenes,  and  got  me  relieved ;  and 
when  the  performance  was  clean  over,  gave  a 
purse  to  his  son.  Prince  George,  a  genteeler 
youth  as  you’ll  never  see  in  a  thousand,  not  a 
cartridge  length  longer  than  my  musket,  who 
put  it  into  my  graceless  hand  with  the  air  of  an 
angel!  —  Next  week  that  never  was,  I  takes  the 
twelve  o’clock  night  guard  at  the  North  Ter¬ 
race  :  and  when  the  serjeant  locked  the  iron 
gate  upon  me,  and  I  was  left  alone  by  myself, 
I  thinks  of  Mister  Davey  Garrick  and  the  old 
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King  Hamlet,  and  about  the  hair  bristling  up 
like  a  porcupine.  I  walked  a  little  beyond  my 
post  then,  to  look  up  at  a  light  up  a-top,  in  the 
castle,  sure,  all  for  company’s  sake ;  and  when 
it  was  gone,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  O  ! 
thought  I,  Pat,  you’re  a  precious  sinner ;  so  I 
crossed  myself,  and  began  to  whistle  to  keep 
my  spirits  up ;  and  I  did  not  know  what,  till 
the  old  towers  all  along  whistled  Ally-croker ; 
it  was  the  echo  of  my  own  voice  likely  enough, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  hear  it  then.  Presently,  I 
turns  me  round,  and  thought  ’twas  my  father. 
Mercy  on  me!  ’twas  nothing  at  all,  your  ho¬ 
nours  :  ’twas  Mister  Alteration-face,  old  neigh¬ 
bour  Moon-shine,  resting  on  my  sentry-box. 
O,  your  honours!  I  will  never  be  a  man  no 
more  when  I  be  all  alone.  I  was  a  soldier  be¬ 
fore  now,  and  did’nt  fear  the  devil  and  all  of 
Mister  Garrick. 

“  Our  colonel’s  mlet  de  sham  t’other  day, 
when  I  took  a  letter,  says  “Well,  Paddy,  and 
I  suppose  you’ll  not  fight  for  George  the  Third.” 
“  That’s  not  a  proper  question  for  a  soldier,” 
says  I:  “  and  why  not  fight  for  my  king,  sir¬ 
rah  “  Because  you’re  a  Papish^^’  says  he. 
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And  so  was  my  dad,”  says  I ;  and  a  better 
Christian  nor  you,  you  beggarly  rap-scallion. 
And  so  he  was,  your  honours  ;  for  though  he’s 
laid  low,  he  always  gave  me  good  advice :  for 
he  writ  me  when  I  was  far  away,  and  wore  his 
majesty’s  cloth  —  ‘  do  your  duty,  child,  for  the 
love  of  God,  for  King  George  is  no  persecutor.’ 
And  if  I  had  writ  half  as  well  as  he.  I’d  not  been 
in  the  ranks  till  now,  sure.” 

What,  Prince  Frederic  saw  you  in  tears,” 
said  Warton,  much  amused  with  the.  Irishman’s 
•  loquaciousness.  “  He  did,  sure  enough,  your 
honour ,  and  so  did  the  good  people  in  the  pit, 
too.  I  never  was  ashamed  of  my  sinful  life  so 
much  as  that.” 

Thou  had’st]  no  occasion  for  shame,  my 
honest  soldier,”  said  Sterne.  What,  your 
honour,  not  to  stand  upon  your  two  tottering 
knees,  all  eyes  upon  you,  with  a  musket  in  your 
fist,  snivelling  like  a  pick-pocket  at  a  whipping¬ 
post.  ‘  Off,  off,’  cried  the  people,  ‘  off,  soldier.* 
I  thought  they  were  savage  with  my  weakness ; 
but  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  clapped  their  lily 
hands.  Just  then,  serjeant  Bell  claps  his  honest 
paw  upon  my  shoulder,  and  whips  another  in 
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my  post.  Thinks  I,  Pat,  it’s  all  over  with  you  ; 
and  I  stood  useless  as  a  pump  in  a  drought. 
But  Mister  Garrick  came  off,  and  clapping  me 
on  the  back,  slipped  the  gold  in  my  hand,  and 
says,  ‘  Courage,  my  worthy  lad ;  you’re  a  fellow 
with  a  feeling  heart  like  mine  own.’  ” 

Ha !  ha !  ha !”  said  Wilson,  I’ll  be 
sworn,  Garrick,  thou  brought’st  us  hither  but 
to  sound  thy  own  trumpet.”  ‘‘  Nay ;  now,  ’pon 
honour,  Dick  Wilson !  —  Sterne !  — gentlemen ! 
can  you  think  me  such  a  coxcomb  ?”  O,  that 
will  not  do,”  said  Wilson,  roaring  with  laugh¬ 
ter;  “that  will  never  do,  my  dear  Davey  — 
never,  never!”  “  Ol”  said  the  soldier,  spring¬ 
ing  with  delight,  “  O,  thou  fool,  Paddy,  Paddy. 
Bless  your  honour,  the  same  bright  eye  that 
looked  clean  into  my  heart;  and  the  voice, 
sweet  music,  that  made  a  woman  of  me ;  may 
joy  dance  before  you  in fronts  and  a  fair  wife  be 
eyes  right  upon  you ;  may  dutiful  chiller  march 
in  your  rear^  and  the  sweet-smelling  flowers  that 
spring  up  upon  your  marble  tomb-stone,  be 
watered  with  the  tears  of  one  and  all  of  the 
angels  of  mercy !  ” 

Garrick,  less  angry  than  confused  at  this  un- 
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expected  scene,  forced  a  retreat,  and  we  all 
followed,  with  Wilson  bawling,  “  Exeunt 
omnes^ 

“  Well  told,  doctor,”  said  I ;  Garrick  him¬ 
self  would  not  have  related  it  more  in  character.” 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  repeat  these 
idle  tales,  (said  my  old  friend,)  but  somehow 
I  never  think  of  that  lively  soul,  but  I  feel 
myself  a  young  man  again.  I  know — I  know, 
sir,  he  was  rated  for  his  vanity,  but  often  un¬ 
justly,  and  unkindly  too,  by  many  dull  wights, 
who  were  kept  alive  by  his  native  gaiety. 
Then,  (said  he,)  with  becoming  regard  for 
the  memory  of  our  long-departed  friend, — 
then,  sir,  his  gaiety  carried  him  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  decency:  no  man  was  the  worse 
for  his  society. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

A  NIGHT  AT  GARRICK^S. 

Well,  sir,  (resumed  the  doctor),  but  let  me 
end  the  strange  eventful  history  of  this  night. 
We  went  back  to  Doyley’s  for  the  ladies ;  and 
when  we  had  apologized  for  our  rudeness 
in  leaving  them,  we  formed  a  party  and  went  to 
sup  with  Garrick  in  Southampton  Street,  and 
there  we  kept  our  revels  rare  and  late.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  moralist,  the  Rambler^  had  to  answer 
for  many  of  our  midnight  orgies ;  for  he,  ^  like 
Minerva’s  bird  (as  Goldsmith  would  have  it) 
was  most  alive  when  the  sober  geese  were  gone 
to  sleep.’ 

“  So  much  for  bad  examples  in  good  men,” 
said  Mrs.  Garrick,  when  the  correct  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  his  sober  colleague.  Mister  Sam 
Johnson,  used  to  keep  her  husband  so  late  in 
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Newport  Street  *,  after  his  endeavour  to  appease 
her  anxiety,  by  “  Dearest,  I  have  passed  the 
evening^  with  two  of  the  wisest  and  best  oftsouls.” 

CJ 

Johnson  was  at  Garrick’s,  and  so  was  Reynolds, 
waiting  his  return  —  You  observe  jpretty 
hours,  ladies  !”  said  the  doctor,  as  Mrs.  Garrick 
and  her  relation  entered.  ‘‘  Here  have  Joshua 
and  I  been  gravely  moralizing  on  the  dissipation 
of  the  age ;  and  our  sage  speculations  are 
likely  to  terminate  with  —  what  wilt  thou  afford 
us  for  our  supper,  honoured  lady?  I  askj/D2/, 
madam,”  added  the  doctor,  “  for  Davey  is  be¬ 
come  so  parsimonious,  that  one  is  driven  to 
finish  that  repast  begun  with  him,  at  the  first 
hospitable  tavern  one  can  meet,  in  travelling- 
homeward  to  one’s  bed  —  Aye  !  what  wilt  thou 


*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  this  time  lived  in  a  com¬ 
modious  house,  on  the  north-side  of  Great  Newport 
Street.  His  first  residence  was  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane  ;  both  places  of  some  note  in  these  days :  but 
in  1761  he  purchased  a  superior  mansion  in  Leices¬ 
ter  Square,  which  he  enlarged,  by  erecting  a  gal¬ 
lery,  and  convenient  painting-room.  In  this  house 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death  in  1792. 
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afford  US,  madam,”  offering  to  untie  Mrs. 
Garrick’s  cloak.  She  lady  like,  the  pretty  sylph, 
said  my  old  jfriend,  courtesied  at  his  gallantry, 
and  answered,  “  The  larder  is  ever  at  your 
command.  Mister  Johnson.  I  think  it  is  I  who 
should  scold,  —  why  did  not  you  provide  for 
our  return  ?”  Johnson  most  playfully  took  her 
two  hands  in  his,  and  answered,  “  Thou  art 
ever  kind;”  and  looking  over  his  shoulder  at 
Garrick,  added,  but  he,  the  grudging  host  — 
look  at  poor  Sterne  *,  lady ;  look  at  him  !  A 
son  of  the  church,  too,  fattened  at  thy  husband’s 
table  into  a  spectre ;  a  shadow  of  emptiness,  the 


*  Laurence  Sterne  was  frequently  an  inmate  at 
Garrick’s,  enjoying  the  elegancies  of  his  table  with 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  one  of  the  family.  In  allu¬ 
sion  to  his  friend’s  hospitality,  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  him  from  Paris  in  1762,  “  His  house  (Baron 
d’Holbach’s)  is  now  as  yours  *voas  to  me —  my  otvnJ* 
And  again  —  Think  not,  because  I  have  been  a 
fortnight  here  (Paris)  without  writing  to  you,  that 
ther^ore  I  ha*oe  not  had  you  and  Mrs,  Garrick  a 
hundred  times  in  my  head  and  hearth  Sterne’s 
London  residence  at  this  time  was  in  Old  Bond 
Street. 
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personification  of  Spenser’s  Famine  !  Fye, 
Davey,  fye  !  Come,  live  with  me,  Laurence, 
and  be  refective  of  flesh,  by  th^  extenuation  of 
my  less  scanty  board.” 

Well,  what  -wilt  have  ?  discontented  mur- 
murer;  you  dainty  Apicius,  give  your  com¬ 
mands,”  said  Garrick.  “  A  supper,  Davey ;  a 
good  supper,  and  a  speedy  supper,  Davey,  or 
Sterne  may  else  be  famished.  And,  hark-ye, 
knave^  let  us  have  some  sack  *.”  Garrick  kept 
an  excellent  table,  and  we  were  soon  seated  at 
his  cheerful  board. 

“  Well,  Mister  Sterne,”  said  the  ladies,  as 
soon  as  we  were  seated,  “  you  were  very  gallant ! 
—  what  made  you  fly  away  from  us  in  such 
haste  ?”  “  Nay,  ladies,”  said  he,  did  not 


*  The  word  Sack  was  whimsically  substituted 
for  punch,  which  Johnson  frequently  made  for 
Garrick’s  friends.  The  term  knave,  was  a  stroke  of 
humour  at  Davey,  for  his  roguish  mimickry  of 
the  doctor,  who  used  to  ask,  in  the  Staffordshire 
dialect,  “  Come,  gentlemen,  who’s  for  poonch  ?” 
Wilson  resided  over  the  north  arcade  of  the  Piazza, 
Covent  Garden. 
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Wilson  there,  very  sagaciously,  proclaim  it  a 
most  moving  scene  ?” 

“  Now,  pray,”  said  Mrs.  Garrick,  holding  up 
her  hand,  and  doubling  her  little  fist,  ‘‘  tell  me 

f 

honestly,  were  you  not  laughing.”  Laugh¬ 
ing  !  my  fair  hostess.”  ‘‘  Aye,  laughing,  sir  !” 
“  Verily,  then,  I  was,  madam,”  said  Sterne. 

O,  deceitful  man  !”  said  Mrs.  Garrick  ;  ‘‘poor 
Miss  Lintot  is  in  woeful  trouble ;  for  she  fancies 
that  your  death  will  be  laid  to  her  account.” 

“  She  shall  make  your  funeral  oration, 
Laurence,”  said  Garrick,  “  and  I  will  pen  your 
epitaph.”  “  That  would  be  in  character,”  said 
Wilson ;  for  thy  requiem  from  her  should  be 
followed  with  a  sad  epitaph,  that  the  wits  may 
smile  over  Yorick’s  grave.”  “  And  smile  they 
must,”  said  the  lively  comedian,  “  at  his 
wakeing,  as  the  very  Dn/ades  will  weep.” 
“  Very  well,  very  well,  Davey  !  that  is  a  touch 
of  the  classic,”  said  Wilson ;  “  it  would  not  do 
without  a  group  of  fairies  of  the  grove,  doctor ;” 
addressing  himself  to  Johnson.  “  This,  worthy 
sir,  is  a  specimen  of  Green-room  wit.”  The 
doctor  smiled ;  and  shaking  his  head,  ob¬ 
served  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  “  How  couldst  thou 
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venture  on  such  a  mad-cap?  I  could  make 
nothing  of  him,  madam,  although  I  caught  him 
young.” 

Sterne  would  not  let  Garrick  rest.  “  You 
were  right,  Wilson,”  said  he ;  “  we  were  decoyed, 
by  that  insatiable  usurer  of  praise,  down  the 
dark  passage,  all  in  the  dead  of  night,  among 
the  men-slayers,  to  see  him  exact  interest  of  the 
Irish  sentinel  for  his  golden  guinea.”  “  Come, 
come,”  said  Wilson,  we  have  had  enough  of 
this ;”  and  indulging  in  his  usual  love  of  banter¬ 
ing,  I  will  appeal  to  you,  doctor,”  addressing 
himself  to  Johnson,  “  whether  there  be  not 
some  envy  lurking  under  this  attack  on  our 
friend  Davey  ?”  —  “  What  a  traitor  !”  said 
Sterne.  “  Lady,  be  silent,  or  perchance  the 
stiletto  —  why,  thou  very  dread  of  dreaded 
Italy,  thou  mysterious  painter,  thou  perturbator 
of  the  elements  !”  Hast  done  ?”  said  Wilson : 
then  turning  to  Johnson,  “  There’s  old  Doyley,” 
said  he,  “  whose  word  is  current  as  the  Tower 
coin,  this  very  night  has  told  me  that  his  pretty 
nieces  were  almost  pulling  caps  about  a  wily 
sinner  who  recites  tender  tales  of  woe,  and  melts 
his  gentle  audience  from  another  stage ;  an 
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actor  of  his  onson  drama,  too ;  the  vain  deceiver. 
Mothers  should  beware  in  these  ticklish  times,” 
said  Wilson,  and  send  duennas  with  their 
girls  to  school.” — “  O,  O  !”  said  Garrick; 

Hark  ye,  ladies  !  this  from  the  lips  of  honest 
Dick  too.  What  say  you.  Master  Laurence  ? 

—  this  is  sad  indeed.  The  shafts  of  slander 
did  rebound  from  my  shield  of  charity  upon  the 
slanderer ;  but  when  honest  Richard  proclaims 
your  sins,  charity  must  yield  to  truth.”  I’faith, 
Davey  turned  the  tables  upon  Sterne,  and 
Johnson  was  greatly  amused  at  his  inimitable 
mimicry. 

What  then,  is  it  my  friend  Laurence  that 
is  seen  lurking  about  the  Adam  and  Eve,  peeping 
into  the  Hampstead  coach  ?”  said  Garrick  :  “  the 
air  o’the  hill  is  good  for  poets,  I  have  heard 
Joe  Potter  say,  the  jolly  rogue.”  Then  imitat¬ 
ing  that  humourous  coachman,  he  began,  “  Five 
insides  for  Hampstead,  Hendon,  all  fair  ladies  ; 

—  start  in  half  a  minute :  —  room  for  one ;  place 
taken  higher  up.  Six  insides,  and  room  for 
none.  Heigh-up,  poets  !  who’s  for  Hampstead? 
room  outside.” 

The  little  blood  that  could  be  spared  from 
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Laurence’s  warm  heart,  flew  to  his  wan  cheeks ; 
and  the  ladies  joined  in  the  mirth  excited  at 
poor  Sterne’s  expence.  This  was  characteristic 
enough ;  Sterne  was  accustomed  to  wait  about 
the  spots  where  the  Hampstead  stages  used  to 
ply;  and  old  Sir  James  Winter  Lake,  who 
knew  Sterne,  I  believe,  as  well  as  any  one,  had 
frequently  watched  him  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  until  some  one  had  ladies  only,  for 
inside  passengers  ;  he  then  would  step  in,  and 
delight  them  with  his  conversation,  or  in  read¬ 
ing  passages  from  his  Tristram  Shandy.  “  This 
practice,”  said  the  good-humoured  baronet,  “  he 
kept  snugly  to  himself,  and  /  never  betrayed 
him.” 

O,  doctor  !”  said  Wilson,  ‘‘  I  wish  you  had 
witnessed  the  drama  of  this  night.”  Then, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  “  Madam,”  said 
he,  your  husband  lacketh  not  virtue ;  for  with¬ 
in  the  last  watch  we  saw  him  blush.”  Adding, 
Worthy  sir,  (to  Johnson)  all  your  precepts 
were  not  thrown  away  upon  the  mad-cap,  for 
thou  hast  taught  him  modesty.”  Garrick  in¬ 
terposed,  with,  Nay,  nay  ;  no  more  of  this^  an 
thou  lovest  me,  “  But  I  will ;  I  will  relate 
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to  the  doctor,  by  his  permission,  what  eyes  have 
seen,  and  ears  have  heard,  this  dismal  night  in 
the  guard-room.  ’Tis  a  story  worth  relating,  sir,’’ 
taking  Johnson’s  arm  to  secure  his  consent. 
‘  I  am  attentive,  sir,”  said  the  doctor,  smiling 
courteously ;  but  be  thou  brief.” 

Wilson  began  to  relate  the  scene  with  cir¬ 
cumstantial  truth.  The  stem  moralist  now 
laughed,  and  now  looked  grave,  commenting  in 
his  usual  manner  as  he  proceeded :  he  was 
amazingly  interested,  and  would  suffer  no  one 
to  interrupt  Wilson  but  himself. 

Wilson,  delighted  with  the  great  moralist’s 
attention,  observed,  I  thought,  doctor,  this 
scene  would  be  to  your  taste ;  this  was  nature, 
sir :  I  would  travel  a  hundred  miles  on  foot  to 
meet  two  such  originals.  I  can  never  forget  the 
veteran  grenadier.”  “  Why,  sir,”  said  Johnson, 
you  ought  not  to  forget ;  I  should  like  to  see 
thy  countryman  — •  the  proud  ancient  Briton.* 
Sir,  in  less  polished  times,  two  such  worthies 
would  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  senate.” 


*  Wilson  was  a  native  of  Wales. 
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Then  reclining  in  his  elbow  chair,  which  was 
always  set  for  him  at  Garrick^s,  he  resumed : 
“  You  were  right,  sir ;  he  that  desires  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  multifarious  workings  of  humanity, 
must  not  content  himself  with  the  garbled  senti¬ 
ment  of  written  history ;  he  must  pursue  his 
speculations  amidst  scenes  the  entrance  to  which 
are  not  announced  by  the  loud  knocker,  or  the 
liveried  porter  alone,  but  where  enquiry  urges 
the  philosopher  onward  —  even  beyond  the 
threshold  of  misery,  of  sickness,  or  of  want  — 
where  character  is  found  clothed  in  the 
loathsome  garb  of  wretchedness,  or  watched 
receding  into  the  dark  dwelling  of  suspicion. 
He  must  not  loiter  in  the  gorgeous  pavilion, 
’midst  the  camp  of  emperors,  but  proceed 
to  the  foul  suttling-booth  of  desperate  bands, 
that  drink  and  blaspheme,  holding  the  care¬ 
drowning  cup  in  hands  yet  unwashed  from 
the  blood  of  the  slayer  and  the  slain.  What 
you  have  beheld  might  startle  indifference  into 
enquiry,  and  rouse  dulness  into  surprise ;  might 
awaken  idleness  to  the  task  of  examination,  and 
move  even  wisdom  to  marvel,  how  he,  the 
fierce  soldier,  that  revels  joyous  the  short-lived 
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niffht  which  hastens  to  the  morn  of  battle  — 
perchance  to  death  —  regardless  of  his  doom, 
should  yet  not  dare  to  watch,  or  even  lie  alone, 
where  the  very  maiden  in  her  teens  sleeps  un¬ 
appalled  :  yet,  sir,  so  it  is.  Then,  sir,”  added 
the  doctor,  “it  behoves  those  who  too  often  slum¬ 
ber  in  the  imperious  robe  of  authority,  or  trifle 
with  the  potent  rod  of  power,  to  consider,  ere 
they  appoint  too  arduous  duties  on  those  who 
minister  to  their  safety.  I,”  said  the  candid 
philosopher,  “  I,  blessed  with  reasoning  faculties, 
and  the  converse  of  the  wise,  relying  on  the 
protection  of  my  maker  too  at  all  times,  yet, 
from  early  prejudice  too  deeply  rooted,  alas! 
hold  an  unavailing  horror  of  loneliness,  and  an 
indefensible  dread  of  darkness.  *  What  may 
not  some  of  our  hardy  defenders  then  feel,  tinc¬ 
tured  alike  with  such  weak  apprehensions;  who 
must  obey  ;  with  whom  expostulation  would  be 
mutiny,  and  breach  of  duty  death,  when  destined 
to  the  midnight  watch,  at  the  base  of  some  vast 


t  Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  alone,  in  dark¬ 
ness. 
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concentrated  pile  of  fearful  history;  measuring 
their  prescribed  steps,  where  grated  towers  en¬ 
circle  vaults  profound,  and  murderous  dun¬ 
geons  dark  as  death.’’  Then,  shuddering  at  the 
picture  which  his  gloomy  fancy  had  drawn,  he 
exclaimed  with  his  wonted  authoritative  voice, 
when  conviction  wrought  upon  his  feeling. 

This  should  be  altered,  sir,  where  the  service 
could  spare  two  sentinels  for  one  such  post  — 
and  why  not?”  The  doctor  paused,  and  we 
were  silent,  perceiving  his  emotion,  when  he 
added,  with  an  expression  truly  awful,  “  Two 
hours  of  such  appalling  duty,  delegated  to  a 
man  of  my  perturbed  spirit,  would  be,  without 
a  fault  of  mine,  the  infliction  of  protracted 
torture  !” 

Garrick  was  obviously  relieved  by  the  mora¬ 
lizing  of  his  learned  friend ;  as  he  expected  an¬ 
other  trimming  on  the  usual  topic,  his  vanity. 
“  There  boys,”  said  he,  I  knew  the  doctor 
would  be  charmed  with  the  dialogue then 
laying  one  hand  on  Johnson’s,  looking  him 
kindly  in  the  face,  and  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  other,  he  added,  “  I  wish 
sincerely  with  all  my  heart,  that  you  had  been 
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there,  my  noble,  sheltering  aloe  r  Mrs.  Garrick 
smiled,  and  so  did  her  female  friend.  “  Away, 
flatterer,”  said  Johnson,  “  player,  away  !  I  know 
not  your  drift.”  No,  doctor,”  said  Mrs. 
Garrick,  “  that  is  not  flattery.”  “No,  indeed,  it 
is  not,”  said  her  friend,  “  that  is  pure  honesty ; 
and  when  we  are  alone.  Doctor  Johnson,  per¬ 
haps  I  may  whisper  a  tale  upon  that  subject.  I 
venture  to  think,  sir,  you  will  not  be  above 
condescending  to  hear  a  little  innocent  wit,  not 
green-room,  but  drawing-room  wit,  from  some 
of  your  favourite  belles  too,  (then  looking  round 
with  great  archness,)  and  moreover  at  your  ex¬ 
pence  too,  gentlemen,  when  we  were  waiting  so 
many  hours  for  you  lords  of  the  creation, 
having  the  accustomed  honour  to  keep  your 
coffee  from  cooling.”  “  Aye,”  said  Wilson, 
“  we  perceive  sir,  (addressing  himself  to  John¬ 
son,)  we  perceive  who  is  the  highest  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  drawing-room;  this  is  a 
secret  reserved  for  your  more  favoured  ear.” 
“  Well,  sir,”  said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  gal¬ 
lantry,  “  he  might  dare  be  proud  who  held  dis¬ 
tinction  there.” 

“We  were  very  lively  at  your  expence,  in- 
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deed,  gentlemen,”  said  Mrs.  Garrick ;  “  the  two 
Misses  and  some  others,  all  young,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  unmarried,  joined  in  the  diversion. 
Shall  I  tell,”  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  her 
companion.  “  Well,  then,  to  punish  you  for 
not  obeying  our  summons,  the  ladies  likened 
you  all  to  fruits,  and  plants,  and  minerals.  But 
my  cousin  has  the  best  memory,  and  she  may 
recollect  the  application.”  “  Pray,  let  us 
hear,”  said  Wilson ;  “  doubtless  I  came  in  for 
a  sprig  of  laurel.”  “  No,  sir,”  said  the  pretty 
lively  lady,  “  you  are  wrong.”  ‘‘  For  rue,  per¬ 
chance,”  said  he :  “  No,  sir,  guess  again.” 
‘‘  Why,  I  am  dubbed  bitter  enough ;  perhaps 
a  crab,”  said  he ;  for  that  man,  (pointing  to 
Garrick,)  has  dubbed  me  Sour  Dick.”  “  Guess 
again,  said  the  laughing  maid.”  “  Aye,  sir,” 
said  my  old  friend  the  churchman,  “  how  be¬ 
witching  is  the  tongue  of  woman,  beautihil, 
witty,  and  chaste :”  —  such  was  she.  All  the 
moralizing  of  our  wondrous  sage  was  at  an  end ; 
we  were  charmed  by  her  spell,  and  anxious  for 
her  explanation,  as  children  tired  out,  guessing 
at  a  riddle.  “  Will  you  give  it  up,”  said  Miss 
“  Yea,  madam.”  “  Why,  then,  sir. 
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you  are  likened  to  olives.  Now,  sir,  will  you 
dare  to  enquire  farther  ?’’  “  Let  me  see,”  said 

Wilson,  all  eyes  upon  him  —  “  Well,  then, 
my  dear,  out  with  it ;  I  dare  !”  “  Then  know, 

sir,”  said  she,  rising  and  curtseying  most  grave¬ 
ly,  “  Mister  Wilson  is  rough  to  the  taste  at 
first,  tolerable  by  a  little  longer  acquaintance? 
and  delightful  at  last.”  “  Art  thou  content, 
friend  Richard,”  said  Johnson :  “  that  is  very 
handsome,  sir.”  Wilson  never  looked  so  be¬ 
comingly  before ;  he  made  the  damsel  his  best 
bow.  “  Faith,”  said  he,  “  I  shall  henceforth  have 
a  better  opinion  of  myself.  I  drink  to  you,  my- 
dear,  and  should  be  proud  to  give  your  hand  to 
one  deserving  of  your  superior  merits.” 

We  were  very  cheerful,  (said  my  old  friend), 
and  rather  noisy  too,  it  should  seem,  for  Gold¬ 
smith  had  been  waiting  over  the  piazza  for 
Wilson,  and  being  on  his  return  down 
Southampton  Street,  heard  through  the  parlour 
window  the  loud  voice  of  the  painter :  he 
knocked.  Garrick  heard  him  enquire  for 
Wilson,  and  going  to  the  door,  brought  him 
in. 

Here  is  old  Time,”  said  Dr.  Johnson ; 
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‘‘  put  away  your  watches,  ladies  as  he  heard 
his  voice,  in  allusion  to  his  frequently  interrupt¬ 
ing  conversation,  when  he  was  not  speaking, 
with  —  “  Can  any  one  tell  me  'the  hour?’’  “  No,” 
was  usually  the  reply  :  “  then  I  can,”  said  he, 
“  and  it  is  time  to  go.”  The  observation  set  the 
ladies  on  the  titter;  when  the  worthy  poet  entered, 
affecting  reluctance  as  Davey  dragged  him  in. 
He  was  generally  in  confusion,  and  apt  to  be 
touchy ;  he  began  —  O  !  how  d’ye  do,  ma¬ 
dam;  how  d’ye  do,  ladies?”  and  fancying  the 
risible  feeling  directed  at  him,  he  offered  to  re¬ 
tire  ;  O  !  madam,  I  see  you  are  very  merry 
—  and  —  and —  I  am  only  an  intruder.”  John¬ 
son,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  him,  put  out 
his  hand,  and  said,  ‘‘  Come,  sit  thee  down, 
,  Oliver ;  why,  surely,  you  are  not  the  man  that 
preferreth  the  house  of  mourning  to  the  house 
of  joy.” 

Goldsmith,  who  was  always  mal’-d-propos,  in¬ 
stead  of  meeting  the  proud  doctor’s  friendly 
salutation,  puffing  himself  up  into  a  stately 
sententious  mood,  answered,  “  This,  sir,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  the  season  of  sorrow;  and  look, 
and  look,  are  you  not  clad  in  sable  too,  and  am 
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not  I  in  a  court  mourning  suit !”  Certainly  he 
was  in  an  unusually  genteel  garb,  in  the  very 
cut  of  fashionable  black. 

Johnson  looked  angry  at  the  rebuke ;  but 
perceiving  that  Oliver  wished  to  show  the  out¬ 
ward,  rather  than  the  inward  man,  he  changed 
the  severity  of  his  visage  to  a  smile,  and  had  his 
revenge  by  a  playful  sally.  “  Come,  sit  you 
down,  good  man,  and  we  will  tell  you  of  an 
adventure.  We  have  been  merry  at  the  expence 
of  a  countryman  of  thine,  a  fellow  with  a  volu¬ 
bility  of  speech ;  one  whose  history  is  an  epitome 
of  thy  strange  country.  “  No  doubt,”  said 
Goldsmith,  ‘‘  my  poor  country  has  always  been 
the  laughing  stock  of  humanity.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Johnson,  and  have  you 
profited  so  little  by  experience  in  the  schools, 
as  not  to  have  discovered  that  there  is  no 
effect  without  an  efficient  cause  ?”  —  ‘‘  Why,  I 
see  no  cause  for  that,”  said  Goldsmith,  pettishly. 
‘‘  But  you  have  no  prescription  that  may  pre¬ 
vent  another  from  seeing,”  retorted  Johnson ; 
and  then  smiling  at  the  conceit,  added,  “  Why, 
sir,  as  long  as  the  hearts  of  your  countrymen 
are  superior  to  their  heads,  men  will  continue 
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to  laugh.”  “  You  are  pleased  to  be  severe 
upon  my  countrymen,”  said  Goldsmith,  ‘‘  and  so 
good  evening  to  you,  madam :”  then  turning  to 
Johnson,  “  Sir,  I  don’t  understand  your  com¬ 
pliment.”  Perhaps  not,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  Why,  worthy  Noll,  (said  Wilson,)  surely  you 
got  up  with  the  buckle  of  your  girdle  behind, 
this  morning  —  what  ails  thee,  man?”  This, 
old  fashioned  adage  produced  a  laugh,  to  poor 
Goldsmith’s  confusion  ;  when  recollecting  him¬ 
self,  he  burst  out  —  I  see,  I  see,  doctor  —  I 
do,  I  do  take  it  as  a  compliment.”  “  No,  sir,” 
said  Johnson,  moved  by  his  artlessness,  “  no, 
sir,  it  is  no  compliment  to  you.  For  nature,  in 
forming  thy  heart,  hath  not  neglected  thy  head. 
So  sit  thee  down,  Oliver,”  offering  his  hand  at 
the  same  time,  “  and  be  at  peace  man.”  Poor 
Goldsmith  brightened  up,  and  was  quite  him¬ 
self  again. 

Come,  young  lady,”  said  Wilson,  “  doubtless 
you  have  begged  of  Flora,  or  Pomona,  some  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  poet.”  “What  next?”  said  Goldsmith, 
all  in  a  flutter.  “  O  !  no  mischief,  sir,”  said 
Mrs.  Garrick,  “  only  that  some  pretty  misses 
have  been  likening  our  friends  to  plants,  and 
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fruits,  and  flowers.”  “Very  pretty!  madam,” 
said  Goldsmith,  “  I  like  the  thought — a  delicate 
conceit.  Fruits  and  flowers,”  said  he,  “  O  I 
I  presume  then  that  the  shamrock  is  to  be  my 
crown.”  Then  suddenly  correcting  himself — 
“  I  don’t  mean  shamrock,  that’s  neither  fruit 
nor  flower.  —  Ah,”  smiting  his  own  forehead, 
“  there  is  the  poor  Irishman’s  head  again,”  and 
laughed  most  good  humouredly  at  his  own 
blunder.  “  What  thinkest  thou  of  noli  me 
tangere  r”’  said  Wilson,  smiling ;  “  let  us  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  the  ladies.”  “  That  is  Latin,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  (said  Miss  ***  )  may  I  beg  a  translation, 
sir?”  addressing  herself  to  Doctor  Johnson. 
“  Why,  my  dear  young  lady,”  said  Johnson, 
pausing,  “  that  is  a  sentence  from  the  Holy 
Scripture,  perhaps  improperly  applied  to  a 
plant; — the  saying  of  Our  Lord,  to  Mary,  his 
mother,  in  the  garden.  —  I  hope  you  read  that 
sacred  book.”  “  I  do,  sir,”  said  the  maiden, 
blushing  at  the  question  ;  adding,  with  graceful 
modesty,  “  and  I  humbly  trust,  sir,  with  rever¬ 
ence  for  its  precepts.”  “  Bless  you,  dearest,” 
said  the  pious  Doctor,  taking  her  gently  by  the 
hand ;  “  bless  you,  my  child ;  and  may  your  fair 
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symbol  be  the  spotless  lily,  clothed  in  purity, 
to  blossom  in  eternity  !” 

I  have  forgotten  the  resemblances  of  many, 
(said  my  old  friend) ;  but  if  my  memory  serves 
me.  Goldsmith  pressed  her  for  his,  and  the 
lively  girl  hkened  him  to  the  passion-flower,  of 
all  the  painted  garden.  Flora’s  pride  !  wrapped 
in  a  frumpish  hood  at  even-tide.  The  prompt 
allusion  gained  her  great  applause.  She  was  a 
charming,  witty  little  puss,  (said  my  friend.)  — 
Sterne  she  likened  to  the  sensitive  plant,  that 
shrunk  into  itself  with  more  than  earthly  feel¬ 
ing.  “  And  now  for  Dr.  Johnson’s,  Miss,  if  you 
will  favour  us,”  said  Goldsmith. 

“  May  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,”  said  she, 
looking  at  the  wise  man.  “  Why  not,  dear  ?” 
said  Johnson ;  “  certainly,  by  all  means.”  She 
seemed  to  stand  in  awe,  as  though  it  were  pro- 
phane  to  make  the  moralist  the  subject  of  her 
innocent  playfulness.  We  were  all  attention. 
“  We  likened  you,  sir,  then,  to  an  aloe and, 
with  a  faultering  voice,  added,  “as  a  lofty  plant, 
whose  glorious  head,  raised  towards  Heaven, 
adorns  creation  but  once  in  a  hundred  years  !” 
Johnson  was  silent  for  a  while  ;  then,  bowing  to 
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the  ladies,  gallantly  said,  ‘‘  Ah  !  shall  we  be 
forgiven  for  thus  banishing  the  gentle  sex  from 
our  lordly  presence  ?  Ladies,  we  must  hence¬ 
forth  learn  to  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  graces, 
and  become  men  again,  by  emulating  the  nobler 
knights  of  old 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MORE  WORTHIES  OF  THE  CLUB  AT  OLD 

slaughter’s. 

I  WONDER  if  there  be  any  one  so  stupid,  who, 
in  traversing  the  complicated  map  of  this  great 
dirty  town,  in  casting  his  eye  towards  the 
numberless  shops,  stocked  as  they  are  with  the 
endless  wares  of  that  inventive  biped,  man,  has 
not  marvelled  at  the  sight,  and,  pausing,  asked 
himself,  how  this  multitude  of  traders  pick  up 
a  living? — for  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  the 
avowed  spirit  of  circumvention  does  not  teach 
them  to  eat  each  other  up.”  —  This  soliloquy 
burst  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot  *  one  evening  at  Old 


*  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotsman,  and  related  to  the 
noble  family  of  that  name.  “  The  learning  and 
skill  of  this  great  man,”  said  a  late  author,  drew 
forth  the  applause  of  all  his  contemporaries. 

() 
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Slaughter’s,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  shaking  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe. 


amongst  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  no  enemies ; 
even  Pope,  with  all  his  spleen,  could  not  withhold 
his  tribute  of  applause :  he  used  frequently  to  say 
of  him,  that  of  all  the  men  he  had  met  with  or  heard 
of.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  had  the  most  prolific  wit,  and 
that,  'in  this  quality.  Swift  only  held  the  second 
place.”  He  was  physician  to  Queen  Anne.  His 
skill  in  recovering  her  Majesty  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  was  the  subject  of  a  pastoral  from  the  pen 
of  his  esteemed  friend  John  Gay. 

‘‘  While  thus  we  stood  as  in  a  stound. 

And  wet  with  tears  like  dew  the  ground, 

Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell. 

We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well. 

A  skilful  LEECH*  (so  God  him  speed) 

They  say  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed  ; 

This  leech  Arbuthnot  was  yclept. 

Who  many  a  night  not  once  had  slept. 

But  watch’d  our  gracious  sov’reign  still : 

For  who  could  rest  when  Anne  was  ill  ? 

Oh  !  may’st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep  ! 

Shear,  swains,  oh  !  shear  your  softest  sheep.'’ 

%  %  *  % 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  resided  in  Cork  Street,  Burlington 
Gardens. 

*  Wickliffe,  Gower,  and  Chaucer,  used  the  term  Leech, 
for  physician — hence  Leech-craft,  the  healing  art. 
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‘‘  Yet  one  sees,”  said  he,  “  that  almost  every 
plodding  wight  contrives  to  pay  his  rent,  main¬ 
tain  a  hospitable  board,  send  his  wife  with  his 
boys  and  girls  smartly  dressed  to  church,  pull 
his  purse-strings  for  a  summer  trip  to  wash  off 
the  London  smoke  in  the  salt  water,  and  spare 
somewhat  for  a  treat  to  the  play,  when  winter 
for  the  tallow-chandler  and  the  coal-merchant 
drives  on  a  roaring  trade.”- — “  I  and  my  cane 
have  often  laid  our  heads  together  to  account  for 
this,”  said  the  facetious  physician,  “  but  some¬ 
how  we  have  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion; 
pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter,  brother 
Cheyne?”*  accompanying  the  question  with  a 


*  Dr.  Cheyne,  also  a  native  of  Scotland,  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician,  and  a  distinguished  writer,  came 
to  London  when  about  thirty  years  old,  and  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  hons  mvans  of  that  tavern-going  age, 
from  his  excesses,  increased  from  a  slender  make 
to  the  extraordinary  weight  of  more  than  thirty 
stone.  When  becoming  short-breathed,  lethargic, 
and  listless,  he  changed  his  habits,  and  by  extreme 
attention  to  regimen,  reduced  himself  again  to  less  ' 
than  twelve  stone.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  Health 
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gentle  slap  on  the  shoulder  of  that  great  good- 
natured  Scot,  which  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy. 

Dr.  Cheyne  opened  his  eyes  and  the  lid  of 
his  large  gold  box  at  the  same  moment,  took  a 
copious  pinch,  offered  it  to  Arbuthnot,  and 
“  begged  him  to  repeat  his  question,’’  which  he 
did  in  fewer  words,  ending  with  “  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  fellow  so  stupidly  dull  as  not  to  have 
asked  himself  how  this  comes  to  pass  ?” 

“  Toot,  toot,  mon  !”  said  Cheyne,  in  his 
Scottish  dialect,  at  the  same  time  rapping  his 
box  with  his  fat  knuckles ;  “  if  you  mix  up  your 
prescriptions  as  unguardedly  as  your  reflections, 
the  good  Lord  preserve  your  patients!  Hoo 
ken  ye  but  I  may  be  that  dull  stupid  fellow  ? 
I  tell  ye.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  that  the  thought  never 
entered  my  head,  though,  noo  you  mention  it, 
mon,  I  think  it  comical  enough then  turning 
to  my  great  uncle,  he  added,  here’s  Mr. 


and  long  Life,  another  on  the  Treatment  of  the 
Gout,  other  medical  works,  and  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
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Zachary  Hardcastle,  who  has  walked  thorow 
London  a’  his  life ;  why  did  na  ye  speer  at 
him,  mon?  His  sagacity,  na  doubt,  would 
afford  ye  satisfaction  in  a  trice.” 

“  Well,  friend  Hardcastle,”  said  Dr.  Arbuth  - 
not,  “  Cheyne  is  in  the  right  for  once;  Fll  be 
bound  for  it  you  have  turned  this  subject  in 
your  thoughts.  Come,  favour  us  with  your 
opinion.” 

Now  my  uncle  Zachary,  like  his  friend  old 
Jonathan  Richardson,  could  not  boast  of  his 
scholarship ;  yet,  like  him,  he  had  read  much, 
and  had  reflected  more,  which,  with  a  clear 
head  and  quick  discernment,  fitted  him  for  the 
society  of  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters,  and 
others  .who  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
birth.  His  natural  good  parts,  and  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  made  ample  compensation,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  wisest  of  the  club,  for  his 
deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  schools :  in¬ 
deed  his  unsophisticated  opinions  of  men  and 
things  were  always  received  with  attention  and 
respect. 

Dr.  Johnson  sometimes  mixed  with  the  coterie 
at  Old  Slaughter’s :  he  was  a  member,  and  held 
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my  uncle  in  great  regard.  Not  finding  him 
there  one  evening,  he  observed,  “  I  hope  the 
old  gentleman  is  well ;  we  cannot  spare  him, 
sir,”  addressing  himself  to  Dr.  Hoadley ;  “  he  is 
the  nucleus  of  our  circle.” 

Fielding  used  to  say,  “  when  old  Zachary  is 
absent.  Sock*  is  always  snuffing  the  candles  to 
throw  a  light  upon  us.” 

Certain  it  is,  he  was  a  universal  favourite 
there,  and  Sock,  who  rarely  quitted  the  room, 
used  to  listen  for  his  coming  when  the  club  was 
flat,  as  a  shut-up  fond  spaniel  anxiously  waits 
for  his  master  ;  and  when  he  heard  his  footstep, 
he  used  (unbidden  of  course)  to  whisper  the 


^  Sock,  the  head  waiter  at  Old  Slaughter’s, 
supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  James  Spiller, 
the  comedian,  who  was  founder  of  a  club  held  in 
Clare  Market,  at  the  Bull’s  Head,  changed  after 
the  death  of  this  actor  to  the  Spider’s  Head.  Several 
years  after  the  death  of  Hogarth,  an  impression 
from  a  large  silver  tankard  which  he  had  engraved 
for  the  use  of  this  club  —  a  sort  of  lomng  cup,  sold 
for  ten  pounds.  Such  was  the  rage  for  any  relic 
of  this  ingenious  graver. 
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chair,  Sir,  I  hear  Mr.  Zachary  Hardcastle 
on  the  stairs.” 

But  to  return  to  the  two  worthy  doctors,  and 
the  question  of  how  the  shopkeepers  retained 
their  customers.  To  this  my  uncle  replied. 

Why,  gentlemen,  I  humbly  ascribe  it  to  that 
spirit  of  benevolence  which  Providence  has 
wisely  ordained  to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with 
civilization ;  that  kind  feelings  which  urges  you 
to  return  again  to  purchase  your  necessaries, 
where  you  have  already  conferred  an  obligation.” 

“I  do  not  know  how  it  is,”  rejoined  my 
uiicle,  ‘‘  but  if  I  lose  my  penknife,  I  bear  the 
inconvenience,  and  pass  by  cutlers  for  days  and 
weeks,  impelled  to  go  at  last  to  Russel  Court  to 
get  another.  It  was  there  I  parted  with  my 
breeches-money  to  purchase  the  first  knife  I  ever 
possessed.  So  it  is  with  my  fishing-tackle  ;  for 
though  Higginbotham’s*  hooks  are  considered 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  of  excellent  temper,  yet 
I  never  crossed  his  threshold ;  I  should  feel  com- 


^  Higginbotham’s  old  shop  for  fishing  tackle,  in 
Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar. 
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punction  were  I  to  desert  the  old  Flying  Fish* 
in  Crooked  Lane.” 

The  doctors,  though  frequently  opposed  in 
consultations^  agreed  in  this  case^  and  gave  my 
great-uncle  credit  for  his  solution,  Arbuthnot, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  was  a  humourist,  and 
often  spoke  of  his  profession  by  way  of  joke. 
“  Thou  art  a  sage,  friend  Zachary,”  said  he ; 

with  half  a  year’s  reading,  and  a  month’s  walk 
round  the  quadrangle  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Cheyne’s  '"ponderous  gold  box  and  sagacious 
wig,  thou  wouldst  astonish  the  college^  send 
him  back  as  thin  as  he  came,  to  the  north,  and 
ride,  instead  of  him,  Magnus  Apollo,  about  the 
town.” 

“  Poor  Cheyne  !”  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say, 
when,  in  his  latter  days,  he  was  in  the  mood  to 
be  talking  of  his  departed  friends ;  “  Poor 
Cheyne  I  It  was  unworthy  of  the  wits  to  run 
him  so  hard  upon  his  bodily  infirmity.  It 


*  The  Flying-fish,  another  celebrated  shop, 
recommended  by  Isaac  Walton,  in  Crooked 
Lane,  was  famous  for  fishing  tackle  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 
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pleased  his  Maker  to  give  him  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  flesh;”  and  then  he  would  smile,  and 
place  his  hands  as  though  his  slender  fingers 
would  span  his  own  ribs :  ‘‘  I  shall  be  no  mighty 
burthen  to  bear  to  the  grave,  that’s  certain ;  it 
is  well  that  I  have  escaped  their  waggeries 
and  then  he  would  laugh  outright.  “  They 
could  take  no  hold  of  me,  the  mad-caps!  I 
slipped  through  their  fingers.  But  as  for  Dr. 
Cheyne,  he  of  all  men  should  have  been  spared ; 
for  he  increased  in  bulk  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
his  increasing  kindness  for  his  friends.  Those 
who  loved  not  home,  seduced  him  out;  he, 
good-hearted  creature,  was  too  social  to  refuse, 
until  his  hours,  o’days  and  nights,  were  divided 
’twixt  his  patients  and  the  punch-bowl.” 

Arbuthnot,”  the  doctor  used  to  say,  ‘‘  he 
did  not  mind ;  he  has  a  noble  soul,”  said  he, 
“  and  worthy  of  his  blood ;  Fielding  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  his  wit  hurts  not  —  not  it;  Monsey  is 
sterling  gold :  Toot !  toot !  such  wits  I  love, 
ye  ken  me,  mon ;  Willey  Hogarth  too,  the 
playful  little  loon ;  I’d  wrap  him  in  my  cloak, 
and  hauld  him  near  my  inmost  heart.  But 
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touching  that  heartless  mon*,  that  coldly  sati¬ 
rizes  his  friend  in  dirty  print,  faugh  !  I’d  not 
offer  him  a  pinch  of  snuff,”  and  then  the 


*  Some  malicious  wags,  envying  the  doctor  his 
success,  wrote  lampoons  upon  his  obesity,  which 
were  put  in  print.  At  many  of  these  the  worthy 
physician  smiled,  but  he  felt  much  hurt  at  the  un- 
gentlemanly  attack  of  his  neighbour,  Dr.  Winter; 
although  he  answered  the  unprovoked  rudeness 
with  such  forbearance.  The  lines  originated,  as  the 
satirist  pretended,  in  Cheyne  recommending  in  a 
pamphlet,  the  diet  which  he  had  adopted  to  re¬ 
duce  his  own  bulk. 

Tell  me  from  whom,  fat-headed  Scot, 

Thou  didst  thy  system  learn  ; 

From  Hippocrates  thou  hadst  it  not, 

Nor  Celsus,  nor  Pitcairn. 

Suppose  we  own  that  milk  is  good, 

And  say  the  same  of  grass  ; 

The  one  for  babes  is  only  food. 

The  other  for  an  ass. 

Doctor  !  one  new  prescription  try, 

(A  friend’s  advice  forgive,) 

Eat  grass,  reduce  thyself,  and  die ; 

Thy  patients  then  may  live. 
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friendly  doctor  handed  his  golden  box  all 
round. 

“  No,  no,”  said  my  uncle ;  the  witling  who 
assailed  poor  Cheyne,  was  sent  to  Coventry; 
our  club  would  never  recognize  the  deed.  No 
doubt  the  satirist  duly  felt  his  shame,  for  though 
we  rarely  saw  the  doctor  thenceforth  at  our  old 
haunts,  the  other  did  not  dare  appear  where 
Cheyne  was  used  to  show  his  honest  countenance. 
A  few  old  associates  retained  his  friendship,  years 
after  he  took  to  his  starving  regimen,  and  hap¬ 
pily  I  for  one,”  said  my  uncle  Zachary,  ‘‘  to 


Dr.  Cheyne  to  Dr.  Winter. 

My  system,  doctor,  is  my  own, 

No  tutor  I  pretend  ;  — 

My  blunders  hurt  myself  alone. 

But  yours  your  dearest  friend. 

Were  you  to  milk  and  straw  confin’d, 
Thrice  happy  might  you  be  ; 

Perhaps  you  might  regain  your  mind, 
And  from  your  wit  get  free. 

I  can’t  your  kind  prescription  tr}^. 

But  heartily  forgive  ; 

’Tis  natural  you  should  bid  me  die, 
That  you  yourself  may  live. 
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the  last and  then  he  added  “  ecce  signum^"^ 
with  a  sigh,  and  showed  Cheyne’s  mourning 
ring. 

It  was  no  uncommon  humour  with  the 
doctor,’’  said  my  uncle,  “  when  surrounded  by  a 
select  few,  to  be  very  amusing  on  himself. 
Sometimes  he  would  quote  the  wit  of  FalstalF, 
with  admirable  fitness,  which,  heightened  by 
his  northern  brogue,  was  most  mirthful.” 

Once  I  remember,”  said  my  uncle,  “  hav¬ 
ing  an  appointment  with  him  to  meet  Dr. 
Monsey,  and  dine  with  the  curator  at  the  Physic 
Garden  at  Chelsea :  we  were  invited  to  see  an 
American  aloe  in  bloom.  Poor  Ehretwas  there 
making  a  drawing  of  an  exotic  for  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  when  Phil.  Miller*  gave  me  a 
curious  walking  stick  that  was  his  father’s,  which 
he  cut  from  a  yew  that  was  torn  up  by  the  roots 


*  Philip  Miller,  chief  gardener  at  the  Physic 
Garden,  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company, 
at  Chelsea,  which  appointment  he  held  for  half  a 
century.  His  father  filled  the  same  situation  be¬ 
fore.  Philip  was  author  of  the  celebrated  work, 
the  Gardener’s  Dictionary. 
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in  the  great  storm  in  1 703.  Miller  was  then 
revising  for  another  edition  of  his  valuable  Die- 
tionary :  he  was  an  intelligent  and  most  oblig¬ 
ing  man.  We  took  our  wine  under  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  cedar.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon,  and  I 
thought  he  and  Monsey  would  have  died  out¬ 
right,  when  Cheyne  related  what  had  passed 
on  our  way  thither. 

We  took  a  pair  of  oars  at  York  Stairs, 
Cheyne,  Morrell  *,  and  I.  The  watermen  were 
lively  fellows,  and  away  we  rowed,  when  soon 
we  came  along-side  a  west-country  barge  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  length.  The  bargemen  f  no  sooner 


*  Dr.  Morrell,  another  worthy  friend  of  Ho¬ 
garth’s,  who  kindly  superintended  the  wording  of 
his  very  ingenious  and  original  work,  the  Analysis 
of  Beauty. 

•f  The  up-country  bargemen  were,  in  days  of  yore, 
famed  for  their  ribaldry  and  wit  —  and  an  over¬ 
match  even  for  the  watermen.  It  was  customary 
for  those  fellows  to  rate  each  other  ;  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  frequently  came  in  for  a  share  of  abuse. 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  her  suite  got  a  most 
memorable  drubbing,  which  she  complained  of  at 
the  court  of  George  I.  His  Majesty  had  the  good 
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discovered  the  immense  broad  back^of  Cheyne, 
than  they  began  to  let  loose  their  ribaldry  and 
wit  upon  him.  “  Hoy !  trim  the  boat,  cock¬ 
neys,’^  v/as  the  first  salute  :  Cheyne  had  made 
it  yield  on  one  side  by  turning  round  to  have  a 
look  at  them.  “  Dang  it,”  said  one,  there’s 
no  mighty  matter  o’brains  wanted  to  fill  such  a 
wig  as  thine.  Hoy !  old  fatty.”  “  What  thou 
comb’st  from  the  tower  o’Lunnun,  dost  ’ee  ?” 
bawled  out  another.  “  What,  thou’rt  been 
vetching  an  old  superannuated  elephant  to  take 
en  to  grass?”  Cheyne  was  almost  choked  with 


sense  to  laugh  at  the  joke.  In  allusion  to  this 
rudeness  of  the  lower  class,  the  sage  Johnson  once 
observed  —  ‘‘  Sir,  with  us,  insolence  in  peace,  is 
bravery  in  war.” 

Burton,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  was  himself  so  subject  to  that  fatal 
malady,  that  he  used  to  stand  for  hours  to  listen  to 
the  bantering  and  wit  of  the  bargemen,  at  the 
bridge  near  Friar  Bacon’s  study  at  Oxford ;  he  said 
nothing  so  contributed  to  raise  his  spirits. 

Some  curious  dialogues  of  these  bargemen  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  at  the 
British  Museum. 
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laughter,  and  we  were  afraid  he  would  upset 
our  boat. 

The  doctor  would  not  allow  the  watermen  to 
row  away.  “  Let  the  fellows  indulge  in  their 
humour,”  said  he  :  “  I’ll  attack  them  just  now;” 
—  and  verily  he  did,”  said  my  uncle,  with 
a  vengeance.  The  countrymen,  for  all  their 
wit,  were  beaten  outright.  Never  did  bullying 
bargemen  get  such  a  tongue  drubbing.  The 
watermen,  the  cunning  rogues,  managed  the 
boat  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  played  round 
them  as  does  the  thrasher^  round  the  whale. 
In  short,  the  bargemen  had  no  more  chance 
with  the  doctor  than  has  that  unwieldy  monster 
with  his  tormentor,  that  prankish  fish. 

“  When  we  stepped  on  shore  at  Don  Sal¬ 
tern’s,”  said  my  uncle,  “  the  watermen  were  so 
delighted  with  their  fare,  for  his  victory  over 


*  The  Thrasher.  This  fish,  about  six  or  seven 
feet  in  length,  has  a  strange  antipathy  for  the 
whale ;  he  swims  around  him,  springs  out  of  the 
water  a  considerable  height,  and  alighting  on  him, 
slaps  the  huge  animal  with  such  force,  that  the  re¬ 
port  may  be  heard  for  two  or  three  miles. 
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their  annoying  rivals  the  west-countrymen*,  that 
they  said,  I  hope  your  honours  will  return  by 
water ;  we’ll  wait  till  midnight,  and  row  you 
back  for  love.** 

At  this  moment  a  black  cloud,  a  dingy  south-^ 
v^estef^  was  travelling  fast  over  Battersea,  and 
threatening  the  restless  waters  of  Chelsea-reach. 
‘‘  No,  no,”  said  Cheyne,  pointing  to  the  waves, 
and  patting  with  both  hands  his  mighty  corpor¬ 
ation,  and  assuming  the  roaring  of  Falstaff,  “  I 
would  return  with  you,  my  hearty  fellows,  but 
I  have  an  alacrity  in  sinking** 


*  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  of  bantering  on 
the  Thames,  is  noticed  by  many  writers.  There  is 
extant  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Tongue-Combat  be¬ 
tween  two  English  Souldiers  in  the  Tilt-Boat  of 

Gravesend,”  published  two  centuries  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OLD  EXETER  ^CHANGE. 

My  uncle  Zachary’s  face-reading  faculty  has 
been  noticed  before ;  and  if  an  additional  in¬ 
stance  were  wanting  in  aid  of  his  reputation  on 
the  juccess  of  his  physiognomical  talent,  it  might 
be  given  in  his  remarks,  the  first  time  he  saw 
old  Mister  Clarke,  whom  I  well  remembered, 
soon  after  he  opened  his  shop  in  that  original 
bazar,  Exeter  ’Change.*  His  stock  consisted 
chiefly  of  walking  canes,  sticks,  and  whips.  In 


*  Exeter  ’Change.  This  place  received  its  name 
from  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  the  earls  of  Exeter.  It  was  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  and  consists  of  three  floors. 
The  upper  apartments,  which  are  spacious,  have 
been  the  scenes  of  many  interesting  exhibitions, 
which  will  be  noticed.  In  the  ancient  plans  of 
London,  the  original  house  covered  a  large  space, 
and  had  its  quadrangles,  and  towers  with  turrets, 
in  the  style  of  Burleigh  House. 
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those  days  almost  every  article  of  furniture  or 
ornament  was  a  subject  of  connoisseurship. 
Sticks,  canes,  and  snufl-boxes  were  especially 
objects  of  first-rate  import,  the  merits  of  which 
were  usually  descanted  on  by  the  polite  and 
learned  frequenters  at  Wills’,  Button’s,  Nan- 
do’s,  and  Tom’s.  My  uncle  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  as  deeply  skilled  in  cane- 
ology  as  any  one.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  not  excepted, 
whose  science  on  important  questions  was  quoted 
even  after  his  death;  for  his  collection  of  the 
various-headed  sticks  and  canes,  from  the  time 
of  the  first  Charles,  taken  together,  was  un¬ 
rivalled.  One  in  particular  of  this  ill-fated 
sovereign,  doubtless  some  yet  alive  may  remem¬ 
ber,  as  Monsey,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed, 
exhibited  it  to  all  comers.  It  was  cut  from 
Boscobel  oak,  by  Will  Pendrill,  carved  by 
Grinlin  Gibbons,  and  the  leather-tassel  was 
curiously  plaited  by  the  queen-mother,  of  strips 
cut  from  the  woodman’s  jacket  that  Charles  II. 
wore  after  his  escape  from  Worcester,  which 
leathern  jerkin  was  poor  Will’s.  My  uncle  ex¬ 
celled  him  in  Malacca  dragons,  and  was  nearly 
on  a  par  with  him  on  the  score  of  Jambees;  but 
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in  carved  heads,  gold,  ivory,  and  amber,  no 
one  could  produce  half  the  variety  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s.  Arbuthnot  certainly  possessed  the  best 
Tom  Coryate*;  but  old  Zachary’s  was  as 
certainly  the  finest  Funny  Joef, — it  was  almost 


*  Thomas  Coryate,  a  renowned  English  travel¬ 
ler,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  visited  al¬ 
most  all  parts  of  the  world  on  foot.  He  was  re¬ 
markably  ugly,  and  a  great  humourist ;  hence  his 
'phiz  was  perpetuated,  among  other  means,  by 
carved  heads  for  walking  sticks.  The  whimsical 
titles  which  he  chose  for  his  books,  over  and  above 
his  other  oddities,  made  him  famous.  One  in  par¬ 
ticular,  “  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  Five 
Months’  Travels,  &c.”  was  much  read.  He  was  a 
great  linguist,  and  piqued  himself  upon  his  su¬ 
perior  talent,  in  out-scolding  a  Gentoo  woman,  the 
greatest  shrew  in  India,  in  her  mother-tongue. 

f  Funny  Joe,  a  humourist,  a  half-witted  fellow, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  was  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  sheriffs  (such  was  the  strangeness  of 
the  age)  to  ride,  smoking  his  pipe,  on  the  copes  of 
the  carts  which  conveyed  the  criminals  from  New¬ 
gate  to  Tyburn.  This  custom  he  continued  for 
many  years,  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd  that 
were  accustomed  to  attend  the  processions  to  the 
place  of  execution. 
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above  price.  The  proprietor  of  Don  Saltero’s  * 
offered  him  any  ten  articles  in  his  museum  for 
this,  over  and  above  a  half  ounce  phial  of  the 
universal-deluge-waterf,  and  a  petrified  wig; 
but  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  part 
with  the  treasure.  As  an  instance  of  his  oblig¬ 
ing  disposition,  however,  it  should  be  recorded, 
that,  unknown  to  the  landlord,  he  begged  his 
friend  Roubilliac  to  make  a  mould  from  it,  and 
the  plaster-cast — a  unique  (for  the  mould  was 
immediately  broken) — Hogarth  coloured,  and 
it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  civil  landlord. 

*  Don  Saltero’s,  a  tavern  so  called  in  Che3me 
Row,  Chelsea,  originally  kept  by  a  favourite  servant 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  In  the  first  floor  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  natural  and  artifical  curiosities,  presented 
by  the  worthy  baronet  to  his  faithful  domestic, 
which  was  augmented  by  presents  from  travellers. 
This  was  long  a  place  of  resort  for  the  virtuosi,  and 
continued  so  until  within  the  last  twenty -five  years, 
when  the  collection  was  sold  —  most  of  the  subjects 
of  natural  history  being  moth-eaten,  or  otherwise 
decayed. 

'I'  This  precious  water  was  presented  by  the  re¬ 
nowned  Doctor  John  Woodward,  author  of  an 
Essay  towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,  a 
work  on  Fossils,  &c.  &c. 
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This  being  a  fac-simile,  drew  additional  custom 
to  the  house. 

My  uncle  Zachary  happened  to  call  on  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Hodsoll,  and  there  (I  think  it 
was  in  the  year  1769)  the  worthy  banker  and 
Dr.  Hoadley  were  disputing  about  a  lusus 
naturce,  cut  from  the  root  of  a  yew,  bearing  a 
niost  extraordinary  resemblance  to  William  and 
Mary.  All  the  cognoscenti  of  the  town  were 
flocking  to  see  it.  Hodsoll  maintained  it  to  be 
a  cheat :  ‘‘You  are  not  aware  of  the  tricks  and 
frauds  of  these  stick-men,”  said  he.  Hoadley, 
on  the  contrary,  contended,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  nature.  “  Come,  Hardcastle,  (said  he,) 
let  us  go  and  see  it,  and  pray  do  you  be  um¬ 
pire.” —  “  O,  (said  the  banker,)  I  will  be  go¬ 
verned  by  his  opinion.”  So  calling  for  his 
wig,  he  took  off  his  black-velvet  cap,  and 
putting  on  his  roquelaire,  in  half  a  minute  they 
were  in  Exeter  ’Change,  just  as  a  synod  of 
cronies  were  in  high  convocation,  with  poor 
Clarke  in  the  midst,  perplexed  with  a  hundred 
scientific  questions  on  stick  dilletantiship,  of 
Jambees,  Whanghees,  Penang-lawyers,  clouded 
dragons,  bamboos,  rattans,  and  supple-jacks, 
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which  to  him,  good  man,  were  as  outlandish  as 
Persian  or  Hindostanee.  “  One  thing  struck 
me,’’  said  my  uncle,  namely,  “  the  honest 
countenance  of  the  shop-keeper.”  Clarke  had  a 
number  of  other  sticks  of  grotesque  shapes,  with 
'  curious  heads ;  but  such  was  his  candour,  that 
every  one  that  had  been  assisted  with  the  carving 
tool  he  admitted  without  the  least  reserve.  I, 
moreover,  remember  ^jeu  esprit  of  the  worthy 
trader,”  said  my  uncle,  “  when  we  were  satisfied 
that  the  two-headed  yew  was  a  genuine  lusus 
naturce^  which  made  the  grave  synod  laugh.  Be  it 
known,  the  stick  was  painted  and  varnished.”  — 
I  pronounce  it  to  be  anfl;5/z,”  said  Dr.  Chauncey, 
tracing  its  ramifications  with  his  nose  close  upon 
every  part.  —  And  I  am  determined  upon  its 
being  a  cedar,”  said  Dr.  Hoadley.”  —  And  I 
have  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  of  its  being 
a  said  Mr.  Hodsoll :  —  “  Come,  Mister 

Clarke,  what  do  you  say  on  the  subject  ?”  — 
«  Why,”  said  he,  smiling,  and  rubbing  his 
hands,  if  I  7nust  give  my  opinion,  gentlemen, 
' —  why  then  it  is  neither  one  nor  t’other  —  it  is 
a  W.”  This  stroke  of  humour  was  reported  to 
the  club :  when  my  uncle  took  occasion  to  ob- 
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serve,  —  Mark  my  words,  that  is  an  honest 
man,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  prosper.”  This 
prognostic  has  been  amply  verified,  all  Lon¬ 
don  to  *i!oit  y” 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  of  Exeter 
’Change  then  and  now ;  for  like  other  depots 
of  merchandize,  the  general  face  of  things  there 
has  mightily  improved  in  half  a  century*  Many 
articles  exhibited  on  the  crowded  stalls,  within 
memory,  would  puzzle  the  grown  girls  and  boys 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- three  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  uses,  and  would  beget  as  much 
hypothesis  as  is  usual  with  a  group  of  virtuosi, 
peering  at  an  unknown  antique  utensil,  newly  dis¬ 
covered  in  rummaging  an  old  buried  Grecian 
town.  Long  spiral  machines,  for  frosting  the  hair, 
various  other  powdering  puffs,  toupees,  braids, 
and  wired  cushions,  braiding-pins  twelve,  yea, 
fourteen  inches  long,  crisping  and  other  irons 
of  every*  denomination,  and  leather  rollers  for 
the  beaux’  curls.  These,  and  many  more  now 
forgotten,  to  metamorphose  the  flowing  locks  of 
fine  ladies  and  polite  gentlemen  into  formal 
fgures  of  fashion^  that  would  excite  those  of 
onl}?^  twenty  years’  growth  to  laugh  at  as  whim- 
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figures  of  fun.  Not  even  the  grotesque 
head-dresses  of  the  broadest  farce,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  stage,  can  compare  in  absurdity  with  the 
outrageous  deformity  of  a  tortured  head  of  hair 
of  the  belles  and  beaux  coeval  with  their  grand¬ 
mothers.  And  yet  certain  cynical  remnants  of 
the  old  school  will  hold  forth,  by  declaiming 
against  the  vanities  of  the  young  folks  of  the 
present  day.  “  No,  no,”  said  my  old  friend  the 
doctor,  in  defending  the  new  generation  against 
the  assertions  of  a  sour  greybeard,  when  we-were 
discussing  the  topic  on  Christmas  day ;  —  No, 
no,  I  would  have  those  who  hold  your  opinion 
to  refer  to  Jack  Collet’s  *,  St.  James’s  Park,  in 

*  John  Collet,  a  gentleman  of  independent  for¬ 
tune,  was  the  pupil  of  Lambert.  He  designed 
pieces  of  humour  somewhat  in  imitation  of  Hogarth; 
‘‘  less  satirical  than  narrative,  more  ludicrous  than 
witty,  and  oftentimes  displeasing  without  conveying 
any  moral  instruction.”  It  is  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  the  broad  humour  displayed  in  his 
pictures,  (vide,  The  Female  Bruis.ers,  two  pros¬ 
titutes  boxing,  surrounded  by  a  characteristic 
mob,)  yet  was  he  a  man,  even  among  his  intimates,  of 
grave  manners  and  sober  discourse.  Collet  resided 
for  many  years  at  Chelsea,  much  respected,  and 
died  there  in  the  year  1780. 
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1745.  Youi*  dandies  I  know  only  by  report,” 
said  the  doctor ;  “  for  I  hear  that  ephemeral 
folly  is  gone  by ;  but  with  reference  to  the  days 
of  Collet,  and  he  was  no  exaggerator,  the  fop¬ 
peries  of  young  men  of  fashion  —  aye,  and  old 
ones  too,  outrages  all  comparison  with  the  manly, 
decorous  garb  of  the  existing  day.  And  as  for 
the  fair,  said  the  worthy  doctor,  who  is  a 
bachelor  be  it  known,  sir,  they  come  from  the 
toilette,  attired  with  the  elegance  of  the  graces, 
and  the  modesty  of  the  muses.  These  are  the 
pure  models  that  Sir  Joshua  should  have  lived 
to  transmit  to  future  times.” 

It  was  at  the  east  gate  of  Exeter  ’Change 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  that  original 
wag,  William  Thomson,  being  directed  thither 
by  Augustus  Arne,  to  buy  a  copy  of  Blow’s 
Anthems.  Arne  gave  me  so  curious  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  facetious  music-seller,  that  I  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  a  gossip  with  him  in  his 
comfortable  stall. 

“  Do  you  know  what  became  of  him  ?”  said 
the  doctor. — “  I  remember  him  well ;  he  was 
deputy-organist  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill;  an 
excellent  musician,  the  pupil  of  Old  Boyce. 
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Aye,  sir,  I  found  him  out  through  accident,  as 
I  stood  on  Doyley’s  steps.  You  remember 
Doyley’s  steps  ?” — “  Yea,”  said  I ;  “  and  I  have 
a  drawdng  of  his  house,  in  the  general  view  of 
the  Old  Strand,  taken  fifty  years  ago,  by  Mar¬ 
lowe,  from  before  the  shop  of  Billy  Thomson, 
looking  out  of  the  east  gate  of  Exeter  ’Change ; 
nearly  the  same  scene  that  was  used  so  many 
years  since  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  Miniature 
Almanack,  the  usual  new  year’s  gift  of  good 
mothers  to  their  dutiful  daughters.  Old 
Somerset  House  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
scene.  Yes,  I  well  remember  the  balcony,  and 
the  splendid  awning  which  covered  Doyley’s 
steps,  when  such  a  group  of  worthies  as  we  shall 
not  see  again  were  invited  by  Old  Doyley  to 
view  the  cavalcade  that  attended  their  majesties 
to  the  feast  in  the  city,  on  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
day  after  the  coronation.  Surely,  doctor,”  said 
I,  “  you  cannot  have  forgotten  that  interesting 
maid,  poor  ******’s  daughter,  and  the  distress¬ 
ing;  scene  that  occurred.” 

“  Never,  never  !”  said  he,  poor  dear  !  You 
allude  to  that  unfeeling  miscreant,  the  handsome 
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cornet,  that  rode  in  the  old  regiment  of 
Household  Guards.  He  took  off  his  fine  gold- 
laced  hat,  and  made  her  a  tender  salute,  as  she 
exhibited  her  sweet  face  in  front.  Poor  dear  ! 
I  remember  her,  and,  moreover,  the  pointed 
notice  the  king  and  queen  took  of  her  elegant 
person,  when  the  state-carriage  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  for  the  multitude.  Garrick,  Sterne,  and 
all  of  us,  thought  her  anxiety  to  retire  arose 
from  maiden  modesty,  at  this  royal  notice ;  but 
she  caught  a  glance  of  the  young  officer. 

‘‘  How  just  was  poor  Davy’s  remark  !  ^  I 

have  seen  Pritchard  *  look  distressful  enough,  as 
I  thought,”  said  he,  but  the  best  of  us  must 
go  to  nature  again.  Heavens !  that  young 
lady’s  agonizing  look,  without  the  bombastic 
mouthing  of  the  stage,  would  turn  the  male 
audience  into  stone,  and  dissolve  the  female 
part  into  tears.  Did  you  hear  her  suppressed 


*  Mrs.  Hannah  Pritchard,  the  celebrated  actress. 
‘‘  She  was  every  where  great,  every  where  impres¬ 
sive,  and  every  where  feminine,”  says  a  consum¬ 
mate  judge  of  acting.  To  which  must  be  added, 
in  private  life  she  was  a  lady  of  most  exemplary 
virtue. 
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shriek,  when  the  villain  darted  his  fascinating 
eyes  towards  her?’  said  Garrick;  ‘  how  too 
much  like  nature  to  be  borne !  It  would  have 
killed  Hannah  outright,  had  she  been  present.’  ” 
“  I  never  until  then  thought  Davy  had 
such  feeling,”  said  the  doctor ;  ‘‘  doubtless  I 
had  a  prejudice  against  stage-players. —  But  he 
was  not  acting,  sir ;  I  saw  the  man  turn  pale, 
and  the  tear  started  in  his  eye,  when  the  dis¬ 
tressed  father,  too  keenly  conscious  of  his 
daughter’s  suffering,  begged  the  ladies  not  to 
question  her,  but  allow  her  to  retire.” 

Garrick  knew,  something  of  this  domestic 
trouble  from  Sir  Joshua,  as  the  father  had  con¬ 
sulted  him  about  a  prosecution,  which  Reynolds 
dissuaded  him  from,  observing,  ‘‘Ladies  generally 
suffer  in  public  opinion  by  such  exposures,  and 
too  often  lose  the  sympathy  of  their  friends ; 
besides,  a  man  capable  of  such  perfidy,  would 
be  callous  to  consequences.” 

The  doctor  related  the  story  as  he  had  it 
from  Garrick.  The  officer  had  long  paid  his 
court  to  the  young  maiden ;  the  nuptial-day  was 
named ;  but  meeting  a  rich  lady  in  the  interim 
at  Bath,  where  the  father  occasionally  followed 
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his  profession,  the  spark  deserted  his  amiable 
daughter,  and  privately  married  the  heiress. 

“  Retribution,”  said  the  doctor,  “  is  rarely 
known  to  visit  a  confederacy  of  the  wicked  so 
completely  as  in  the  fate  that  befel  the  parties  in 
this  domestic  tragedy.  Be  it  known,  the  rich 
rival  was  not  ignorant  of  his  professions  to  the 
young  lady.  She,  and  her  unprincipled  hus¬ 
band,  lived  in  mutual  hatred  for  three  years; 
he  spent  her  fortune  at  the  gaming-table,  sent 
her  to  the  grave,  and  died  himself  a  few  months 
after,  raving  about  the  innocent  angel  he  had 
forsaken,  repeating  her  name,  gradually  from  a 
slow  solemn  tone,  to  the  rapid  measure  of  hot- 
brained  distraction ;  and,  shocking  to  tell,  in  the 
presence  of  a  fond,  weak,  swooning  mother,  and 
an  ambitious  father,  alike  abettors  of  their  son’s 
perfidy.” 

“  But  this  is  a  sorrowful  story,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  and  we  might  have  chosen  enough  of  a 
livelier  cast,  witnessed  from  this  our  favourite 
spot.  ^  Verily,  I  think  thee  and  I  together, 
Hardcastle,  could  furnish  one  of  your  book¬ 
makers  with  materiel  for  a  volume,  upon  old 
Doyley’s  steps.  I  would  venture  to  wager  my 
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best  gown  and  trencher,  (the  doctor’s  usual  bet,) 
that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  wit  or  geiiius 
in  town  that  had  not  thrust  his  head  through 
one  of  the  apertures  of  that  Palladian  entrance, 
inclusive,  from  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones  to  the 
date  of  its  demolition.  Poor  Frank  Hayman 
used  to  say,  with  his  accustomed  quaintness, 
when  any  one  suddenly  addressed  him  with  the 
usual  riddle,  ‘  Who  d’ye  think  I  met  Why 

I  can’t  pretend  to  say  who,  but,  I  will  guess 
where,  —  on  Doyley’s  steps.’  ” 

My  old  friend  certainly  was  always  a  great 
observer  of  men  and  manners ;  and  his  account 
of  this  part  of  the  old  town  is  scarcely  over¬ 
drawn  ;  for  Thomson,  the  music-seller  of  Exe¬ 
ter ’Change,  told  Arne,  that  he  got  more  chance 
custom  on  showery  days  through  Doyley’s 
shelter,  than  from  every  other  source.  The  steps 
formed  a  rare  spot  for  viewing  raree  shows,  and 
a  capital  gossiping  place  in  a  shower.  Thomson 
was  known  to  most  of  the  wits,  and  particularly 
to  the  players,  some  one  of  whom  was  frequently 
found  there  weather-bound ;  and  as  looking  west 
naturally  turned  the  back  to  the  east,  Exeter 
’Change  staring  the  waiting  groups  in  the  face, 
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that  curious  bazar  became  the  subject  of  en¬ 
quiry.  When  the  integrity  of  old  Clarke  ^5  and 


*  The  venerable  William  Clarke,  who  died  three 
or  four  years  since,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  worthy  traders.  He 
was  proprietor  of  Exeter  ’Change  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  during  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of 
which,  his  own  division  of  that  original  bazar 
displayed  almost  every  improvement  in  the  most 
ingenious  branches  of  our  steel-ware.  He  was 
spirited  in  enterprise,  and  liberal  in  his  encourage¬ 
ment  of  every  thing  that  was  useful  and  new.  In 
buckles  and  buttons,  articles  of  English  costume 
scarcely  now  known,  the  votaries  of  fashion  were 
first  supplied  at  honest  William  Clarke’s.  His 
prices  were  fixed,  and  no  abatement  was  made ; 
hence  a  thoughtless  school-boy  could  purchase  a 
knife  at  his  premises,  and  depend  upon  being  as 
well  supplied  as  though  the  sagacious  school-master 
was  at  his  elbow.  He  was  a  kind  and  considerate 
landlord  to  all  those  who  rented  the  shops  under 
his  roof,  who,  influenced  by  his  example,  were 
famed  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing. 

Mr.  Clarke,  as  he  became  infirm,  was  allowed  the 
privilege  by  that  sovereign,  who  respected  honest 
men,  of  riding  to  and  fro,  from  St.  James’s  Gate 
across  the  Park  to  Buckingham  Gate,  his  private 
house  being  at  Pimlico.  The  venerable  trader  died 
rich,  and  left  a  good  name. 
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the  good  humour  and  quaintness  of  Thomson, 
were  frequently  the  subject  of  discourse,  “  I 
will  go  there,”  said  many  a  courteous  stranger, 
and  buy  my  daughter  a  song.”  —  ‘‘  The  cold 
east  wind,  and  a  sleet,”  said  Thomson,  “  helped 
to  keep  me  warm  in  winter.” 

Dr.  Hoadley  *,  I  mean  the  Chancellor  of 
Winchester,  for  both  brothers  were  of  the  old 
coterie,  used  to  say,  that  he  knew  of  no  delight 
equal  to  that  of  sitting  with  an  ingenious  man 
of  letters,  who  w^as  no  grudger  of  time,  in  the 
midst  of  literary  litter.  I  have  derived  greater 
improvement,  and  heard  more  enlightened  con¬ 
versation,  when  gossipping  with  some  of  our 
favourite  writers  for  the  press,  when  I  have 
found  them  in  their  night-caps  and  morning- 
gowns,  unshaven  at  noon,  than  I  ever  experi- 


*  Dr.  Hoadley. — Hogarth  once  played  the  part 
of  the  ghost  in  Julius  Caesar,  at  the  country-seat  of 
the  Chancellor.  But  so  frail  was  the  memory  of 
this  great  painter,  that  his  part,  though  but  of  a 
few  lines,  was  printed  in  transparent  letters  upon  a 
lantern.  Yet  even  aided  by  this  intelligent  promp¬ 
ter,  he  with  difficulty  recited  his  part.  The  truth 
is,  Hogarth  was  a  most  absent  man. 
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enced  at  the  first  tables,  in  Grosvenor  or  St. 
James’s  Square.  Sterne  was  always  in  season, 
and  I  rarely  made  a  morning  call  in  Old  Bond 
Street,  but  I  there  met  a  knot  of  wits :  I 
believe  he  was  never  denied.  Many  an  hour 
have  I  and  Monsey  sat  with  Fielding  in  enviable 
chat,  said  the  Chancellor,  when  he  was  confined 
to  his  chamber  with  the  gout,  exerting  his 
brain,  and  labouring  with  his  pen,  his  poor  . 
hand  wrapped  in  flannel,  inventing  new  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  rich  and  the  idle,  to  create 
supplies  to  meet  the  pressing  necessities  of  his 
family.  ‘‘  Aye,  sir,”  said  the  feeling  church¬ 
man  ;  “  how  many  such  have  I  known,  philoso¬ 
phers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  — 
Christians,  sir  —  men  of  superior  mould,  whose 
genius  enlightened  the  world  of  meaner  souls, 
like  a  lofty  Pharos  that  directed  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  the  froward  to  the  haven  of  safety  — * 
who  benefiting  by  the  light  —  yet  cheered  it 
not  !”  Alas  !”  said  the  doctor,  that  men  so 
rare  should  remain  unsought,  unheeded  by  the 
affluent,  and  left,  not  unfrequently,  without  the 
certain  means  of  a  scanty  dinner  and  a  glass  of 
that  wine,  so  profusely  wasted  upon  rich, 
thoughtless,  profligate,  and  pampered  fools. 
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Yet  men,  for  all  their  privations,  of  proud 
virtue,  who  could  not  privately  stoop  to 
flatter,  nor  publicly  complain :  no,  nor  be 
tempted  to  commit  an  unworthy  act  to  push 
their  fortunes  !  Yet,  sir,  in  these  their  unpro- 
pitious  hours,  have  I  witnessed  rays  of  genius, 
like  the  light  of  heaven,  bursting  through  an 
interposing  cloud.  Yes,  I  have  heard  wisdom 
and  wit,  at  such  seasons,  beyond  the  sober  re¬ 
cord  of  the  pen  :  sentiments  that  made  me  feel 
sick  at  heart  with  an  ungracious  world  —  a  world 
that  could  fail  to  cherish  such  beings  —  so  few 
of  such,  too,  to  provide  for  at  any  one  period  !’’ 
And  then  the  doctor  indignantly  added,  Let 
princes  and  great  rulers  blush,  when  reading  the 
limited  catalogue  of  worthies  like  these,  proudly 
paraded  by  the  historian,  at  the  closing  of  the 
annals  of  each  reign,  and  bethink  themselves 
whether  the  wise  among  future  generations 
shall  have  cause  to  execrate  their  memories  for 
the  same  want  of  consideration  for  those,  who  did 
like  honour  to  their  own  age  !  Martin  Folkes 


*  Martin  Folkes  was  a  great  friend  to  indigent 
merit.  He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  coffee-houses,  and 
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I  have  heard  my  great  uncle 'say,  had  much  of 
the  same  feeling,  and  used  to  speak  with  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  hours  he  had  passed  in  the  comfort¬ 
able  little  parlours  behind  the  old  fashioned  book 
shops,  or  in  the  shops  themselves.  “  For  there,” 
said  he,  “  did  men  of  congenial  pursuits  delight 
to  congregate,  up  to  their  elbows  in  black- 
lettered  lore,  your  folios  with  tarnished  clasps, 
smelling  musty  with  antiquity,  which  somehow 
wrought  upon  the  mind,  and  fitted  it  for  that 
converse  which  savoured  not  of  the  existing 
world.” 

Thomson’s  was  such  a  shop,  if  shop  it  might 
be  called,  that  roof  had  none,  saving  the  com¬ 
mon  roof  of  the  Old  Exchange.  Yet  the  in¬ 
clined  plane  in  front,  ’twas  like  a  stall,  on  which 
he  exposed  his  various  stock  in  trade,  together 
with  the  shelves,  was  so  arranged,  [that  it 
was  only  on  a  little  platform  within,  whereon 
was  placed  his  desk,  you  could  see  the  idlers 
who  stood  in  front,  turning  over  his  quires  of 

known  to  all  the  wits  of  his  time.  There  was  a 
noted  old  book  shop  on  London  Bridge,  which  was 
much  resorted  to  by  the  virtuosi,  and  bibliomaniacs 
of  the  times  of  George  I.  and  II. 
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music,  or  peeping  at  the  pictured  books,  of 
which  he  usually  had  exposed  a  few  for  show. 
Within  were  rows  of  shelves,  with  nooks  and 
crannies  stuffed  with  old  plays,  rare  pamphlets, 
and  other  literary  printed  relics,  which  he 
scarcely  sought  to  dispose  of,  being  himself  a 
man  of  reading.  He  knew  more  chit-chat  anec¬ 
dote  of  composers  and  musicians,  than  any  of 
his  fraternity,  and  was  a  host  of  information  to 
the  venerable  Burney,  and  furnished  Sir  John 
Hawkins  with  many  rich  materials  for  his 
History  of  Music.  He  had  an  endless  fund  of 
lively  stories  of  Bird,  Kent,  'Harrington,  Pur¬ 
cell,  Crofty  and  his  old  master  Boyce ;  and  a 
catalogue  of  others,  replete  wdth  humour  ;  and 
it  was  said  that  there  was  not  an  air  from  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  could  not 
play,  or  hiim^  immediately  on  its  being  named. 
His  singing  was  highly  amusing  ;  for  although, 
when  a  boy,  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  he  possessed 
an  exquisite  treble,  yet  when  his  voice  broke, 
it  changed  to  a  nasal  squeaking,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  last.  Arne  used  to  call  him  the 
JReed-^hird^  not  from  his  resemblance  to  that 
native  warbler  of  the  mill-stream,  but  from  the 
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similitude  of  his  snuffling  note  to  the  reed  of  the 
clarionet,  applied  singly  to  the  upper  member 
of  that  powerful  instrument. 

Richard  Wilson  and  Willy  Thomson  were 
great  cronies.*  The  cheerful  music-seller  was 
not  much  hurt'ied,  as  Frank  Hay  man  was  wont 
to  say  of  many  ingenious  wights  in  hi&  day,, 
whose  talents  were  neglected,  or  who,  in  short, 
had  little  business.  Hence  his  fire-side  was  a 
solace  to  the  misanthropic  painter,  than  whom 
no  mortal  of  his  transcendent  talent  had  ever 
greater  cause  to  complain.  Perhaps  it  is  in¬ 
justice  to  his  memory  to  write  him  down  misan¬ 
thrope  ;  certainly  he  became  a  cynic  —  and  who 
but  must  lament  the  cause  1 

Marlowe  had  heard  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
speak  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  Strand, 
as  it  burst  upon  him  early  one  morning  as  he 
came  through  Exeter ’Change  Gate,  on  his  way 
to  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  Strand.  *  The  sun, 
then  due  east,  held  the  new  church  in  a  mass  of 
rich  grey,  and  the  morning  beam  shed  its  rays 
with  Reubens-like  splendour  on  each  side, 

^  The  Royal  Academy  was  first  held  at  old 
Somerset  House. 
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glancing  obliquely  on  the  projections  of  old 
Somerset  House,  and  upon  the  plastered  gabels 
of  the  old  fashioned  houses  that  stood  out  of  the 
parallel  of  the  street.  Reynolds,  though  a  pain¬ 
ter  of  portraits,  was  a  great  observer  of  these 
incidental  bursts  of  light;  hence  his  back¬ 
grounds  are  oft-times  worthy  the  mind  of 
Titian.  Reynolds’s  description  of  the  scene, 
determined  Marlowe  to  make  a  study  on  the 
spot ;  and  waiting  for  a  promising  morn,  he 
rose  early,  and  roused  Wilson  on  his  way,  who 
reluctantly  followed,  murmuring  as  he  went, 
O  !  Sir  Joshua  proclaims  it  fine  !  Come, 
troop  on  Marlowe,  or  the  evanescent  splendor 
of  your  scene  will  fade  away,  and  leave  you  to 
guess  at  another  *  of  his  experimental  visions. 


*  Wilson  and  Reynolds,  certainly  the  two 
greatest  painters  of  their  day,  were  never  on  a 
friendly  footing.  Reynolds  having  once  asserted 
that  “  Gainsborough  was  the  best  landscape  pain¬ 
ter,”  Wilson  retorted,  he  is  indubitably  the  first 
portrait  painter.”  Wilson  censured  Reynolds  for 
using  so  fragile  a  menstruum  for  his  colours,  out  of 
pique,  perhaps,  for  his  observing  that  Wilson’s 
pictures  were  screeny  in  effect.  This  was  in  allusion 
to  the  sudden  eftects  of  his  lights  on  the  shadows. 
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This  sarcastic  reflection  was  a  hit  at  the  fading, 
and  sudden  loss  of  splendor,  of  some  of  that 
great  portrait  painter’s  best  works.  Wilson,  in 
his  sour  mood,  usually  wielded  a  two-edged 
sword.  Marlowe,  at  this  period  was  aiming  at 
a  meretricious  style  of  effect,  regardless  of  his 
future  fame. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  that  morning  to  bend 
my  early  walk  to  Covent  Garden,  where  I  still 
am  wont  to  lounge  in  summer,  to  enjoy  the 
cheerful  scene  of  high  market,  long  before  the 
sluggard  is  awake,  and  delight  my  eyes  with  the 
vast  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  in 
their  bloom  from  the  adjacent  country.  There 
may  the  melancholic  see  smiling  industry  count¬ 
ing  her  wealth,  and  the  murmurer  learn  a  les¬ 
son  of  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  for 
converting  our  once  sterile  soil  into  the  garden  of 
the  nsoorld !  Would  that  our  worthy  metropoli¬ 
tans  led  their  children  once  a  year  at  least,  at 

Screens  being  the  term  applied  to  the  slips  or  side 
scenes  on  the  stage.  Wilson  was  a  man  of  superior 
education,  and  of  a  good  family.  He  was  alwaj^s 
addressed  by  Lord  Camden,  as  cousin  Wilson, 
being  related  to  that  great  judge  by  the  mother’s 
side. 
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early  day,  to  view  this  mighty  store  of  kind  na¬ 
ture’s  choicest  gifts  !  In  the  midst  of  the  bust¬ 
ling  scene,  I  met  the  worthy  painters,  and  was 
readily  tempted  to  accompany  them  upon  their 
interesting  expedition.  “  There,”  said  Wilson, 
pointing  to  the  bulk  before  an  herb-shop,  there 
sat  poor  Hogarth,  when  he  sketched  his  ‘  Morn¬ 
ing:'*  the  little  urchins,  with  satchels  on  their 
backs,  were  two  of  old  John  Dick’s  boys,  creep¬ 
ing  like  snails  unwillingly  to  school.” 

When  we  had  reached  Exeter  ’Change,  the 
porter  was  leading  off  the  trusty  guard  to  his 
daily  cell  —  old  Tiger^  the  fiercest  mastiff  in  the 
town;  and  Willy  Thomson  was  applying  the 
key  to  the  padlock,  that  fastened  the  sloping 
shutters  which  apparently  preserved  his  wares. 
“  Good  morrow,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  as  Mar¬ 
lowe  took  a  sheet  of  blue  paper  from  his  folio, 
whilst  Wilson,  holding  his  port-crayon,  scraped 
the  chalk  —  ‘‘  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  I 
presume  you  are  about  to  make  a  scheme  of  the 
new  church adding,  “  there  was  a  gentleman 
here  lately,  I  do  think  it  was  one  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  was  in  raptures  with  the  scene : 
it  was  about  this  time,  and  just  as  beautiful  a 
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morning.  Pray,  allow  me  a  moment,  till  I  can 
make  a  breach  in  my  dirty  premises,  and  I  will 
afford  you  seats.”  When  not  being  able  readily 
to  undo  the  lock,  he  sprang  over  the  hatch,  got 
behind  and  handed  the  stools  over.  “  Faith, 
good  sir,”  said  he,  as  he  gave  one  to  Wilson, 

I  am  as  thrifty  as  old  Michael  Johnson*,  of 
Litchfield,  who  locked  up  his  stall  in  front,  while 
any  one  could  crawl  in  behind.  Not,”  said  he, 

that  I  have  much  to  dread,  (laughing  all  the 
while ;)  for  who  would  face  old  Tiger  to  steal 
that  which  nobody  would  purchase  ?  God 
mend  me  !” 

Wilson  eyed  the  good-humoured  bookseller 
with  particular  attention  :  his  discernment  was 
acute.  Thomson  had  touched  the  right  chord, 
and  he  was,  even  at  this  first  interview,  by 
Wilson’s  own  confession  some  time  after,  set 


*  Michael  Johnson,  father  of  the  great  moralist, 
and  fellow-townsman  of  Thomson  ;  in  allusion  to 
whose  mental  absence  Pindar  writes,  — 

Sam  Johnson  was  of  Michael  Johnson  born, 
Whose  shop  of  books  did  Litchfield  town  adorn,” 
&c.  &c. 
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down  at  once  in  the  memory  of  his  regard.  ‘‘  I 
see,”  said  he,  after  a  further  conversation  with 
him,  he  has  too  much  talent  for  his  business, 
and  he  may  go  to  the  wall.”  Thomson  recol¬ 
lected  me,  from  having  some  weeks  before,  pur¬ 
chased  his  folio  copy  of  Blow’s  Anthems,  with 
his  portrait  prefixed.  “  I  have  another  copy,” 
said  he,  “  which  was  given  to  me  by  an  illustra¬ 
tor*  in  Essex,  who,  on  discovering  that  I  was  an 
organist,  cut  out  the  print,  paid  me  the  full  price 
of  the  perfect  book,  and  said,  ‘  There,  Thom¬ 
son,  that  will  be  useful  to  you,  and  this  (rolling 
the  print)  will  be  useful  to  me.’  ”  Wilson  beg¬ 
ged  to  see  the  work ;  and  the  hurried  sketch  of 
the  view  being  made,  as  it  was  very  slight  from 
the  interruptions  of  the  passengers,  we  were  in¬ 
vited  in  to  take  some  coffee,  which  Thomson 
had  provided.  His  civilities  were  not  refused, 
and  we  seated  ourselves  in  his  narrow  shop. 


*  Sir  James  Winter  Lake,  Bart,  whose  illustrated 
Granger  extended  to  forty  large  folio  volumes. 
This  fine  work  contained  almost  every  engraved 
portrait  that  was  known,  and  of  the  finest  impres¬ 
sions.  He  lived  at  his  old  family-seat,  the  Firs^ 
near  Edmonton. 
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Wilson  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  ap¬ 
pear  formed  to  develope  the  almost  hidden  ex¬ 
cellence  of  every  science :  his  manners  were 
austere  and  unbending  to  his  superiors  in  rank ; 
for  he  unfortunately  lived  when  his  lofty  concep¬ 
tions  of  art  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  his 
compeers,  which  inducing  indifference  and  neg¬ 
lect  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  naturally  begot 
an  asperity  in  his  proud  mind.  But  he  was  ur¬ 
bane  to  every  ingenious  man,  whether  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  a  liberal  science,  or  skilful  mechanic  ;  and 
neglected  talent  could  always  draw  largely  upon 
his  sympathies.  Thomson  was  a  man  exactly 
suited  to  his  taste:  he  was  humorous,  good- 
tempered,  and  recherche  in  his  own  profession  ; 
and  being,  as  is  said  before,  not  much  hurried^ 
Wilson,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  spleen, 
would  quit  his  easel  and  march  off  to  Exeter 
’Change,  where,  under  cover  of  Thomson’s  stall, 
he  would  sit  and  moralize  on  the  evil  dispens¬ 
ations  of  the  fates  to  men  of  mind. 

Sometimes,  when  a  propitious  star  disposed  a 
connoisseur  to  look  in  upon  him  and  purchase 
one  or  tw^o  of  his  easel  pictures,  he  would  dress 
himself  in  his  best  suit,  and  proceed  to  old 
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Pinches’s,  the  Black  Horse,  near  Somerset 
House  barracks,  and  order  some  well-cooked 
dish,  (Scotch  collops  was  one  of  his  favourites,) 
and  return  to  the  ’Change,  where  I  have  seen 
him  warming  the  bright  pewter  plates  on  the 
top  of  Thompson’s  German  stove,  whilst  the 
organist,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “  comjposed  the 
salladr  ‘‘  Let  me  see,”  said  he,  as  the  waiter 
delivered  the  materials,  for  Wilson  liberally 
provided  every  necessary  on  these  occasions ; 
‘‘  there  is  the  thema,”  placing  the  endive  and 
celery  on  a  plate ;  there’s  for  the  majors,” 
pouring  the  vinegar  into  the  bowd ;  and  there 
the  minors,”  as  he  opened  the  Florence  flask : 
then  stirring  the  egg  he  would  hum  an  air,  and 
talk  of  tone  and  semi-tone ;”  and  holding  the 
mustard,  and  looking  at  his  patron,  “  beg  to 
know  if  he  liked  a  bold  diapason.”  When, 
mixing  the  contrariety  of  ingredients,  he  would 
conclude  with  a  bow  to  Wilson,  singing  the  old 
madrigal,  ‘‘  Sweet  Harmony.”  Garrick  hap¬ 
pening  to  call  on  one  of  these  occasions,  observ¬ 
ed,  ‘‘  As  I  came  along,  I  saw  Thomson  tuning 
the  painter  into  a  moral  concord.”  These  were 
high  treats  to  the  parties,  for  there  they  sat. 
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drinking  cold  punch  and  smoking  until  the  nine 
o’clock  bell  put  an  end  to  their  conclave,  and 
rung  them  out  of ’Change. 

I  remember  passing  a  Christmas  eve  with 
Garrick,  Wilson,  and  Arne,  in  this  snug  book 
shop,  with  unusual  pleasure.  I  was  dining 
with  my  cousin  in  Beaufort  Buildings,  when  I 
received  a  note  from  Thomson,  praying  that 
I  would,  if  convenient,  look  in  about  eight,  and 
I  might  find  a  friend,” —  enjoining  me  to  let  the 
call  appear  accidental.  My  friends  kindly  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  depart.  1  recollect  it  was  a  deep 
snow ;  but  I  had  but  a  few  steps  to  go,  when,  on 
entering  the  wdcket  of  the  old  Exchange,  (for 
the  great  gate  was  closed  on  account  of  the  cold, 
and  only  a  small  door  left  open  at  each  end,)  I 
was  struck  with  the  place,  which  looked  uncom¬ 
monly  cheerful  as  I  cast  my  eye  along  the  ave¬ 
nue  of  stalls,  with  the  candles  and  lamps  glisten¬ 
ing  on  the  bright  red  berries  of  the  shining 
holly,  with  which  each  petty  dealer  in  this  mart 
of  multifarious  wares,  had  liberally  decked  his 
allotment. 

Arrived  in  front  of  Thomson’s,  I  stopped  to 
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turn  over  a  copy  of  Williams’s  Psalmody,  which 
was  ready  opened  at  the  Christmas  anthem 
Behold^  I  bring  you  glad  tidings”  when  a  voice 
that  I  had  never  heard,  from  a  visage  that  I  had 
never  seen,  (as  I  thought,)  peeping  between  the 
sprigs  of  holly,  familiarly  accosted  me  with, 
The  compliments  of  the  season,  sir.  How 
does  your  good  old  uncle  ?”  and  before  I  could 
recover  from  my  surprise,  added,  “  Will  you 
walk  in  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  do  as  we  do  ?” 
The  strangeness  of  the  voice,  and  the  odd  ges¬ 
ticulations  of  this  unknown,  attracted  the  mo¬ 
mentary  attention  of  the  passengers,  when 
Thomson  thrust  forward  his  good-natured  face, 
and  beckoned  me  in.  He  opened  the  hatch  at 
the  end  of  his  stall,  in  the  corner  behind  the 
eastern  gate,  and  I  entered;  when  I  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  find  Garrick,  Arne,  and  Wil¬ 
son,  crowded  over  a  little  table,  with  some  of 
Garrick’s  choice  wine  before  them,  which  he 
had  sent  in  a  basket  for  the  occasion.  I  had 
often  heard  of  this  humour  of  Roscius’s,  but 
could  scarcely  have  credited  that  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  voice  and  visage  could  have  been  so 
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complete,  at  the  will  of  that  extraordinary 
player.* 


*  A  curious  instance  of  this  actor’s  power  of 
transforming  his  countenance  at  will  is  related  by  a 
certain  French  author.  “  A  lady  of  fashion,”  says 
the  writer,  had  a  great  desire  to  procure  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  nobleman  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  but 
who  had  a  particular  aversion  to  sit  for  his  picture. 
She  prevailed  upon  Garrick  to  notice  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  this  lord,  so  as  to  possess  himself  of  his 
features,  that  the  painter  might  design  a  faithful 
likeness  through  the  medium  of  his  borrowed  re¬ 
semblance.  This  the  actor  undertook  ;  and  studied 
every  trait  and  gesture,  and  each  possible  manner 
of  giving  them  variety,  until  it  was  no  longer 
Garrick,  but  my  lord.  The  painter  was  set  to  work, 
and  succeeded  so  completely,  that  the  portrait  was 
universally  taken  for  the  noble  person  intended, 
who  was  the  first  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  deception. 
The  story  ends  in  his  lordship’s  liberally  rewarding 
the  actor,  and  marrying  the  lady.” 

Another  Frenchman  tells  a  story  of  Garrick’s 
having  terrified  his  friend  Hogarth  by  appearing  to 
him  as  the  ghost  of  Fielding,  the  mutual  friend  of 
each,  whom  he  so  completely  resembled  by  the  al¬ 
teration  of  his  features,  that  Hogarth  is  said  never 
to  have  recovered  the  shock.”  “  This  is  a  strange 
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The  story  of  his  perplexing  his  friend  Ho» 
garth,  when  sitting  to  him  for  his  portrait,  by 
the  imperceptible  alterations  which  he  mischiev¬ 
ously  wrought  upon  his  own  features,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  known. 

Gainsborough’s  observation  on  his  want  of 
success,  after  laboured  attempts  to  paint  the 
likeness  of  Foote  and  Garrick  at  repeated  sit¬ 
tings,  was  no  less  witty  than  true.  Garrick’s 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  complained, 

Houo  the  devil  should  it  he  like  said  Gains¬ 
borough,  You  actors  carry  every  body’s  faces 
hut  your  own.” 

There  was  scarcely  space  in  his  contracted 


story,  however,”  says  Charles  Dibdin,  “  unless  Gar¬ 
rick  walked  upon  stilts.” 

That  his  powers  of  facial  expression  were  most 
extraordinary,  was  well  known  to  his  private  friends. 
He  certainly  did  sit  to  Hogarth  to  help  him  to  a 
likeness  of  Fielding,  after  the  death  of  that  lament¬ 
ed  writer.  But  the  painter  could  not  satisfy  him¬ 
self,  however  well  the  player  acted  the  model,  and 
was  obliged  at  last  to  finish  the  portrait  from  a  pro¬ 
file  cut  in  paper  by  the  scissors  of  a  young  lady ; 
which  portrait  was  engraved  and  prefixed  to  Mur¬ 
phy’s  fine  edition  of  Fielding’s  works. 
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shop  to  wedge  another  in ;  when,  contriving  to 
place  a  stool,  the  good-natured  bookseller  cour¬ 
teously  bade  me  be  seated.  “  You,  perhaps, 
can  help  us  in  our  difficulty,”  said  he ;  these 
gentlemen  are  seeking  for  something  nem  out  of 
this  old  store ;  but  the  Philistines  have  stolen  a 
march  upon  us,  I  fear,  and  have  left  us  nothing 
to  steaV^  He  laughed  as  he  rapidly  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  madrigals,  fugues,  and  other 
old  fashioned  compositions,  some  prior  to  the 
Reformation ;  when  glancing  upon  some  pretty 
air,  he  beat  time,  and  hummed  the  part,  saying, 
“  What  think  you  of  that  turn  ?  that  will  suit 
the  gallery,  with  the  addition  of  a  skilful  tol-de- 
rol.  Nothing  so  easy  ;  Midas  to  wit. 

‘‘  Sing  Master  Poll,  with  his  tol-de-rol-lol, 

We’ll  buffet  away  from  the  plain,  sir.” 

Then  turning  to  Garrick  and  Arne,  signifi¬ 
cantly  added  — 

‘‘  And  I’ll  assist,  your  worships’  fist, 

With  all  my  might  and  main,  sir. 

Hark  ye,  gentlemen ;  here  we  have  pounced 
upon  an  adagio  scrap  of  the  old  reformer,  (hum- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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ming  the  air ;)  very  well,  my  old  friend  Martin ; 
listen  to  it,  presto ;  it  is  quite  another  thing ; 
that  will  suit  Mister  Bull  to  a  T.”  Thus  he 
rattled  on  with  his  whimsical  originality,  when  I 
discovered  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Garrick 
and  Arne  were  projecting  a  light  musical  piece 
for  the  approaching  holydays,  and  had  pressed 
Thomson  into  the  service,  who  had  provided  a  cu¬ 
rious  collection  of  obsolete  music  for  the  occasion. 
I  never  till  then  had  dreamt  of  the  plagiarisms  of 
some  musical  composers,  whom  I  could  name. 
Thomson,  exhilarated  by  the  wine,  amused  the 
party  by  his  wit  and  drollery.  He  ran  through 
a  vast  catalogue  of  old  melodies,  saying,  as  he 
proceeded,  This  has  kindly  been  fathered  by 
one,  and  this  by  another.”  “  Tom*,”  said  Gar¬ 
rick,  “  have  a  care,  or  Thomson  will  inform 
against  you,  and  then  — .”  “  ’Twill  be  only 

water  parted  from  the  sea,”  said  Thomson, 


*  This  was  the  elder  Arne.  Thomas  Augustine, 
Mus.  Doc.  brother  of  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  celebrated 
actress,  and  son  of  Mr.  Arne,  the  upholsterer  of 
Covent  Garden,  characterised  by  Addison  in  Nos. 
155.  and  160.  in  the  Tattler.  Arne  died  in  1778. 
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and  that  sea  unexplored.’"  Thomson  held 
the  author  of  Artaxerxes  in  great  respect.  I 
recollect  a  very  interesting  conversation  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  antiquity  of  that  glorious  instru¬ 
ment,  the  organ.  Thomson  had  tried  them  all, 
from  the  mighty  thunderer  of  Haerlem,  to  the 
dulcet  of  the  Temple;  so  that,  after  we  had  left 
the  Exchange,  Garrick  observed,  The  little 
musical  exciseman  !  He  has  guaged  every  or¬ 
gan  pipe,  and  can  tell,  wine~measure,  how  much 
each  diapason  will  hold  from  St.  Peter’s  to 
St.  Paul’s.”  It  was  a  merry  evening;  we 
finished  the  last  bottle,  and  were  not  rung  out 
until  eleven  o’clock,  it  being  Christmas  eve. 

It  was  in  Thomson’s  shop  that  the  elder  *  Dib- 


*  Charles  Dibdin,  if  I  mistake  not,  also  assisted 
in  the  scenic  department.  This  unrivalled  and  pa¬ 
triotic  composer  of  sea-songs  had  a  taste  for  paint¬ 
ing.  Some  pretty  pictures  of  English  lake  scenery, 
from  his  pencil,  were  engraved  in  aquatinta  by  John 
Hill,  an  ingenious  artist,  now  in  America.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dr.  Crotch  has  displayed  a  still  better  taste 
for  the  sister  art;  and  the  no  less  distinguished 
Jackson,  of  Exeter,  was  no  mean  landscape  painter. 
In  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  a 
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din,  together  with  Hubert  Stoppelaer* *,  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  planned  that  amusing  ex¬ 
hibition,  whimsically  entitled  the  Patagonian 
Theatre,  —  a  scheme  that  answered  for  a  few 
seasons  from  its  novelty,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  appeared  in  the  metropolis  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century,  when  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Powell’s  f  puppets  divided  the  attention  of  the 
public  with  the  regular  theatres.  Dibdin  wrote 


pleasing  picture  by  this  able  musician.  It  may  be 
found  described  in  the  catalogue  of  1772.  He  de¬ 
signed  in  the  style  of  his  esteemed  friend  Gainsbo¬ 
rough,  an  interesting  sketch  of  whose  life  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Jackson,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
that  native  genius. 

*  Hubert  Stoppelaer,  a  man  of  multifarious  ta¬ 
lent,  being  painter,  actor,  dramatic  writer,  singer, 
and  a  great  humourist.  He  designed  many  of  the 
witty  subjects  (old  acquaintances)  that  yet  arrest 
the  gaping  crowds  that  loiter  before  the  windows 
of  that  emporium  of  pedlar’s  prints,  Messrs.  Car¬ 
rington,  Bowles,  and  Carver’s,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Yard. 

-j-  Mr.  Powell  and  his  puppets  make  a  great  figure 
in  several  numbers  of  the  Spectator.  His  wooden 
corps  exhibited  in  Salisbury  Square. 
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little  pieces  for  the  Patagonian  stage,  which  was 
about  six  feet  wide,  composed  the  music,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  reciting  the  parts,  which  the  puppets, 
not  more  than  ten  inches  in  height,  performed. 
He  also  accompanied  the  singers  and  himself 
on  a  smooth-toned  organ.  Stoppelaer,  who 
also  spoke  for  the  puppets,  painted  the  scenes 
in  conjunction  with  an  artist  of  some  merit. 
The  Padlock,  which  had  been  performed  at  the 
Haymarket,  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  Dibdin’s 
dramatic  talent,  was  played  by  these  mechanical 
dolls  with  great  applause,  Dibdin  being  Mungo. 
The  whole  exhibition  was  skilfully  managed  in 
a  neat  little  theatre,  with  boxes,  pit,  and  gal¬ 
lery,  which  held  about  two  hundred  persons. 
Thomson’s  brother  was  appointed  money-taker, 
treasurer,  and  box-keeper.  I  remember  the 
place  well :  it  was  a  delightful  exhibition,  and 
occupied  that  floor  which  is  now  tenanted  by  the 
wild  beasts.  Dibdin  and  his  ingenious  coadju¬ 
tor,  tired  of  the  speculation,  quitted  the  concern, 
when  it  soon  dwindled  into  a  mere  puppet-show  : 
the  new  proprietors  got  into  debt  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  ostensible  actors  :  the  creditors  were  impor- 
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tunate ;  and  the  property,  dolls,  scenes,  the 
lilliputian  wardrobe,  —  all  was  sold,  and  the  last 
traces  of  the  Patagonian  Theatre,  perhaps,  now 
remain  alone  in  this  frail  memorial  of  its  former 
existence. 

This  spacious  apartment,  however,  which  has 
seen  so  many  changes,  was  destined  to  receive 
an  exhibition  of  a  superior  cast;  for  here  a 
beautiful  theatre  was  erected,  by  Mr.  Bateman, 
to  exhibit  De  Loutherbourg’s  celebrated  Eido- 
PHUsiKON  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature, 
superior  to  every  other  scenic  display  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen. 

Loutherbourg,  decidedly  the  prince  of  scene- 
painters,  had  contributed  largely  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  stage.  Garrick,  whose  judgment 
was  equal  to  his  liberality,  engaged  him  as  prin¬ 
cipal  painter  for  his  theatre,  at  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  pounds  *,  a  much  larger  sum  than  had 


When  Garrick  quitted  the  stage,  his  succes¬ 
sors  in  the  management  proposed  to  continue  De 
Loutherbourg  at  half  the  income  which  he  had  en¬ 
joyed.  The  painter  indignantly  refused  to  accept 
'  it,  and  it  was  hence  he  amused  his  leisure  hours  in 
projecting  the  Eidophusikon. 
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been  afforded  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  It 
was  from  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  superior 
decorations  of  dramatic  exhibitions ;  for,  before 
the  arrival  of  this  ingenious  artist,  not  only  little 
attention  had  been  bestowed  on  the  scenic  de¬ 
partment,  but  even  the  costume  of  the  stage  had 
been  a  matter  of  minor  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  anachronisms  of  dress,  which  were  tolerated 
at  the  principal  theatres  fifty  years  ago,  re-in¬ 
troduced  in  this  more  enlightened  age,  would, 
without  the  necessity  of  exaggeration,  be  viewed 
by  the  most  illiterate  among  the  play-goers  as 
complete  burlesque.  Hogarth  had  already 
given  his  friend  Garrick  some  satirical  hints 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  plates  to  his  analysis  of 
beauty,  which  were  not  bestowed  in  vain  upon 
that  intelligent  manager.  But  it  was  left  for 
De  Loutherbourg  to  urge,  and  finally  complete, 
the  desired  reformation.  ' 

What  could  outrage  propriety  more,  than  to 
see  Artaxerxes,  or  Alexander,  strutting  in  scar¬ 
let  jerkin,  with  cumberous  trunk  hose,  Spanish 
boots,  and  a  gaudy  lacquered  helmet  and  fea¬ 
thers,  over  a  Ramilies  wig,  hanging  a  yard  in 
length  over  each  shoulder  ?  Yet,  this  is  not  an 
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overcharged  picture  of  one  of  the  stage  heroes 
within  memory.  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice, 
he  that  smote  the  turbaned  Turk,  melted  the 
tender  audience,  with  ehon  face,  in  a  full  dress 
scarlet  suit  of  King  William’s  guards  ! 
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CHAR  XXI. 

DE  loutherbourg’s  eidophusikon. 

This  chapter  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  the 
fair,  in  compliment  to  the  taste  which  our  en¬ 
lightened  countrywomen  have  displayed  in  the 
cultivation  of  that  beautiful  and  interesting 
department  of  the  graphic  art,  the  study  of 
landscape.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  regret  to 
all  lovers  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  nature, 
if  the  ingenious  contrivances  which  De  Louther- 
bourg  invented,  in  the  formation  of  his  beauti¬ 
ful  little  stage,  were  consigned  to  oblivion  for 
want  of  a  record.  It  is  well  known,  that  this 
original  exhibition  not  only  delighted,  but  even 
astonished  the  artists  who  crowded  the  seats  of 
his  theatre.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  honoured 
the  talents  of  the  ingenious  contriver,  by  fre¬ 
quent  attendance,  whilst  it  was  exhibited  in 
Panton  Square,  and  recommended  the  ladies 
in  his  extensive  circle  to  take  their  daughters, 
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who  cultivated  drawing,  as  the  best  school  to 
witness  the  powerful  effects  of  nature,  as 
viewed  through  the  magic  of  his  wondrous 

>  O  O 

skill,  in  the  combination  of  his  inventive 
powers. 

And  here  it  may  be  suggested  to  some  little 
circle  of  ladies,  who  have  attained  a  proficiency 
in  landscape  painting  (and  many  such  there  are 
that  could  be  named),  to  make  a  joint  effort  of 
their  talents,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  stage 
upon  De  Loutherbourg’s  plan.  What  amuse¬ 
ment  could  be  more  interesting  to  themselves  ? 
Or  what  winter’s  evening  entertainment  could 
be  more  delightful  to  a  party  of  their  friends  ? 
It  would  not  only  afford  a  beautiful  field  for 
the  display  of  their  imitative  powers  in  copying 
the  fine  scenery  of  our  picturesque  isle,  or  their 
inventive  faculties  in  the  more  extensive  range 
of  composition,  but  call  into  action  the  aid  of 
those  ladies,  in  this  age  of  science,  who  have 
studied  geometry,  and  some  branches  of  me¬ 
chanics.  Having  been  gratified,  through  pe¬ 
culiar  favour,  by  a  constant  admittance  behind 
the  curtain,  I  can  minutely  describe  every 
operation  which  set  this  rare  exhibition  in 
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motion ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  with  the  aid  of 
an  ingenious  carpenter,  a  select  party  of  intel¬ 
ligent  ladies  might,  in  a  few  months,  produce 
at  least  one  scene,  as  an  experiment,  of  suffi¬ 
cient  success  to  induce  a  general  taste  for  such 
a  species  of  elegant  entertainment, 

De  Loutherbourg,  who  had  studied  midst 
the  romantic  regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  his  own  native  mountains  in  Alsace,  yet 
declared,  that  “  7io  English  laiidscape  painter 
7ieeded  foreign  travel  to  collect  grand  prototypes 
for  his  study r  The  scenery  of  our  lakes,  he 
contended,  united  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ; 
the  mountainous  wilds  of  North  Wales,  and  the 
yet  grander  mountains  of  Scotia,  seen  under 
the  magical  effects  occasioned  by  our  humid, 
ever-varying  atmosphere,  such  as  inspired  the 
poetic  descriptions  in  Ossian,  were  alike  di¬ 
rected  to  the  painter’s  no  less  poetic  observation. 
De  Loutherbourg’ s  practice  was  but  a  comment 
on  this  candid  declaration ;  for  until  his  arrival 
here,  it  rested  a  common  prejudice  with  artists 
and  amateurs  alike,  that  our  fair  island  did  not 
afford  subject  for  the  higher  display  of  the 
'landscape-painter’s  art.  This  foreign  artist 
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dispelled  the  cloud  of  ignorance  that  had  so 
long  prevailed,  and  by  his  own  magnificent 
views  of  our  native  soil,  pointed  out  the  way  to 
the  present  school,  decidedly  the  first  in  the 
landscape  department  of  all  the  world.  Nothing 
that  has  emanated  from  the  genius  of  Italy  has 
combined  the  soul  and  harmony  of  some  of  the 
English  scenes,  described  by  the  pencil  of 
Turner.  Who,  that  is  capable  of  feeling  the 
poetic  powers  of  the  pencil,  can  forget  his 
evening  scene  of  Caernarvon  Castle,  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  some  twenty  years 
since  ? 

The  stage  on  which  the  Eidophusikon  was 
represented,  was  little  more  than  six  feet  wide, 
and  about  eight  feet  in  depth ;  yet  such  was  the 
painter’s  knowledge  of  effect  and  scientific  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  the  scenes  which  he  described 
were  so  completely  illusive,  that  the  space 
appeared  to  recede  for  many  miles,  and  his 
horizon  seemed  as  palpably  distant  from  the 
eye,  as  the  extreme  termination  of  the  view 
would  appear  in  nature. 

The  opening  subject  of  the  Eidophusikon 
represented  the  view  from  the  summit  of  One- 
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tree  Hill,  in  Greenwich  Park,  looking  up  the 
Thames  to  the  Metropolis ;  on  one  side,  con¬ 
spicuous  upon  its  picturesque  eminence,  stood 
Flamstead  House ;  and  below,  on  the  right, 
the  grand  mass  of  building,  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital,  with  its  imposing  cupolas,  cut  out  of 
pasteboard,  and  painted  with  architectural  cor¬ 
rectness.  The  large  groups  of  trees  formed 
another  division,  behind  which  were  the  towns 
of  Greenwich  and  Deptford,  with  the  shore  on 
each  side  stretching  to  the  metropolis,  which 
was  seen  in  its  vast  extent,  from  Chelsea  to 
Poplar.  Behind  were  the  hills  of  Hampstead, 
Highgate,  and  Harrow;  and  the  intermediate 
space  v>7as  occupied  by  the  flat  stage,  as  the 
pool  or  port  of  London,  crowded  with  shipping, 
each  mass  of  which  being  cut  out  in  pasteboard, 
and  receding  in  size  by  the  perspective  of  their 
distance.  The  heathy  appearance  of  the  fore¬ 
ground  was  constructed  of  cork,  broken  into 
the  rugged  and  picturesque  forms  of  a  sand-pit, 
covered  with  minute  messes  and  lichens,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  captivating  effect,  amounting  indeed 
to  reality.  -  ' 

This  scene,  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  was 
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enveloped  in  that  mysterious  light  which  is  the 
precursor  of  day-break,  so  true  to  nature,  that 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator  sniffed  the 
sweet  breath  of  morn.  A  faint  light  appeared 
along  the  horizon ;  the  scene  assumed  a  va¬ 
pourish  tint  of  grey ;  presently  a  gleam  of 
saffron,  changing  to  the  pure  varieties  that  tinge 
the  fleecy  clouds  that  pass  away  in  morning 
mist ;  the  picture  brightened  by  degrees ;  the 
sun  appeared,  gilding  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
the  projections  of  the  lofty  buildings,  and  bur¬ 
nishing  the  vanes  on  the  cupolas;  when  the 
whole  scene  burst  upon  the  eye  in  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  a  beauteous  day. 

'  The  clouds  in  every  scene  had  a  natural 
motion,  and  they  were  painted  in  semi-trans¬ 
parent  colours,  so  that  they  not  only  received 
light  in  front,  but,  by  a  greater  intensity  of  the 
argand  lamps,  were  susceptible  of  being  il¬ 
luminated  from  behind.  The  linen  on  which 
they  were  painted  was  stretched  on  frames  of 
twenty  times  the  surface  of  the  stage,  which 
rose  diagonally  by  a  winding  machine.  De 
Loutherbourg,  who  excelled  in  representing 
the  phenomena  of  clouds,  may  be  said  to  have 
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designed  a  series  of  effects  on  the  same  frame ; 
thus,  the  first  gleam  of  morn  led  to  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  increase  of  light ;  and  the  motion 
being  oblique,  the  clouds  first  appeared  from 
beneath  the  horizoil,  rose  to  a  meridian,  and 
floated  fast  or  slow,  according  to  their  supposed 
density,  or  the  power  of  the  wind. 

To  illuminate  the  interesting  scenes  for  this 
display  of  nature,  the  ingenious' projector  had 
constructed  his  lights  to  throw  their  power  in 
front  of  the  scenes ;  and  this  plan  might  be 
tried  with  advantage  for  spectacles,  and  par¬ 
ticular  effects  at  least,  on  the  great  stages  of 
our  magnificent  theatres.  The  lamps  on  De 
Loutherbourg’s  stage  were  above  the  pros¬ 
cenium,  and  hidden  from  the  audience,  instead 
of  being  unnaturally  placed  as  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  them,  by  which  the  faces  of  the 
performers  are  illuminated,  like  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  Satan,  from  the  regions  below ;  thus 
throwing  on  their  countenances  a  preternatural 
character,  in  defiance  of  all  their  well  studied 
science  of  facial  passion  and  expression.  What 
painter  ever  dreamt  of  inverting  the  order  of 
nature  so  entirely  as  to  light  the  human  counte- 
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nance  upwards  ?  And  why  depart  so  strangely 
from  truth  upon  the  stage?  The  expression 
would  be  increased  tenfold  by  lighting  from 
above  the  proscenium.  —  For  how  infinitely 
more  impressive  is  the  emotion  of  the  passions, 
when  described  with  the  spacious  orbit  of  the 
eye  in  that  deep  shadow  which  the  grand  gusto 
of  the  historic  style  of  painting  has  adopted  — 
the  majesty  of  intellectual  intelligence  is  seen 
to  rest  upon  the  human  brow.  Nothing  can 
outrage  truth,  or  do  so  much  violence  to  that 
delicate  expression,  which  is  the  soul  of  acting, 
when  addressed  to  the  philosophical  mind,  as 
to  view  the  bold  projection  of  the  chin,  the 
subordinate  and  characteristic  prominence  of 
the  nose,  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes,  instead  of  forming  harmonious  shadows, 
glaring  in  the  blaze  of  stage-lamps,  each  a  se¬ 
parate  touch  of  light.  Were  the  other  method 
adopted  for  illuminating  the  stage,  the  scenes 
would  recede,  in  their  respective  distances ;  the 
front  and  most  prominent  characters  would  cast 
a  shadow  on  those  in  the  second  ground,  and 
the  general  effect  would  assume  the  superior 
light  and  shadow  of  nature  in  manifold  com- 
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binations,  such  as  we  behold  on  the  historical 
groups  of  the  great  masters.  Why  should  we 
continue  to  tolerate  absurdities  upon  the  stage, 
to  the  manifest  injustice  of  those  fine  and  mas¬ 
terly  traits,  as  exhibited  in  the  actor’s  ayia- 
tomy  of  expression  which  might,  but  for  this, 
serve  as  a  school  for  the  painter  to  study  the 
rudiments  of  rage,  anger,  terror,  guilt,  jealousy, 
and  other  potent  passions  operating  on  the 
human  visage,  with  that  marked  expression 
which  the  science  of  certain  great  actors  can 
personate  at  will. 

Before  the  line  of  brilliant  lamps,  on  the 
stage  of  the  Eidophusikon,  were  slips  of  stained 
glass  ;  yellow,  red,  green,  purple,  and  blue  :  by 
the  shifting  of  which,  the  painter  could  throw 
a  tint  upon  the  scenery,  compatible  with  the 
time  of  day  which  he  represented,  and  by  a 
single  slip,  or  their  combinations,  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  magical  effect ;  thus  giving  a  general 
hue  of  cheerfulness,  sublimity,  or  awfulness, 
subservient  to  the  phenomena  of  his  scene. 
This  too  might  be  adopted  on  the  regular  stage, 
were  the  ingenious  machinists  of  the  scene- 
room  to  set  their  wits  to  work ;  and  at  no  vast 
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expence,  since  the  improvements  of  lighting 
with  gas. 

How  awful  is  that  supernatural  light  which 
Martin  has  diffused  to  his  wondrous  picture  of 
Belshazzar’s  feast !  —  how  powerful  its  aid,  in 
raising  the  impression  that  the  whole  picture 
describes  but  one  sentiment !  What  an  im¬ 
provement  might  be  rendered,  by  thus  throw¬ 
ing  a  mysterious  light  upon  the  stage,  in  those 
awful  scenes  described  in  Macbeth’s  murderous 
castle,  or  in  the.  cauldron  scene,  or  on  the 
heath;  —  scenes  that  are  fearful  to  the  imagin¬ 
ation  when  read  in  the  closet,  but  which  lose 
half  their  pathos  on  the  stage,  merely  for  want 
of  that  intelligence  which  the  scenic  aid  could 
give.  How  imposing  might  the  ghost  scene 
in  Hamlet  be  rendered,  by  due  observance  to 
such  a  scheme.  Every  assistance  should  be 
courted  to  s’ive  effect  to  scenes  thus  wrought 
to  a  poetic  climax  of  horror,  by  the  descriptive 
pen  of  the  dramatic  bard.  The  illusion  should 
step  closely  upon  the  heels  of  reality ;  and  until 
this  is  attended  to,  the  cultivated  mind  will 
never  acknowledge  that  justice  is  done  to  the 
drama.  How  absurd  to  see  the  ghost  of  Den- 
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mark’s  King,  obtrusive ;  made  up  of  obvious 
materiality  ;  standing  prominent,  out  of  all  keep^ 
ing^  like  bluff  King  Henry,  armed  cap-a-pie,  to 
astonish  gazing  country  cousins  at  London’s 
Tower ;  or  to  behold  three  masquerading 
witches,  with  pointed  caps,  copied  from  those 
on  the  painted  signs  at  Kentish  Town ;  like 
Christmas  romps  in  a  barn,  dancing  round  a 
porridge-pot,  at  the  delectable  game  of  snap¬ 
dragon;  and  this  in  an  enlightened  age  too, 
and  in  honour  of  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
world  ! 

These  matters,  like  landscape  gardening,  will 
never  be  concordant  with  right  feeling,  may  it 
please  your  reverences,  until  they  are  submitted 
to  the  approbation  of  a  class  of  beings,  who 
alone  appear  qualified  to  be  arbiters  of  such 
subjects.  I  need  not  add,  that  painters  are  the 
worthy  weights  I  mean.  National  taste  should 
be  directed  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
teach ;  and  that  scene,  whether  in  nature  or  on 
the  stage,  that  can  satisfy  the  painter’s  eye, 
must  please  the  public ;  —  and  this  is  law  ! 

The  inventive  schemes  of  the  artist  to  give 
motion  and  reality  to  the  scenes  which  I  have 
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promised  to  set  forth,  will  display  the  endless 
resources  of  his  original  mind.  The  effect  of 
a  Storm  at  Sea,  with  the  loss  of  the  Halsewell 
Indiaman,  was  awful  and  astonishing;  for  the 
conflict  of  the  raging  elements  he  described 
with  all  its  characteristic  horrors  of  wind, 
hail,  thunder,  lightning,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
waves,  with  such  marvellous  imitation  of  nature, 
that  mariners  have  declared,  whilst  viewing  the 
scene,  that  it  amounted  to  reality. 

The  representation  of  waves  on  the  stages  of 
our  theatres,  are  too  obviously  painted  boards, 
either  of^stiff  formal  undulations,  cut  out  by  the 
house  carpenter,  or  imitated,  as  of  late,  by  a 
vast  volume  of  cloth,  big  as  the  main-sail  of  a 
first-rate  ship  of  war,  on  which  we  behold  a 
luckless  fisherman  rolling  about  like  a  stranded 
porpoise,  or  an  unhappy  wight  tossed  in  a 
blanket,  exciting  the  boisterous  delight  of  the 
sailors  and  apprentices  in  the  one-shilling  gal¬ 
lery,  and  the  tender  sympathies  of  the  servant 
maids,  who  have  paid  double  the  price  to  weep 
a  story  below;  whilst  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  boxes,  covered  with  dust  the  *waves, 
shut  their  eyes  in  self  defence,  and  the  wor- 
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thies  in  the  pit,  equally  disturbed  by  the  hurly- 
burly,  pray  that  the  storm  were  over,  and  the 
fisherman  escaped  with  a  whole  skin.  For  the 
only  wonder  of  the  wondrous  scene,  with  the 
grave  part  of  the  audience,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  sons  of  Hippocrates  and 
Celsus,  is,  how  the  actor  can  be  dragged  on 
shore,  and  escape  the  dislocation  of  every  joint, 
in  this  tantalization  of  his  osteology  ! 

It  is  not  unusual,  even  in  the  best  societies, 
to  hear  affected  declamations  upon  the  jealousies 
and  envyings  that  prevail  among  scientific 
men.  These,  like  many  popular  errors,  origin¬ 
ate  in  idle  tales  industriously  propagated  by 
meddling  mischievous  people,  who,  to  get  rid 
_of  their  native  ennui,  wander  about  from  one 
ingenious  man’s  study  to  another,  to  pick  up 
scraps  for  their  scandalous  chronicles.  Idlers 
in  every  thing  worthy;  who  worry  the  man 
of  genius  into  spleen  by  a  thousand  imper¬ 
tinences  ;  drawing  him  when  with  only  half 
his  faculties  free  for  conversation,  into  ad¬ 
missions  which  he  never  meant,  and  into 
opinions  upon  the  works  of  others,  by  wily 
stratagems  of  unfitting  praises  and  misapplied 
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compliments ;  provoking  comments  that  mo¬ 
mentary  petulance  thus  basely  excited,  alone 
could  have  induced,  and  which  were  never 
uttered  to  be  whispered  again. 

But  he  that  has  deserved  that  friendly  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  which  men 
of  genius,  with  few  exceptions,  are  at  all  times 
willing  to  grant  to  the  real  gentleman  and  true 
amateur,  must  know,  that  professors  of  the  fine 
arts  are  the  first  to  do  justice  to  the  talent  of 
their  compeers. 

When  Lawrence,  then  but  a  very  young 
man,  exhibited  his  elegant  whole-length  por¬ 
trait  of  Miss  Farren,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
the  first  to  proclaim  its  high  merits.  It  was 
placed  in  the  great  room  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  companion  to  the  splendid  portrait  of  Mrs, 
Billington,  as  St.  Cecilia,  painted  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  president  of  that  institution.  Sir  Joshua, 
with  that  noble  candour  which  is  a  usual  attri¬ 
bute  of  superior  genius,  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  young  painter — complimented  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  other  artists,  on  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  performance ;  and  in  answer  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  which  Lawrence  had  expressed  on  the 
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harmonious  colouring  and  superior  feeling  dis¬ 
played  on  the  St.  Cecilia,  the  president  gene¬ 
rously  drew  some  comparisons  in  favour  of 
Lawrence’s  exquisite  handling  and  masterly 
drawing,  to  his  own  disadvantage.  “  In  you, 
sir,”  said  Sir  Joshua,  ‘‘  the  world  will  expect 
to  see  accomplished,  that,  which  I  have  failed 
to  achieve.” 

Turner,  whose  magnificent  drawings  were 
above  the  comprehension  of  those  unacquainted 
with  art,  for  many  years  during  the  seasons  of 
exhibition  at  Somerset  House,  was  daily  in¬ 
debted  to  groups  of  admiring  artists,  generously 
occupied  in  teaching  the  public  to  feel  with  due 
pathos  the  poetry  of  his  original  style.  Whilst 
he,  too  great  to  dread  a  rival,  on  being  told 
that  Calcott  had  painted  one  of  his  finest  scenes 
on  the  Thames,  on  commission,  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  guineas,  observed  in  the  presence  of 
several  patrons  of  the  arts,  “  Had  I  been 
deputed  to  set  a  value  upon  that  picture,  I 
should  have  awarded  a  thousand.”  But  more 
of  this  in  a  future  chapter. 

Gainsborough  was  so  wrapt  in  delight  with 
the  Eidophusikon,  that  for  a  time  he  thought 
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of  nothing  else — he  talked  of  nothing  else — 
and  passed  his  evenings  at  that  exhibition  in 
long  succession.  Gainsborough,  himself  a  great 
experimentalist,  could  not  fail  to  admire  scenes 
wrought  to  such  perfection  by  the  aid  of  so 
many  collateral  inventions.  Loutherbourg’s 
genius  was  as  prolific  in  imitations  of  nature  to 
astonish  the  ear,  as  to  charm  the  sight.  He  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  art — the  ^picturesque  of  sound, 

I  can  never  forget  the  awful  impression  that 
was  excited  by  his  ingenious  contrivance  to 
produce  the  effect  of  the  firing  of  a  signal  of 
distress,  in  his  sea-storm.  That  appalling 
sound,  which  he  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
terrors  of  a  raging  tempest  could  not  listen  to, 
even  in  this  mimic  scene,  without  being  re¬ 
minded  of  'the  heart-sickening  answer,  which 
sympathetic  danger  had  reluctantly  poured  forth 
from  his  own  loud  gun — a  hoarse  sound  to 
the  howling  wind,  that  proclaimed,  I  too,  holy 
Heaven  !  need  that  succour  I  fain  would  lend  !  ” 
De  Loutherbourg  had  tried  many  schemes 
to  effect  this ;  but  none  were  satisfactory  to  his 
nice  ear,  until  he  caused  a  large  skin  to  be 
dressed  into  parchment,  which  was  fastened  by 
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screws  to  a  circular  frame,  forming  a  vast  tam¬ 
bourine  ;  to  this  was  attached  a  compact  sponge 
that  went  upon  a  whalebone  spring ;  which, 
struck  with  violence,  gave  the  effect  of  a  near 
explosion ;  a  more  gentle  blow,  that  of  a  far-off 
gun;  and  the  reverberation  of  the  sponge  pro¬ 
duced  a  marvellous  imitation  of  the  echo  from 
to  cloud,  dying  away  into  silence. 

The  thunder  was  no  less  natural,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  grand  :  a  spacious  sheet  of  thin  copper 
was  suspended  by  a  chain,  which,  shaken  by 
one  of  the  lower  corners,  produced  the  distant 
rumbling,  seemingly  below  the  horizon ;  and  as 
the  clouds  rolled  on,  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  increasing  peal  by  peal,  until,  following 
rapidly  the  lightning^s  zig-zag  flash,  which  was 
admirably  vivid  and  sudden,  it  burst  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash  immediately  over-head. 

Once,  being  at  the  Eidophusikon,  with  a 
party  of  intelligent  friends,  when  this  scene  was 
performing  over  Exeter  ’Change,  I  had  the 
felicity  to  experience  a  most  interesting  treat. 
I  had  often  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  the  effect  of  the  awful  phenomenon  —  a 
thunder  storm,  with  this  imitative  thunder  of 
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De  Loutherbourg’s.  A  lady  exclaimed,  ‘‘  It 
lightens  and,  in  great  agitation,  pointed  to 
an  aperture  that  admitted  air  to  the  upper  seats. 
The  consternation  caused  by  this  discovery, 
induced  many  to  retire  to  the  lobby,  some  of 
whom,  moved  by  terror  or  superstition,  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  exhibition  was  presump¬ 
tuous.”  We  moved  to  the  gallery,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  door,  stood  upon  the  landing  place,  where 
we  could  compare  the  real  with  the  artificial 
storm.  When  the  exhibition  was  over,  and  we 
retired  to  sup  with  one  of  our  party,  the 
worthy  James  Christie,  in  Pall  Mall,  we  natu¬ 
rally  went  into  the  merits  of  this  scenic  display ; 
when  it  was  sagely  determined,  that  man  was 
an  extraordinary  creature,  who  could  create  a 
copy  of  Nature,  to  be  taken  for  Nature’s  self. 

To  those  who  have  not  heard  the  sounds 
emitted  by  a  large  sheet  of  copper  thus  sus¬ 
pended,  it  may  appear  extravagant  to  assert  so 
wondrous  an  effect ;  indeed  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  the  power  of  the  resemblance  —  auricu¬ 
lar  evidence  alone  could  convince. 

The  waves  for  his  stage  were  carved  in  soft 
wood  from  models  made  in  clay;  these  were 
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coloured  with  great  skill,  and  being  highly  var¬ 
nished,  reflected  the  lightning.  Each  turned 
on  its  own  axis,  towards  the  other,  in  a  contrary 
direction,  throwing  up  the  foam,  now  at  one 
spot,  now  at  another,  and  diminishing  in  alti¬ 
tude  as  they  receded  in  distance,  were  subdued 
by  corresponding  tints.  Thus  the  perturbed 
waters  appeared  to  cover  a  vast  space.  One 
machine  of  simple  construction  turned  the  whole, 
and  the  motion  was  regulated  according  to  the 
increasing  of  the  storm. 

The  vessels,  which  were  beautiful  models, 
went  over  the  waves  with  a  natural  undulation, 
those  nearest  making  their  courses  with  a  pro¬ 
portionate  rate  to  their  bulk,  and  those  farther 
off  moving  with  a  slower  pace.  They  were  all 
correctly  rigged,  and  carried  only  such  sails  as 
their  situation  would  demand.  Those  in  the 
distance  were  coloured  in  every  part  to  preserve 
the  aerial  perspective  of  the  scene.  The  illusion 
was  so  perfect,  that  the  audience  were  frequent¬ 
ly  heard  to  exclaim,  Hark  !  the  signal  of  dis¬ 
tress  came  from  that  vessel  labouring  out  there 
—  and  now  from  that.” 

The  rush  of  the  waves  was  effected  by  a  large 
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octagonal  box,  made  of  paste-board,  with  inter¬ 
nal  shelves,  and  charged  with  small  shells,  peas, 
and  light  balls,  which,  as  the  machine  wheeled 
upon  its  axis,  were  hurled  in  heaps  with  every 
turn  ;  and  being  accompanied  by  two  machines, 
of  a  circular  form,  covered  with  tightly  strained 
silk,  which  pressed  against  each  other  by  a  swift 
motion,  gave  out  a  hollow  whistling  sound,  in 
perfect  imitation  of  loud  gusts  of  wind.  Large 
silken  balls,  passed  hastily  over  the  surface  of 
the  great  tambourine,  increased  the  awful  din. 

The  rain  and  hail  were  no  less  truly  imitated : 
for  the  rain,  a  long  four-sided  tube  was  charged 
with  small  seed,  which,  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  motion,  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  po¬ 
sition,  forced  the  atoms  in  a  pattering  stream  to 
the  bottom,  when  it  was  turned  to  repeat  the 
operation.  The  hail  was  expressed  by  a  similar 
tube,  on  a  larger  scale,  with  pasteboard  shelves, 
projecting  on  inclined  planes,  and  charged  with 
little  beads  ;  so  that,  sliding  from  shelf  to  shelfj 
fast  or  slow,  as  the  tube  was  suddenly  or  gently 
raised,  the  imitation  was  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  described 
a  calm,  with  an  Italian  sea-port,  in  which  the 
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rising  of  the  moon,  with  the  serene  coolness 
which  it  diffused  to  the  clouds,  the  mountains, 
and  the  water,  was  finely  contrasted  by  a  lofty 
light-house,  of  picturesque  architecture,  jutting 
out  far  into  the  sea,  upon  a  romantic  promon¬ 
tory  of  broken  rocks.  The  red  glowing  light  of 
its  spacious  lantern,  tinged  the  rippling  of  the 
water  on  one  part  of  its  surface,  whilst  the  moon 
shed  its  silvery  lustre  on  another  in  sweet  re¬ 
pose.  Shipping  in  motion  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  view;  and  a  fleet  in  the  offing,  slowly 
proceeding  on  its  course,  melted  into  air. 

The  clouds  for  this  scene  were  admirably 
painted ;  and,  as  they  rolled  on,  the  moon 
tinged  their  edges,  or  was  obscured,  at  the  will 
of  the  painter ;  for  where  he  had  loaded  the 
colour  to  opaqueness,  the  transparent  light  of 
the  orb  could  not  penetrate.  The  clouds  in 
front  received  sufficient  illumination  from  the 
lamps,  which  were  subdued  by  a  bluish  grey 
glass,  one  of  the  slips  before  described.  The 
moon  was  formed  by  a  circular  aperture  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cut  in  a  tin  box,  that  contained 
a  powerful  argand  lamp,  which  being  placed  at 
various  distances  from  the  back  of  the  scene, 
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gave  a  brilliant  or  a  subdued  splendour  to  the 
passing  cloud,  producing,  without  any  other  aid, 
the  prismatic  circle  with  that  enchanting  purity 
which  is  peculiar  to  an  Italian  sky. 

But  the  most  impressive  scene,  which  formed 
the  finale  of  the  exhibition,  was  that  represent¬ 
ing  the  region  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  Satan  ar¬ 
raying  his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Fiery  Lake, 
and  the  rising  of  the  Palace  of  Pandaemonium, 
as  described  by  the  pen  of  Milton.  De  Lou- 
therbourg  had  already  displayed  his  graphic 
powers  in  his  scenes  of  fire,  upon  a  great  scale, 
at  the  public  theatre  —  scenes  which  had  asto¬ 
nished  and  terified  the  audience ;  but  in  this  he 
astonished  himself,  —  for  he  had  not  conceived 
the  power  of  light  that  might  be  thrown  upon  a 
scenic  display,  until  he  made  the  experiment  on 
his  own  circumscribed  stage.  Here,  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  a  vista,  stretching  an  immeasurable 
length  between  mountains,  ignited  from  their 
bases  to  their  lofty  summits,  with  many-coloured 
flame,  a  chaotic  mass  rose  in  dark  majesty,  which 
gradually  assumed  form  until  it  stood,  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  vast  temple  of  gorgeous  architecture, 
bright  as  molten  brass,  seemingly  composed  of 
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unconsuming  and  unquenchable  fire.  In  this 
tremendous  scene,  the  effect  of  coloured  glasses 
before  the  lamps  was  fully  displayed ;  which, 
being  hidden  from  the  audience,  threw  their 
whole  influence  upon  the  scene,  as  it  rapidly 
changed,  now  to  a  sulphurous  blue,  then  to  a  lurid 
red,  and  then  again  to  a  pale  vivid  light,  and 
ultimately  to  a  mysterious  combination  of  the 
glasses,  such  as  a  bright  furnace  exhibits,  in  fiis- 
in(j  various  metals.  The  sounds  which  accom- 
panied  the  wondrous  picture,  struck  the  astonish¬ 
ed  ear  of  the  spectator  as  no  less  preternatural ; 
for,  to  add  a  more  awful  character  to  peals  of 
thunder,  and  the  accompaniments  of  all  the  hol¬ 
low  machinery  that  hurled  balls  and  stones  with 
indescribable  rumbling  and  noise,  an  expert  as¬ 
sistant  swept  his  thmnb  over  the  surface  of  the 
tambourine,  which  produced  a  variety  of  groans, 
that  struck  the  imagination  as  issuing  from  in¬ 
fernal  spirits. 

Such  was  De  Loutherbourg’s  Eidophusikon ; 
and  would  that  it  were  in  being  now,  when  the 
love  of  the  fine  arts  has  spread  in  so  vast  a  de¬ 
gree  !  —  that  knowledge  which  would  have  ap¬ 
preciated  its  merits  having  increased  a  thousand- 
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fold,  since  the  period  when  the  greatest  scene- 
painter  in  the  world  was  induced  to  dispose  of 
his  wondrous  little  stage,  because  the  age  could 
not  produce  amateurs  sufficient,  after  two  sea¬ 
sons,  to  muster  an  audience  to  pay  for  lighting 
his  theatre ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

CONVERSAZIONE  AT  DR.  MEADES. 

“  P RAY,  Docthor,”  said  the  Counsellor,  talking 
of  conversaziones,  “  what  a  pity  it  is,  methinks, 
that  we  have  so  few  of  these  meetings  now-a- 
days — they  are  so  rational,  so  delightful.  I  re¬ 
member,  when  a  boy,  how  much  I  wished  to  be 
a  man,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  join  the 
societies  of  this  cast,  though  not  convened  under 
that  apt  title,  which  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  There  were  I  know  not  how 
many  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  poor  father’s, 
in  Ormond-street.  First,  I  recollect  Sir  Hans 
Sloane’s  in  Bloomsbury  Square  - —  ha  —  ha- 
ha  !  —  the  precise  old  gentleman,  he  used  to  be 
so  out  of  temper  when  they  spilled  the  coffee 
on  his  carpets,  and  that  reminds  me  of  Handel, 
who  I  can  well  recollect.  He  was  there  one 
evening  (as  I  heard  him  relate,)  and  inad¬ 
vertently  laid  his  muffin  on  one  of  the  old 
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knight’s  books.  ‘  To  be  sure  it  was  a  gareless 
trick,’  said  the  great  Composer,  ‘  bud  it  tid  no 
momdrous  mischief ;  pode  it  hut  the  oldpoog-vorm 
treadfully  oud  of  sorts,  I  offered  my  best  abolo- 
gies,’  said  he,  ‘  but  the  old  miser  would  not 
have  done  with  it.’  —  ‘  It  is  really  a  want  of 
feeling  to  do  these  things,’  said  Sir  Hans.  ‘  If 
it  had  been  a  biscuit,  it  would  not  have  mat¬ 
tered  ;  but  muffin  and  butter  —  only  think, 
Mr.  Martin  Folkes  !’ 

^  Ali^  mine  Gotd  —  that  is  the  ruh  !  (said 
Handel)  it  is  the  pudder !  Now,  mine  worthy 
friend  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  you  have  a  nodable 
excuze  —  you  may  save  your  doast  and  pudder^ 
and  lay  it  to  dat  unfeeling  gormandizing  Ger¬ 
man  ;  and  den  I  knows  it  will  add  something 
to  your  life  by  sparing  your  burse* 

“  I  have  been  told  every  one  enjoyed  this 
blunt  humour  of  Handel’s ;  for  Sir  Hans,  al¬ 
though  a  very  good  man  in  most  respects, 
became  parsimonious  to  a  great  fault,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  Indeed  it  was  said,  on  Sir  Hans’s 
discontinuing  these  meetings,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  drawn  a  select  number  of  distinguished 
men  together  on  a  winter’s  night,  that  it  was 
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principally  to  save  his  tea  and  bread  and 
butter. 

“  Not  so  with  Dr.  Mead.  What  a  princely 
mind  had  that  noble  creature  !  I  can  remember 
his  benignant  look  when  once  I  was  taken  to 
him  by  my  father  —  it  was  one  forenoon  —  to 
see  his  fine  collection  of  paintings.  I  could 
not  be  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  old,  yet 
I  well  remember  a  formal  beau  of  the  old 
school  being  there,  who  was  talking  very  pom¬ 
pously  about  the  pictures.  This  was  Master 
Ambrose  Phillipps.  Yes,  I  remember  him  the 
rather,  because,  little  urchin  as  I  was,  I  ob¬ 
served  to  my  father  when  we  left  the  Docthor’s, 
on  his  asking  me,  with  fond  condescension, 
how  I  liked  what  I  had  seen  —  ^  Sir,  I  think 
Mr.  Ambrose  Phillipps  was  very  rude  to  talk 
as  he  did  about  Docthor  Mead’s  picture ;  and 
if  I  had  been  the  Docthor,  I  would  have  caned 
him.’  Sirs,  my  father  laughed  at  my  manikin 
expression  all  the  way  home.  And  that  too 
reminds  me  of  my  poor  father’s  humour  for 
some  years  after ;  for  when  my  elder  brothers 
used  to  have  any  little  dispute  with  me,  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  used  to  say,  ‘  Take 
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care,  masters,  or  you  may  come  in  for  a 
cane-ing, 

‘‘  This  picture  relating  to  Ambrose  Phillipps 
was  a  clever  whole-length  —  I  say  clever, 
though  I  could  be  no  judge  then,  because  I 
have  lately  seen  it  in  the  Foundling  Hospital 
—  was  painted  by  my  old  friend  Allan  Ramsay. 
It  is  so  like  —  ah  what  a  wonderful  art !  — 
that  I  could  have  spoken  to  it,  it  carried  me  so 
completely  back  to  my  infancy. 

“  Phillipps,  I  remember,  among  other  faults 
declared  —  which  to  be  sure  is  no  small  one  — 
that  it  was  not  like  the  Docthor,  which  I  thought 
very  odd,  being  no  connoisseur,”  added  the 
Counsellor,  smiling;  ‘‘  for  I  thought  it  so 
strong  a  resemblance,  that  I  fancied  it  was 
almost  alive,  and  wondered  how  such  a  work 
could  be  done.  He  farther  said  to  my  father, 
‘  Sir,  no  man  can  paint  now,  excepting  Mr. 
Reynolds  —  and  he  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  Vandyke.’ 

“  All  this,  boy  as  I  was,  I  thought  very 
strange  and  very  foolish ;  or  perhaps,”  said  the 
candid  relator,  with  becoming  self-knowledge, 

I  now  think  so  —  for  the  story  of  that  visit 
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was  so  often  told  at  my  father’s  table,  that  I 
may  give  to  myself  the  merit  of  reflections  made 
by  my  elders.  One  thing,  however,  I  believe 
I  may  safely  say,  which  is,  that  Master  Am¬ 
brose  appeared  to  me  a  rude  man  and  a  pe¬ 
dantic  coxcomb. 

“  That  Doctor  Mead  was  a  great  soul  in¬ 
deed  !”  said  my  friend  the  Cantab.  ‘‘  How 
much  more  society  is  indebted  to  such  a  being 
than  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  is  aware 
of !  Here  was  a  man  who  raised  a  fortune  by 
his  rare  talent ;  who,  amidst  the  arduous  labours 
of  his  professional  duties,  yet  found  leisure  to 
cultivate  his  love  for  the  arts  and  sciences ;  who 
spared  no  expense  in  collecting  works  of  taste, 
but  moreover,  who,  with  a  munificence  and 
benevolence  that  must  endear  his  memory  to  all 
good  men,  did  not  this  out  of  ostentation  —  no  ! 
but  from  the  generous  desire  to  promote  the 
study  of  polite  arts  at  his  own  expense ;  — 
urged  to  this  act  by  that  dignified  feeling  which 
could  not  bear  to  behold  genius  disregarded,  or 
to  think  that  the  children  of  taste  were  the  only 
orphans  in  an  age  of  civilization,  who  were  left 
to  battle  alone  with  adversity.  That  great  and 
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ffood  man,  Sirs,  when  he  had  formed  his  col- 
lection,  which  was  certainly  in  those  days  no 
mean  one,  threw  open  his  gallery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  students  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and 
his  house  on  a  morning  was  truly  an  academy 
of  science.  Sirs,  I  have  it  on  indubitable 
authority,  that  he  would  lend  any,  even  the 
most  costly  of  his  pictures,  to  any  respectable 
artist  for  an  exemplar  ;  and  let  us  suppose  what 
a  valuable  patron  such  a  man  must  have  been 
I  in  such  an  age  of  apathy  to  these  matters,  as 
the  reign  of  the  second  George.” 

“  Aye,  the  mention  of  Handel,  and  the 
meetings  at  old  Sloane’s,”  added  the  Doctor, 
bring  to  mind  another  story  not  very  unlike 
what  you  have  just  related.  Counsellor ;  and 
the  scene  was  in  the  great  house  in  Ormond 
Street,  at  our  worthy  Mead’s.  You  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  I  did  not  keep  very  sober  com¬ 
pany,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  relator  was 
Master  Samuel  Foote.  But  the  truth  is,  I  two 
or  three  times  in  my  peregrinations  in  former 
days,  when  in  this  great  town,  met  that  arch 
wag,  and  must  say,  in  justice  to  his  memory, 
that  on  each  occasion,  with  all  his  mirth,  I  wit- 
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nessed  no  indiscretion  —  nothing  indeed  that 
I  should  blush  to  relate.  Yet  I  am  afraid  poor 
Sam,  like  some  other  unhappy  libertines, 
mended  not  his  morals  as  he  advanced  in  life. 
Certainly  he  was  a  man  of  intellect,  and  as  I 
have  heard  from  those  who  knew  him  well,  a 
good  scholar,  and  when  he  chose  to  be  serious, 
a  skilful  reasoner.  But,  O  !  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  his  mimicry,  that  night,  of  men  whose 
like  perhaps  we  may  not  see  again  ! 

“  To  be  sure  it  was  one  of  the  most  cheerfril 
parties  I  had  ever  met.  It  happened  that  I  was 
in  the  King’s  Guard  Chamber,  with  Augustus 
Arne,  listening  to  the  band  of  one  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  Guards,  when  honest  Dick  Dalton 
came  through  with  a  party  to  show  them  the 
old  state-rooms.  Mrs.  Clive  — ^  the  famous 
Kitty  Clive,  was  on  his  arm,  and  asked  par¬ 
ticularly  to  see  the  Warming-pan  Chamber. 
Arne  and  I  were  invited  to  join  them ;  and 
Dalton  whispered,  ‘  Come  at  five  and  take  your 
mutton,  and  we  will  have  a  crash  in  the  evening 
—  I  will  ask  Arne.’ 

“  Well,  Sirs,  we  went  through  the  apart¬ 
ments,  and  I  was  so  delighted  with  Mistress 
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Kate,  that  I  would  not  have  foregone  the  in¬ 
vitation  for  twenty  pounds.  To  be  sure  her 
playfulness,  her  witty  remarks  on  the  old  pic¬ 
tures,  her  puckering  her  mouth  into  the  prim 
form  of  the  portraits  —  indeed  her  manner  was 
so  highly  original,  that  I  could  not  but  fancy 
she  was  born  for  the  stage. 

“  Well,  Sirs,  we  came  back  to  the  first 
Throne  Room,  that  next  the  Queen’s  Guard 
Chamber,  and  there  she  sat  her  in  the  royal 
seat,  and  played  old  George  the  Second  giving 
audience.  It  is  inconceivable  what  mirth  it 
afforded;  we  had  the  apartments  to  ourselves 
under  lock  and  key.  Fancy  such  a  witty,  such 
an  admirable  mimic,  being  of  the  other  sex  too, 
playing  off  the  old  King.  Well,  Sirs,  I  could 
not  get  away,  but  went  to  Dalton’s  apartments, 
which  were  (you  must  remember,  Ephraim,)  on 
the  ground-floor  looking  into  the  Palace  Garden 
—  a  most  pleasurable  view  —  those  very  apart¬ 
ments  once  occupied  by  the  Princesses,  the 
daughters  of  tliis  very  King  George  the  Second. 
There  we  sat,  and  then  in  these  gardens  we 
sauntered  and  gossiped  until  dinner  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Master  Dalton  gave  us  a  handsome 
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fare,  procured  by  favour  of  his  Majesty’s  mas¬ 
ter  cook,  when,  to  my  surprise,  in  came  Samuel 
Foote.  O,  the  greeting  was  so  comical  —  so 
mock-heroic  !  ^  Sweet  Catherine,’  said  Sam, 

‘  my  queen !  and  do  I  meet  thee'  then  again 
within  these  ancient  palace  walls,  playing  olF 
the  stage  embrace  ?’  She  was  a  very  well-bred, 
lady-like  woman  was  Mrs.  Kate,  and  Master 
Sam  was  on  his  very  best  behaviour  —  so  said 
Dalton.  There  were  two  friends  of  our  host’s, 
brothers,  Hugh  and  William  Barron,  who  were 
of  the  same  profession  with  Dalton.  One  of 
them,  the  elder,  Hugh  [Hug-pug^  as  Foote 
dubbed  him,)  I  think  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’s,  and  a  young  man  of  high  promise ; 
but  he  was  fonder  of  fiddling  than  of  his  legi¬ 
timate  art  —  and  an  admirable  fiddle  he  was, 
to  be  sure.  Arne  indeed  considered  him  the 
best  amateur  of  his  day.  Then  the  brother  was 
almost  as  good  a  violoncello ;  but  he,  like  a 
sensible  fellow,  left  painting  altogether,  and  got 
a  good  appointment  in  the  Exchequer.  Well, 
these,  with  a  gentleman  from  the  Chapel  Royal, 
composed  our  quartet  party.  That  was  the  oc- 
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casion  of  the  meeting;  but  not  a  bow  was 
drawn  —  no,  not  a  fiddle  uncased.  There  was 
nothing  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  gossiping 
and  laughing,  from  the  time  we  sat  down  to  the 
dinner,  until  Mrs  Clive’s  man  came  with  a  sedan 
to  conduct  her  home ;  and  then  to  chatting  we 
went  again  —  and  such  another  night  I  never 
passed  before  nor  since. 

“  ‘  O  you  delectable  puss  !’  said  Foote,  as  he 
handed  her  into  the  sedan,  ^  we  shall  all  be  deadly- 
lively  now  you  take  yourself  off.  I  wish  you 
would  alter  your  mind,  and  stop  and  take  t’other 
bottle.’  ” 

“‘Fie,  fie,  Sam!’  said  the  lively  lady- — 

‘  what  would  poor  Woffington  say,  could  she 
know  that  I  had  been  passing  four  hours  at  table 
—  (it  was  nine  o’clock)  —  with  six  male  crea¬ 
tures  !  O  I  am  shocked  I’  pointing  at  the  bottles 
and  the  fragments  of  the  desert  —  ‘  Things  that 
love  nighty  lave  not  such  nights  as  these' 

“  ‘  Come,  come  back,  sweet  Kate  —  Why 
don’t  you  press  her,  Dick,  you  dull  dog  1  Come, 
Kate,  This  night  he  dedicates  to  fab'  content  and 
you,' 
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‘‘  When  away  she  went,  uttering  with  a  lively 
smile,  and  pointing  to  the  bufFette  —  ‘  Remove 
the  cenii't  cupboard  —  look  to  the  plate ” 

“  You  surprise  me,  Docthor,”  said  the 
Counsellor ;  “I  had  never  before  heard  that 
Mrs.  Clive  was  not  one  of  the  most  discreet 
ladies  that  ever  trod  the  stage.” 

Well,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “  and  I  have 
told  you  nothing  to  her  disparagement,  except¬ 
ing,  indeed,  it  should  seem  out  of  character  for 
one  lady  to  sit  so  long  at  table  with  so  many 
gentlemen.  But  you  must  remember,  Dalton 
was  a  man  of  unimpeached  reputation;  then. 
Sir,  I  stood  for  something  as  a  priest.  The 
two  Barrons  were  well-behaved,  modest,  gentle- 
menly  artists ;  —  Arne,  to  be  sure,  was  not  the 
most  correct  ;  and  Foote  invited  himself.  More¬ 
over  the  meeting  was  for  a  little  music,  and 
Mrs.  Kitty  Clive,  which  is  the  strongest  part  of 
the  case,  was,  I  believe,  the  oldest  of  the  party. 
To  be  sure  that  rattling  fellow,  Sam  Foote,  did 
call  out  —  ‘  Stop  and  take  t’other  bottle ;’  but 
the  good  creature  took  nothing  but  water  —  and 
we,  I  should  tell  you,  took  not  much  wine,  until 
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she  was  gone  at  least  —  No,  we  were  too  much 
delighted  with  her  conversation.” 

‘‘  Faith,  and  I  wonder  not  at  all  at  that,”  said 
the  Counsellor ;  “  she  was  the  most  dramatic, 
the  veriest  Thalia  off  the  stage  I  ever  knew  — 
only  among  friends,  I  should  tell  you,  for  m 
company  she  was  the  complete  gentlewoman, 
and  deservedly  admitted  on  easy  terms  to  the 
society  of  some  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  land. 
There  was  another,  her  friend  Mistress  Hannah 
Pritchard  —  she  too  was  on  the  same  footing 
with  women  of  rank.  Sir,  the  retiring  of  two 
such  actresses  within  the  same  year,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  was  a  sad  blow  upon  Garrick,  and  a 
great  loss  to  the  lovers  of  the  genuine  drama  at 
the  same  time ;  for  certainly,  as  regards  some  of 
their  leading  characters,  they  left  a  void  which 
none  could  fill. 

Poor  Kitty  Clive !  I  once  dined  with  her  at 
Strawberry  Hill  — '  Mr.  Horatio  and  she  were 
very  social  neighbours.  I  never  saw  the  Count 
go  so  completely  out  of  himself  as  on  that  day : 
he  threw  aside  the  cynic,  and  was  at  all  points 
the  easy,  amiable  gentleman  of  the  ancient  re- 
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gime.  You  must  remember,  Docthor,  how  he 
sought  occasion  to  have  a  fling  at  courtiers  and 
the  court,  and  this  day  he  was  full  of  anecdote. 
Mrs.  Clive  entered  into  his  humour,  and  among 
other  subjects  gave  us  a  lively  specimen  of  her 
talent  for  the  burlesque.  ^  Fancy,’  said  she, 

‘  his  Majesty  (George  the  Second)  in  one  of  his 
whimsies,  commanding  an  old  Hanoverian  Veldt- 
marshal  to  read  for  his  royal  amusement  an 
English  Comedy,^  She  immediately  went  to  a 
little  book-case,  and  took  the  first  that  came  to 
hand  —  I  mean  the  first  play-book.  It  was 
Mrs.  Centlivre’s  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife ;  so 
the  clever  hussey^  with  that  promptitude  which 
is  the  attribute  of  genuine  wit,  at  once  turned 
the  accident  to  account,  making  the  old  monarch, 
then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  (as  she  fixed  it,) 
exclaim,  ‘  Dat  is  coodt  —  I  vill  have  you  readt 
the  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wive,  mine  General,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  seen  dat  blay,  and  I  gan  exblain  the 
blot,  and  tell  you  all  apoud  the  idiotisms  of  the 
language  of  my  English  beoples.’ 

‘‘  ‘  I  VOSS  soon  be  very  broudt.  Sir,  mid  your 
Majesdy’s  exblanations.  I  shall  gommence, 
andt  it  bleaze  your  Majesdy,  mid  the  didle  of  the 
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poog.  A  Fold  Stroge  for  a  Wive  —  Pray, 
mid  gread  resbecdt,  may  I  vendure  to  axg  your 
majesdy,  vod  is  dis  pold  strog  ?  It  is,  berhaps, 
a  coot  plow  mid  a  pig  gudgel  ubon  the  shoulders 
of  some  dermigant  rib  of  some  unhabby  man.  I 
am  inform  in  Germany,  dat  dere  is  a  law  in 
England  vot  give  the  hospands  the  powers  to 
pead  his  wive  mid  a  gudgel  as  tick  as  his  own 
thomb.’ 

“  ‘  Shu  !  shu  !’  answered  his  Majesty,  ‘  Dere 
shall  be  no  such  absurd  law  found  in  the  English 
codes.  For  what  shall  the  judges  make  a  law  so 
absurd,  mine  General,  ven  the  English  vives  is 
the  virtuous  battern  for  all  the  vives  in  all  the 
varld  ?  Shu !  shu !  mine  General,  dat  is  a  vulgar 
brejudice  —  noting  in  the  varld  put  a  vulgar 
brejudice  !* 

“  ‘  I  am  moch  honoured  and  moch  opliged  to 
your  Majesdy.  I  voud  not  pote  mine  liddle 
finger  upon  a  voman  for  to  do  her  harm,  for  all 
the  brecious  chems  in  Colgonda.’ 

‘  God  forbid,  mine  General  I’  responded  the 
King.  ‘  You  are  a  brave  man  —  you  are  a  brave 
man  —  and  the  brave  will  never  pud  oud  his 
littel  finger  for  to  do  no  violence  to  womans.’ 
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“  ‘  Den  I  am  of  obinions,  your  Majesdy,  dat 
the  English  laidties  are  the  habbiest  wifes  of  all. 
For  your  Majesdy’s  Pritish  subjecds  he  is  prave 
to  a  mans.  How  well  he  foudght  in  Flanders  ! 

—  how  well  he  foudght  in - ’ 

“  ‘  Shu !  shu !  mine  goodt  friend,  he  foudght 
well  always,  and  in  all  the  times.  He  is  never 
known  in  fear  pote  of  one  power.’ 

“  ‘  Andt,  may  I  vendure  to  askg  your  Ma¬ 
jesdy,  of  whom  is  dat  bower  which  he  fears  ?’ 

‘‘  ‘  Well,  will  you  keeb  the  secred  ?’  said  his 
Majesty,  placing  his  finger  on  his  lip;  then 
whispering  —  ‘  Mine  general,  it  is  his  wife  !’ 

“  ‘  Bravo  !  —  bravo !’  exclaimed  Mister  Ho¬ 
ratio  —  ‘  Upon  my  honour.  Madam,  a  most 
happy  impromptu!  —  Prodigiously  like  the 
original,  indeed  1  • —  Very  like  —  very  admirable 

—  ha  I  ha  !  ha  I  ha  1  Highly  dramatic  —  in¬ 
comparably  like,  on  my  honour.  Madam  I’  Yes, 
the  Count  laughed  outright  —  he  did  not  mince 
his  approbation ;  though,  as  you  must  know, 
Docthor,  he  was  one  who  was  rarely  seen  to 
laugh  —  partly  from  pride  I  believe.  Boling- 
broke  never  laughed,  nor  Pope,  nor  some  other 
Counts  of  his  early  day  —  and  so  he  ff  umped  it 
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because  they  did.  Yet  I  do  not  know  who  could 
excite  that  convulsive  expression  of  cheerfulness 
in  others  more  than  himself.’ 

“  ^  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Madam,  do  not  close 
the  book,’  said  Mr,  Walpole  — »  we  must  beg 
another  scene.  I  do  love  to  laugh  at  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  worthy  Hanoverian.’ 

“  ^  Hold,  Sir !’  said  the  witty  puss,  with  mock 
solemnity  —  ‘  Thet'e^s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 
king,  that  treason  can  hut  peep  to  what  it  would!  ’ 
“  ^  Nay,  nay,  I  will  not  be  put  off  thus,  fair 
lady.  One  more  scene  —  pray  now  do,  madam 
—  let  us  prevail  upon  you.  Now  favour  me 
with  the  book.  Let  me  beg  you  to  indulge  us 
with  one  scene  —  I  will  point  out  a  part.’ 

“  ^  The  lively  lady  held  the  book  behind  her, 
and  with  a  look  so  arch  shook  her  head,  and 
continued  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare  — 
‘  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king 
To  which  Mister  Horatio,  at  once  entering 
into  her  humour  for  bantering,  replied  in  the 
same  spirit  —  ‘  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches!'* 

‘‘  *  Ah !’  continued  the  playful  puss  —  ^  Let 
me  he  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon^  and 
widow  them  all!* 
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“  ‘  What  all — all  of  one  name,  hey,  madam?’ 
said  the  Count,  smiling  with  the  witty  conceit 
—  ^  How  patriotic !  Why  what  a  wealthy  widow 
thou  wouldst  be  !  ’ 

“  ‘  What,’  replied  Kate,  with  admirable 
promptitude,  for  she  knew  how  disrespectfully 
Mister  Horatio  could  speak  of  that  august  family 
which  had  raised  his  own  —  ^  What,  thou 
Orford  !  *weigh  you  the  *worth  and  honour  of  a 
Icings  so  great  as  our  dread  father^  in  a  scale  of 
common  ounces  I  ’  ” 

That  was  a  yoser  for  the  County  I  should 
think,”  said  the  Doctor.  ‘‘  It  was  certainly  very 
ungracious  in  that  man  to  indulge  in  spleen 
against  the  royal  family ;  and  yet,  as  Gray  the 
poet  used  to  say  - —  and  I  believe  he  knew  Mister 
Horatio  better  on  some  points  than  he  knew 
himself  for  all  his  egotistical  posthumous  boast¬ 
ings  —  yes.  Gray  used  to  say,  ^  I  am  shrewdly 
mistaken  if  Master  Horace  could  once  wedge 
himself  into  royal  favour,  if  he  would  not  be¬ 
come  the  most  abominable  sycophant  courtier 
of  the  whole  gang.’  ” 

«  Very  like — very  like,”  said  the  Counsellor. 
“  I  have  many  times  inwardly  smiled  at  the  affected 
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contempt  which  I  have  heard  some  men  express 
for  every  body  about  a  court,  when  I  have  known 
that  these  very  men  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
underhand  attempts  to  sneak  into  place.  And 
that,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  a 
clever  book  that  I  lately  took  up,  very  much  to 
the  purpose.  It  was  Lacon,  I  think  I  can  re¬ 
cite  it,  for  I  read  it  more  than  once :  — 

“  ^  Most  men  abuse  courtiers,  and  affect  to 
despise  courts ;  yet  most  men  are  proud  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to 
live  in  the  other.’  ” 

“  That  is  a  book  I  must  purchase,”  said  the 
Doctor,  “  it  is  spoken  so  highly  of  at  our  College. 
Let  me  see,  Caleb  Colton  —  he  is  a  Cambridge 
man,  I  think.  Yes,  they  speak  of  it  in  high 
terms  indeed  ;  and  I  must  make  a  memorandum 
to  send  for  it  before  I  leave  town,”  writing  on  a 
small  slip  of  paper,  and  consigning  it  to  his 
snuff-box. 

Ah !  my  worthy  docthor,  and  is  that 
your  memorandum-book  ?”  said  the  counsellor. 
“  Well,  I  hope  if  you  value  that  box,  you  will 
be  more  fortunate  than  two  old  fi’iends  of  mine 
were  with  their’s.” 
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“  Why,  I  do  value  it,”  replied  the  doctor, 

though  it  be  only  of  pinchbeck :  to  be  sure  it 
is  lined  with  tortoise-shell,  and  it  is  chased.” 

“  Pray,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  subject  ?” 

“  It  is  Alexander  giving  Campaspe  to  Apelles, 
but  a  so-so  piece  of  chasing.” 

“  Not  by  the  hand  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  I’ll 
be  sworn,”  said  the  counsellor,  as  he  examined 
the  cover  with  his  glass ;  but,  upon  my  word, 
docthor,*  the  female  head  is  a  very  pretty 
profile.” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  doctor,  “  I  value  that 
box  over  and  above  other  considerations  for  that 
very  face.  It  was  given  to  me,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  by  the  worthy  vicar  of  Shiplake,  very  hand¬ 
somely  presented  indeed,  for  some  notitia  which 
I  collected  for  him  for  a  projected  new  edition 
of  his  biographical  work.  I  say  handsomely, 
for  it  was  a  bequest  to  him  from  old  Jonathan 
Richardson,  and  the  vicar  valued  it  much.  The 
head  of  Campaspe  was  chased  from  a  profile  of 
Mrs.  Richardson,  who  was  the  aunt  of  my  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  face  resembles  that  best  of  women. 
Poor  Mr.  Grainger,  hearing  of  that  circum¬ 
stance,  sent  me  a  pretty  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
very  small  services  which  I  had  rendered  him. 
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and  indeed  which  were  principally  made  up  of 
the  researches  of  that  learned  man  Gray,  who 
would  have  none  of  the  credit ;  and  with  the  letter 
came  that  'pinchbeck  box.  But,  my  worthy  sir,’’ 
addressing  himself  to  the  counsellor,  “  I  have 
prevented  you  from  telling  your  story  of  tw 
snuff-boxes.” 

‘‘  Well,  sirs,”  said  the  counsellor,  bowing  to 
the  doctor,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  tiny  pinch 
ere  he  returned  the  box,  ‘‘  the  parties  were  no 
less  than  my  old  friends  Mister  George  Stevens 
and  Mister  Caleb  Whiteford.  Stevens,  as 
you  know,  was,  on  some  occasions,  a  sort  of 
irrevocable  man;  and  one  day  being  in  old 
Vanhagen’s  shop,  the  confectioner  there  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church  Yard,  it  was  when  he  was  busied 

up  to  the  ears  with  his  Shakspeare  - - ”  But, 

gentle  reader,  by  your  leave,  we  will  tell  the  tale 
in  a  future  chapter. 
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